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Frailty and power 

‘Television and air 
travel have created 
a seemingly 
omnipresent papacy’ 
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Upstart city 

Today. New York might be 
compared to a prematurely 
aged ex -prodigy, its record 
spotted with substance abuse' 
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People like us arc the only 
celebrities the press dares to 
chase. You don't go after 
polit icians here ' 

Page III 


Primus Inter 

Footballers only have 20 
days of holiday u year. 

I Ye have little time for 
our own lives’ 

— Page IX 


Iran claims I US warning over Iraq I Reuters shares fall 7% 


energy deals 
with Europe 
are imminent 


By Guy de Jonquigres in Davos 

Consortiums that include 
European energy companies are 
dose to reaching deals with Iran 
that would violate US sanctions 
legislation aimed at curbing for- 
eign investment in the country’s 
oil and ga* industry, an I rania n 
official claimed yesterday. 

The projects were intended to 
develop an Iranian gas field and 
were similar to a |2bn deal 
signed last year by a consortium 
of Total of France, Russia's Gaz- 
prom and Petronas of Malaysia. 
Iranian' officials said. 

"I ean tell you there will be 
several mare signings in the near 
future.'* on? said. 

Further deals involving Euro- 
pean companies would risk 
increased friction between the US 
and the European Union over 
Washington’s Tiedsion to investi- 
gate the Total project under its 
Iran-Iibya sanctions act 

The US state department is 
expected to decide, soon after 
Tony Blair,- Britain's prime min- 
ister. visits Washington next 
week, whether the Total deal 
breaches the act, which alms to 
penalise foreign energy invest- 
ments in Iran of more than $20m. 

If, as is widely expected. Wash- 
ington concludes the Total deal is 
a violation, it will have 90 days to 
decide which of a range of sanc- 
tions to impose on the French 
company and its partners. 

In - recent months Jran has 
moved to encourage additional 
foreign Investment in Us oil and 
gas industry. Chronic under- 
investment in the sector means 
the . country has a backlog of 
onshore, and offshore projects 
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Peter Martin: Recriminations 
and champagne, Sir? Page 7 


that are being opened to foreign 
involvement. It is especially 
interested in developing gas 
reserves that can be injected into 
ageing oilfields to boost produc- 
tion, or which can be used to 
supply pipelines to south Asia. 

One high profile deal has been 
the possible development of an 
export scheme at the giant South 
Pais field. The Royal Dutch/Shell 
group has been talking to Iran : 
for some years about such a ; 
scheme. A Shell official last night 
confirmed that talks were con-i 
tinning. 

Other European ofl companies 
may also be keen to secure early 
agreements with Iran in the 
event of a diplomatic break- 
through in relations between 
Tehran and Washington that 
could pave the way for US invest- 
ment in Iran’s energy sector. 

The Iranian claims that fresh 
European investments are immi- 
nent come as Stuart Eizenstat, 
US undersecretary of state, pre- 
pares to visit Brussels next week 
for further talks with Sir Leon 
Brittan. EU trade commissioner, 
aimed at defusing the dispute. 



over ‘espionage’ probe 


US secretary of state Madeleine Albright yesterday met Yevgeny 
Primakov (above), her Russian counterpart in Madrid and warned 
that prospects for a diplomatic settlement with Iraq over UN arms 
inspections have been "all but exhausted”. Report, Page 3 nan: Raiders 


By Richard Waters in New York 
and John Gapper in London 

A further 7 per c*nt was knocked 
from the value of shares in Reu- 
ters. the UK financial informa- 
tion group, yesterday after more 
details emerged on a US criminal 
investigation into allegations of 
industrial espionage. Share val- 
ues fell 5 per cent on Thursday 
after Reuters announced details 

of the inquiry'- 

Three senior executives from a 
US subsidiary ol Reuters have 
been suspended on paid leave 
during the inquiry. Authorities 
are investigating the alleged theft 
of information from Bloomberg, 
Reuters US rival. 

Shares in Reuters fell 42p to 
55Gp after the New York Times 
reported yesterday that indnidu- 
als at Reuters Analytics in Con- 
necticut had hired another com- 
pany to conduct electronic 
espionage of Bloomberg in an 
effort to gain data. 

Reuters refused to comment on 
the investigation. However, it 
said three executives had been 
sent on paid leave. Reuters said it 


had hired YVachteU Lipton Rosen 
& Kate, a New York law firm, to 
lead its ovra inquiry. 

The executives are understood 
(o include Hubert Holmes, the 
head of Reuters Analytics, and 
Jeff Walker, an employee who 
reported to him. Reuters refused 
to confirm the names of the exec- 
utives involved. 

Mr Holmes, a US citizen who 
has been running the unit since 
1993 after joining Reuters In 
Hong Kong, said yesterday that 
he was “co-operating and helping 
with the investigations". 

Mr Holmes has been at the 
heart of Reuters’ attempts to 
fight back against Bloomberg's 
dominant position in so-called 
“analytics" - the software allow- 
ing customers to manipulate the 
financial data through desk-top 
terminals. 

The business, based in Stam- 
ford. Connecticut, has built a 
staff of more than 300 in its 
attempt to replicate Bloomberg's 
success. Many gather the basic 
data on US companies needed to 
support such a system. 

From 1993 to October 1996, Mr 


Holmes reported to David Ure. a 
Reuters director who was in the 
running to become chief execu- 
tive when Peter Job was 
appointed in 1991. Mr Holmes 
recently has reported to John 
Parcell. another director. 

Mr Ure and Mr Parcell made 
regular visits to Stamford, 
although it is not clear what they 
knew of the unit’s business prac- 
tices. Reuters said that Mr Ure 
visited “once or twice a year" 
and Mr Job was a less frequent 
visitor. 

The grand jury investigation 
could affect Lbe group's efforts to 
sell a product called Reuters 3000. 
which is regarded as an impor- 
tant effort toward gaining market 
share from Bloomberg in the US. 

Reuters 3000 combines the 
news information and equity 
data in which the company has 
traditionally specialised with 
data and analytical tools for bond 
markets. Bloomberg, which is 
privately owned, has been a spe- 
cialist in the latter. 

London stocks. Page 17 
Reuters in the doghouse. Page 22 


Nervous Japanese investors take safe option 


By Gillian Tett in Tokyo 

Jitters in Japan over collapsed 
financial institutions have 
..caused a mini-boom in one sector 
of the economy. The country's 
domestic safe makers are report- 
ing a surge in sales as worried 
investors withdraw money from 
banks to keep it at home. 

“People bave become very ner- 
vous now. so they want to buy 
safes,” says Taizo Nakamura, 
president of Elko Kogyo, one of 
the leading safemakers. 

Eiko Kogyo and King Indus- 
trial, which account for about 80 
per cent of the safes market, say 
sales have risen 50 per cent in 
recent months. The surge started 
in November, when two large 
financial institutions. Hokkaido 


Tabnsbokn Bank and Yamaichi 
Securities, collapsed. Mr Naka- 
mura said sales were particu- 
larly high on the island of Hok- 
kaido. - - ■ 

It is a quite a turnaround for 
the safe makers. Demand for 
home safes in Japan has tradi- 
tionally been low. Because of the 
country’s famously low crime 
rate, families have been content 
to keep valuables rolled Inside 
“futon” mattresses. Mr Naka- 
mura estimates that only 15 per 
cent of households own safes, 
compared with 40 per cent in 
parts of the US. 

But safemakers say the climate 
has now changed. When Yam- 
al chi collapsed in November, for 
example, some Y12,000bn (S95bn) 
flooded out of the broker's cot- 
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fers. Some of it went to stronger 
banks or tbe national postal 
savings system, but with Japan's 
interest rates at record low lev- 
els. and the public uneasy about 
tbe strength of other banks. 


much of the money is thought to 
be in homes. Cash in circulation, 
for example, is growing at more 
than 9 per cent a year, according 
to Bank of Japan data. 

There is also growing unease 
with traditional “futon" storage. 
Burglary is rising: last year 
there were 12,000 home rob- 
beries, Mr Nakamura says. Wor- 
ries about the damage fire or 
earthquakes could do to these 
hidden piles of banknotes have 
intensified. Yosbimi Sukegawa, 
executive director of King Indus- 
trial. says: “The 1995 Kobe 
earthquake left people nervous. 
It was then we saw the first big 
increase in onr sales.” 

The companies are estimating 
sales of more than 500,000 safes 
this year. And since most pur- 


chasers are over 45 years old. the 
companies are scrambling to 
respond: they have recently pro- 
duced safes with easy-to-operate 
locks for pensioners. 

To cope with the surge in 
demand. Eiko Kogyo, which 
notched up $2m profits last year, 
is expanding production in its 
Thailand factory. 

And since it sells these prod- 
ucts back into the Japanese mar- 
ket. it is enjoying a second 
boost from Asia's financial 
earthquakes: tbe devaluation 
of the baht has made its 
products considerably cheaper to 
manufacture. 

“1 suppose we have benefited 
from all the recent turmoil , 1 " Mr 
Nakamura says. “But that is how 
our business works." 


Business 


Duisenberg rejects deal Belgian banks to merge 


Wim Duisenberg, Dutch nominee for governor of the future European 
Central Bank, denied agreeing to a deal to break the Franco-Dutch 
deadlock over the job. He rejected a compromise in which he would 
have served half of an eight-year term at the ECB before making way 
for Jean-CIaude Trichet, governor of the Bank of France. “It would be 
a very bad start for the new central bank IT the first decision were to 
be tak^n In contravention of tbe (Maastricht) treaty." he said. Page 3 

Preddeot Clinton bounces back 

Many believed a week ago that US president Bill Clinton was fin- 
ished. A week later he is still in the White House and tbe American 
people appear to support him as never before. This apparent turn- 
round Is partly a reflection of the strength of the relationship 
between the president and the people. Page 6 

Russia raises interest rates to 42 % 

The Russian central bank raised Interest rates to 42 per cent in an 
attempt fo restore market confidence in the shaky rouble. The move 
followed a steep rise in the domestic treasury bill market. Some 
Moscow hankers warrt rates raised to 60. per cent Page 3 

Umki bpgrow in g points to strong UK demand 

Official figures showing a rapid rise in borrowing by UK cons ume rs 
in December were at odds with weak retail sales over tbe Christmas 
Shopping period. Consumer credit from the Bank of England suggest 
that domestic de man d remains strong, despite signs the economy 
may be irioiriiig: Page S 
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| Kredietbank, Belgium’s second-biggest bank, plans to merge with the 
I Cara Bank, the fifth biggest, and domestic insurer ABB to farm the 
country's biggest financial services group, capitalised at about 
BFr485bn (Siasbnj. The proposed deal reflects increasing pressures 
for consolidation in the European financial sector ahead of economic 
and monetary union. Page 24 

Sale of OM Masters hr New York heads tor record 

A Rembrandt portrait of a man. probably a military man, sold for 
$8m yesterday at Sotheby's in New York, the second highest price 
paid for the artist at auction. It was the star lot in an auction of Old 
Master paintings which looked set to top $50m and set a record for 
the sector. Page 24 

California court blow for Lloyd’s of London 

Tbe Supreme Court of California has delivered an embarrassing blow 
to efforts by Lloyd’s of London to bring an end to tbe litigation which 
has dogged it in tbe US. Lloyd’s said it had failed to overturn a ruling 
that three Lloyd's Names, individuals who have traditionally backed 
the insurance market, be allowed to sue it In the US. Page 5 

Amvescap climbs fend management league tables 

Shares in Amvescap rose 34p to 56lp as the US-based fund manager 
climbed. tbe global fund management league tables with its $L3bn 
offer for LGT Asset Management, owned by the Liechtenstein royal 
family. The offer is set to place the London-listed group just outside 
the world's 10 largest asset managers. Page 23; Lex, Page 24 

Europ ean markets recover ground lost to Asia crisis 
FTSS &Mtop SOO V Several European stock markets recorded 
. ; " : -- r u r V all-time qlasing highs yesterday, as conti- 

1.0EQ --— nental bourses finally recovered all the 

ground lost when the Asian crisis hit 
i.a» investor confidence last October. Shares in 

idso' "Dublin, Madrid, Milan, Paris and Zurich 

1 - D1D .fAi im ‘ reached new peaks and Frankfurt at one 
scuta. Martrewflcv . .• . .. stage looked set to challenge its record. 

- • London s tocks. Page 17; World stocks. 

Page 21; Markets, FT Weekend Page XXBP 
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Surprisingly, emerging currencies have Tl 
deRvered some of the best returns over 
recent years with remarkably fttHe risk. H 
Investors only hear about emerging 
currencies when there Is a crisis - ' ■ 1 1 
Mexico in 1994; South East Asia In 1 997 j|c 

- and assume that all emerging /. 

y cl 

currencies behave in the same way. in h » j 
feet, a basket of emerging currencies a 
has exhibited significantly less '-*i 
downside risk than global equities and 
even global bonds. b. 

The new Guinness Flight Ernarging 
Currency Fund provides the opportunity for 
an attractive yield (estimated yield: 8%*) 
and capital growth from a diversified exposure 
to the currencies of Latin America, Central 


The lower risk approach to emerging markets. 


aSio%. 


End December 1B93 to and NoMfnbor 19971 
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Emerging Cummaes 


Hi Gtotal Bonds 


Emerging Equities 


0% 2** 4% 6* B% 1l«12%l'l‘*16 , hie»2m4 22% ■ 
Ffcfc - Amuafeeq wHafaWy oi monthl y t aurns In US Dollars § 

and Eastern Europe, Asia (excluding Japan) 
surd Africa. 

For more information call now, or complete 
and return the coupon below. 


GUINNESS FLIGHT 


INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 
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Call +44 (O) 1481 712176 - quoting r,«3652 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Late stardom for 
Tokyo finance chief 


By Paul Abrahams in Tokyo 

Japan watchers last night 
were scrambling to discover 
exactly who Hikaru Matsun- 
aga might be. Hitherto a 
little-known bit-player in 
Japanese politics, the 69- 
year-old member of the Lib- 
eral Democratic party yester- 
day stepped from obscurity 
on to centre stage - and into 
the job of finance minister. 

There is no doubt about 
the scale of the challenge 
facing Mr Matsunaga. The 
ministry is tainted by scan- 
dal, Japan's economy is in 
recession, the financial sys- 
tem is In crisis, and the 
country is unable to provide 
a proper lead in ta rifling the 
regional economic crisis. 

The ministry of finance 
was once all-powerful. Its 
technocrats skilfully c han - 
nelled capital from one sec- 
tor of the economy to 
another, so engineering 
Asia's first economic mira- 
cle. 

But while the ministry 
once appeared an asset for 


Japan, it increasingly looks 
a liability. Its management 
of fiscal and monetary policy 
has been poor. And its 
bureaucrats* regulatory per- 
formance has been an 
unhappy combination of the 
incompetent and the cor- 
rupt After the latest scan- 
dals, the ministry's right to 
regulate the securities and 
banking industries may now 
be forfeited. 

In many respects, Mr Mat- 
sunaga is ideally qualified 
for the job. Not least, he has 
a reputation as being honest 
m the early 1950s he briefly 
worked in the public prose- 
cutor’s office, whose star is 
now in the ascendant having 
cracked down on gangsters 
and exposed the finan ce min- 
istry’s corruption. 

He is also outspoken: in 
1990 he courted unpopularity 
by arguing it was ludicrous 
not a single grain of rice was 
imported into Japan. More- 
over, he already has some 
financial expertise: currently 
he is chairman of the budget 
committee in the lower 


house of parliament and he 
was once minister of interna- 
tional trade and industry. 

If he can clean up the min- 
istry, the rewards will he 
considerable. Not least it 
would help a complicated 
series of financial and eco- 
nomic bills pass through 
parliament The most contro- 
versial includes measures to 

use as much as Yl3,000bn 
($l03bn) to shore up the 
banking system, a package 
that would have to be 
administered by the finance 
ministry. 

However, In spite of his 
credentials, there are doubts 
about his ability to force 
through big changes. Mr 
Matsunaga Is no political 
heavyweight despite his 30 
years in parliament. "The 
job of finance minister is 
only really powerful In the 
hands of one of the top Lib- 
eral Democratic party mag- 
nates, and Matsunaga 
doesn't come from that 
mould,'’ says one diplomat 

“Expectations should not 
be too high." agrees Dan 



NEWS DIGEST 


falls in France 

The French government, unsettled by countrywide 
protests of unemployed people, received a boost yesterday 
from Qffidad figinefcwhkli showed that unemployment ' 
MWperc^tu Deeember. ' - - 

The . total number out of work at the end of the year was 
3.02m, equivalent to J22 per-cent of the warirfbroe.Over- 
allthe tmemplnymeht level feUx7percen± in 1997. 

. December was the fourth consecutive month in which 
jobless totals ML Government economists said the 


Hikaru Matsunaga: reputation for honesty, but lacks party clout 


Harada, founder af the Naga- 
tacho Forum lobbying organ- 
isation. “To reform the min- 
istry will take 20 years. It's 
not something that can be 
achieved in the six months 
before the next elections, 
and certainly not someone of 
Mr Matsunaga's stature.” 
Nor wfQ his appointment 
necessarily lead to an immi- 
nent fiscal loosening, not 
least because Ryutaro Hashi- 
moto, Japan's prime minis- 


ter, and other senior LDP 
figures will continue to keep 
their grip on such mat ters. 

But given that the main 
proponent of tight fiscal pol- 
icy - the finance ministry - 
is so badly wounded, it may 
prove easier for Mr Hashi- 
moto to execute a policy 
U-turn than before. The dan- 
ger is that rather than boost- 
ing the economy through tax 
cuts, the LDP may be 
tempted to use its traditional 


method of stimulating the 
economy through govern- 
ment spending on “park-bar- 
rel" projects. 

Nevertheless. Mr Matsuna- 
ga's role will be important. 
He will need to tread a care- 
ful hue between purging the 
ministry while avoiding its 
complete demoralisation. 
The economic crisis in Japan 
and Asia is too serious for 
the finance ministry to 
become completely impotent. 


Japanese aghast as murky secrets emerge 


U ntil this week Yoichi 
Otsuki, 54. seemed just 
another faceless bureau- 
crat in Japan's mighty ministry of 
finance. On Wednesday night, he 
removed the neck-tie that Japan's 
bureaucrats always wear and 
hanged himself 

His death, just before he was due 
to be questioned by prosecutors 
about a corruption scandal, has 
shocked the ministry. 

And yesterday a ghastly 
endeavour was under way behind 
its closed doors: senior officials 
were quietly meeting junior 
colleagues to stave off growing 
fears of more impending suicides. 
“The atmosphere here is very 
emotional," muttered one. 

But the tragedy affects far more 
than the ministry, which was once 
feared and respected for its role in 
running the world's second largest 
economy and has seen its power 
badly eroded by the scandal For as 
the revelations tumble out, they 


have exposed a picture of Japan's 
business world which has shocked 
many Japanese. 

Yesterday, for example, one 
particularly devastating allegation 
emerged. 

Atsuo Miki. Yamaicbi president 
alleged that the ministry had 
helped Yamaichi Securities to 
illegally hide secret losses before 
Its collapse last November. 

When it first emerged that the 
broker was holding Y260bn ($2 bn) 
of these losses, the ministry had 
initially denied any prior 
knowledge. 

But what emerged earlier this 
week was more sordid, Tokyo 
prosecutors raided the ministry 
and arrested two officials who had 
allegedly taken bribes In the form 
of lavish entertainment from banks 
they were inspecting between 1994 
and 1996. 

These banks, they claimed, had 
spent mare than YSm “wining and 
dining" bank inspectors to learn 


details about forthcoming 
inspections. A key location was a 
no-pan shabu-shabu restaurant, 
thus called because waitresses 
wear no underwear - pan(ts) - and 
stand on mirrored floors fitted with 
video cameras while serving 
Japan's traditional skabu-shabu 
dish. 

But these were not isolated 
cases: entertainment of 

government officials has long been 
so endemic in Japan that banks 
and brokers have a special 
department to handle it. known as 
MOF-tan (person in charge of 
managing Ministry of Finance 
relations). Much of this revolves 
around golf, wining and dining . 

Many MOF-tans, though, may 
have had more colourful jobs. A 
directory of sex bars exists in 
many MOF-tan departments and 
can procure services as easily as 
ordering pizza, officials privately 
admit 

The banks are now deeply 


embarrassed about this. Indeed, 
many banks, such as Sanwa and 
Asahi, decided last week to abolish 
their MOF-tan. 

But they also insist that the 
existence of the MOF-tan was an 
inevitable result of the entire 
system that has shaped Japan's 
financial world. For this system 
was based around "administrative 
guidance” - a practice whereby 
ministry officials decreed what 
businesses could do. not by rules 
but by decisions on a case-by-case 
basis. 

T his meant that if a company 
could not ask lawyers if a 
practice was permitted, it 
had to build personal relations 
with ministry officials - in 
whatever way it could. In turn, the 
h anks also provided jobs for retired 
financ e ministry officials: some 24 
former officials took jobs at banks 
in fiscal 1997 alone, it has emerged. 
“There was no other way to do 


things,” says one senior official at 
one scandal-tainted brokerage. He 
argues that the money “paid 
through the MOF-tan department 
was like the money US companies 
spend an lawyers and lobbyists". 

Such logic does not appease the 
Japanese public. As Raisuke 
Miyawaki , a former police chief, 
says: “There are many ministry 
officials with dark secrets. More 
should be arrested." 

But it may possibly bring the 
seeds of hope. For only by bringing 
things Into the open, one senior 
banker argues, can Japan move 
away from "administrative 
guidance” - and break the power 
of the ministry of finanra. 

“If Big Bang [financial sector 
deregulation! is serious we need to 
have clear laws." he argues. "But 
first everyone seems to be wanting 
scapegoats." 


employment over the Christmas, period. Statealded youth 
job programmes were also having an. increasing impact 
The government officials added that the economy- was 
expanding fast; Growth was plose to 4 pier cent in the final 
quarter of 1997. Officials said that the trend was clearly 
positive, • Itobert Oration Paris 

■ .MURDERS IN SEVILLE , 

Spaniards protest against Eta 

Spaniards showed tiicdr repudiation of Eta, the Basque 
terrorist organisation, fn peaceful demonstrations 
throughout the countty yesterday after a city .councillor 
and his wife were shot dead in Seville. 

The councillor, Alberto Jimfenez BecerriL was the 
fourth elected member of Spain's ruling Popular party 
(P!P) to be killed since last summer, and the first outside 
the Basque region. A wefl known figure, he was in charge - 
of finance In the southern city’s PP-led local authority 
Officials said the kind of bullets used for the shooting 
pointed clearly, to Eta. Jos& Maria Aznar, prime minister, 
promised the government would “cut no comers" in fight- 
ing the organisation, which had launched “an: all-out chal- 
lenge” to the government and Spanish society. 

The Seville councillor and his wife Asceusita Garcf , 
both 37-year lawyers with three young children, were shot 
in the head while walking home after 1 a.m.ln the city 
centre close to its famous cathedral. There were no eye- 
witnesses. David 'White, Madrid 

■ EU FLIGHTS PLAN 

Overbooking payments set 

European a- jr-iino passengers held off flights because of 
overbooking will be entitled to compensation of up to 
Ecu370 ($410) under proposals likely to be adopted by 
European Union nations this year. Law changes proposed 
yesterday by the European Commission would also 
require airlines to mafai passengers fuUy awure of their 
compensation rights on overbooked flights by, for exam- 
ple, providing prominent notices. 

Gavin Strang, transport miniater of the UR - which 
holds the EtTs rotating presidency - said the proposed 
changes would strengthen passengers' rights. He hoped to 
win agreement for them from follow transport ministers 
in June. 

Overbooking compensation has existed since 1991 but 
Neil Kinnnr-ir EU transport commissioner, believes many 
passengers are. not fully compensated, partly because they 
are not aware of their rights. Michael Smith, Brussels 

■ REBURIAL CLAIMS 


Gillian Tett Skeletons are Tsar’s family 


Row in prospect over allocation of unused slots at Tokyo's Narita airport Thais end 

US and Japan to sign airline accord most baht 

By Mlchjyo Nak a moto traffic between the US and Japanese airlines, which enable US and Japanese car - their new rights are only controls 


By Michjyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

The US and Japan are set to 
sign a landmark aviation 
agreement to redefine the 
rules of bilateral air links for 
the first time since 1952. 

The accord, which is a 
four-year arrangement, calls 
for significant deregulation 
to open the way for traffic 
growth and further competi- 
tion in the Pacific and Asian 
markets, as well as alliances 
between US and Japanese 
airlines. 

After the four-year period, 
the two countries will hold 
further negotiations aimed 
at greater liberalisation. 

The latest agreement 
comes after years of wran- 
gling over the lucrative air 


traffic between the US and 
Japan and from Japan to 
other countries in the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

Air travel between the US 
and Japan has grown 
steadily this decade and the 
Japanese authorities expect 
about 20m passengers will be 
carried between the two 
countries by 2000. 

The Japanese side hails 
the agreement as a signifi- 
cant step towards redressing 
the imbalances of the 1952 
US-Japan aviation arrange- 
ment, which gives unlimited 
flying rights between the 
two countries to three US 
carriers but only one Japa- 
nese airline. 

However, the deal has 
raised cries of unfair treat- 
ment from European and 


Japanese airlines, which 
threaten to make implemen- 
tation a difficult task 

Under the new accord, two 
more Japanese airlines will 
be given the same flying 
rights as incumbents, while 
three US airlines will be 
given increased access to 
Japan. 

It also allows for code- 
sharing between US and Jap- 
anese carriers, paving the 
way for alliances such as 
those agreed between US 
and European carriers and 
more flight choice for pas- 
sengers. Code-sharing 
between US and Japanese 
airlines has hitherto been 
prohibited. 

The two sides are also set 
to agree on expanding rights 
to third countries, which 


enable US and Japanese car- 
riers to pick up passengers 
in each other’s countries and 
fly them to third countries. 

The bilateral agreement 
has, however, already raised 
cries of protest 
European governments 
and Japanese airlines are 
angry about moves among 
US airlines to reallocate 
slots at Narita airport among 
themselves. Although the 
reallocation of these slots is 
not a part of the government 
discussions, according to 
Japanese officials, industry 
officials believe it is crucial 
to winning US acceptance of 
the new bilateral agreement 
For the three US airlines 
which will be given 
increased access to Japan 
under the new arrangement. 


their new rights are only 
really worthwhile if they 
have access to landing rights 
at Narita. Tokyo’s interna- 
tional airport 

The Japanese government 
has frozen new slot awards 
at Narita since 1990, on the 
basis that there are no more 
available. In an attempt to 
get around this problem, the 
Japanese side is likely to 
agree to a redistribution of 
slots held by Federal 
Express. 

Federal Express is 
believed to be negotiating 
with American Airlines. 
Continental Airlines and 
Delta Airlines over transfer- 
ring some of its unused slots 
to the three which are being 
given greater access to the 
Japanese market 


Seoul shows firm line with bank closures 


By John Burton m Seoul 

South Korea yesterday 
closed a third of its 30 mer- 
chant banks, in the first sig- 
nificant step towards a 
restructuring of the nation's 
ailing financial industry. 

The finance ministry shut 
the 10 merchant banks 
because it felt their capital 
was insufficient compared 
with their assets. Another 
four banks could be shot in 
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March if they do not 
improve their financial sta- 
tus. A new state agency will 
take over the assets and 
debts of the failed banks and 
manage and sell assets to 
pay creditors. 

The merchant banks, spe- 
cialising in short-term corpo- 
rate lending, have been at 
the centre of Korea's finan- 
cial crisis. Bad corporate 
loans and sour investments 
in emerging markets elimi- 
nated the equity of many 
banks as foreign creditors 
called in loans last year. 

As the financial strength 
of banks deteriorated, they 


cut corporate lending, trig- 
gering bankruptcies among 
debt-heavy companies. The 
currency, the won, dropped 
late last year as banks 
scrambled for dollars to pay 
overseas creditors. 

The finance ministry plans 
to use Won3,000bn ($l.7bn) 
from public bond sales to 
protect merchant bank dep- 
osits untQ 2000. Thousands 
of depositors have already 
withdrawn their savings. 

The closure of the banks 
underscores a recent govern- 
ment decision to allow finan- 
cial institutions to fail Two 
brokerage houses were shut 


last month and the govern- 
ment is also planning to sell 
two commercial banks. 

The latest closures had 
little effect on the Seoul 
bourse, which rose by a 
daily record 7.7 per cent to 
558J33 in response to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of talks 
with international banks on 
the rescheduling of $24bn of 
Korean short-term commer- 
cial bank debt. 

Some of the banks closed 
yesterday were affiliated to 
big business groups, includ- 
ing Ssangyong. Hanhwa and 
Shinsegae. Other banks shut 
included Gyongnam, Coryo. 


Sams am, Hangdo, Cheong- 
sol, Shinhan and KyungiL 

Analysts believe other 
merchant banks could be 
suspended or go bankrupt 
soon if more corporate bor- 
rowers collapse under the 
tough financial conditions 
imposed by the International 
Monetary Fund's $5S.5bn res- 
cue package. 

Merchant banks enjoyed a 
boom in the mid-1990s, as 
they generated easy profits 
by raising cheap funds 
abroad and then investing 
them in high-yield but risky 
emerging markets such as 
Indonesia, Brazil and Russia. 
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By Gwen Robinson 
in Sydney 

The New Zealand dollar 
plunged yesterday, swiftly 
followed by the Australian 
dollar, after assessments by 
Moody's Investors Service, 
the US ratings agency, that 
both economies will be hurt 
by Asian economic turmoil 

Moody's yesterday down- 
graded its outlook for New 
Zealand's AAl foreign cur- 
rency ceilings for bonds, 
notes and bank deposits to 
negative from stable and 
changed its foreign currency 
debt ratings for Australia's 
four main states to stable 
from positive. 

The moves followed 
Moody’s decision on Thurs- 


day to lower its outlook on 
Australia's Aa2 foreign cur- 
rency ceilings for bonds and 
notes and for bank deposits 
to stable from positive. 

Australian and New Zea- 
land government officials 
attempted to play down the 
effects of Moody's adjust- 
ments. but analysts said 
they could halt the Austra- 
lian dollar’s recent gain and 
said both currencies into a 
fresh slide. 

The NZ dollar fall to 57.91 
US cents on Friday after- 
noon from Thursday’s close 
of 58.84 US cents, while the 
Australian dollar fell to 87.01 
US cents after sliding more 
than half a US cent on 
Thursday. Before Moody's 
Thursday announcement. 


the Australian dollar had 
begun the day above 68 US 
cents for the first time In 
nearly two months. 

Moody's said yesterday the 
adjustment in New Zealand’s 
credit-rating outlook 
reflected recent concerns 
about the "widening imbal- 
ance in the country's exter- 
nal accounts,” as well tbe 
potential impact of Asia's 
economic crisis. 

Moody’s moves came as 
economists further down- 
graded their expectations of 
Australia’s economic perfor- 
mance. Analysts said data to 
be published next week was 
likely to show that Austra- 
lia's trade position swung 
into deficit in December, The 
adjustments by Moody's, 


which only six months ago 
raised Australia's outlook to 
positive, suggest any upgrad- 
ing of Australia's credit rat- 
ing would be deferred for at 
least 12 to 18 months. 

John Howard, Australian 
prime minister, said Moody’s 
move was an "inevitable 
reflection” of the country's 
position in a region undergo- 
ing turmoil. But the opposi- 
tion Labor party said 
Moody's move showed the 
government was “too com- 
placent" about the crisis’s 
impact Gareth Evans, oppo- 
sition Treasury spokesman, 
said Asia's economic prob- 
lems were "clearly already 
having a confidence effect on 
Australian business, as 
Moody's emphasises”. i 


By WHBam Barnes 
in Bangkok 

Thai authorities tried to 
convince the investment 
community yesterday that 
Thailand had polled back 
from the abyss by abandon- 
ing most of the foreign 
exchange controls imposed 
last May to try to protect its 
currency, the baht. 

The Stock Exchange of 
Thailand Index rose by 10.7 
per cent, or almost 50 
points, to 495.23. 

The Bank of Thailand said 
it did not envisage reintrod- 
ucing the two-tier domestic 
and foreign markets for the 
baht that were scrapped yes- 
terday. “The situation has 
changed. We have solved 
many of our problems, 
according to the measures 
prescribed by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund,” said 
the central bank governor, 
Chaiyawat WibulswasdL 

The baht firmed in light 
Lunar New Year trading to 
Bt53.5 to the US dollar as 
the news was released, com- 
pared with Bt55.05 at the 
end of trading on Thursday. 

The baht had traded at 
around Bt25 to the dollar 
for 13 years until a rapid 
loss of foreign exchange 
reserves forced the central 
bank to float the currency 
on July 2 last year. 

Thailand has won guarded 
praise from the global 
Investment community for 
sticking to the IMF's auster- 
ity programme In return for 
a S17.2bn bailout 

The finance minister, 
Tallin N imm an ah aeminda, 
returned last week from a 
successful mission to Wash- 
ington, where he was care- 
ful to hint that the IMF 
strait-jacket could usefully 
be loosened a little soon. 

The trade balance in 
November was $844 m, 
mostly because of tbe 30.4 
per cent year-on -year col- 
lapse in imports, but also 
because of a 0.8 per cent 
Increase to exports to dollar 
terms. 

The current account regis- 
tered a 1997m surplus after, 
until September, running a 
deficit for a decade. Never- 
theless manufacturing 
remains depressed, with the 
production index off 15.2 
per cent in November com- 
pared with the same period 
in 1996 and private invest- 
ment 0.7 per cent lower. 


An official commission has c onfirme d that zone skeletons 
found in the Urals city of Yekaterinburg in 1991 are those 
of Nicholas 11, Russia's last Tsar, and other members of 
his family and entourage. The finding willhelpclose a 
bitter and long-running controversy, over the authenticity 
of the remains and dear the way for the burial of the Tsar 
andhiafunfiy. 

A dear majority of the commission's members favoured 
a burial in St Petersburg, the former imperial capital, an 
July 17, the 80th anniversary of the Tsar’s murder by the 
Bolsheviks. But Boris Yeltsin. Russia’s president,wlll 
have the final say over where and when the ceremony 
will take place. Yekaterinburg, Moscow, and St Peters- 
burg have all been pressing their claims. 

' John Thornhill, Moscow 

■ DEFENCE OF DOLLAR . ■ 

Canada raises interest rate 

The Bank of Canada yesterday raised its benchmark 
interest rate by half a percentage point to 5 per cent in an i 
attempt to support the ailing Canadian dollar. The central 
hank said pressure on theourrency in recent days had left 
it at levels inconsistent with the fundamentals of . the 
Canadian economy. 

The Bank of Canada adjusted its rate after the dollar 
weakened to 68.19 US emits in early trading. The central 
bank also intervened in' the currency markets. The Cana- 
dian dollar had strengthened to 68.56 US cents by midday. 

The bank recently indicated it was amrfartable with 
monetary conditions and hinted strongly it would not • 
raise rates to support the dollar. But the currency's sharp 
decline this week farced central bankers to react in order 
to restore stability in currency markets. 

However, observers questioned whether the rate 
increase would suffice to sustain the dollar. Tbe currency 
has lost about 5 per cent of its value since October, as fall- 
ing commodities prices damaged export earnings of Cana- 
dian companies. A flight to US securities has also weak- • - 
ened the currency. Scott Morrison, Toronto 

■ EUROPEAN LEAGUE 

Poland steps up growth 

Poland was one of Europe's fastest growing economies 
last year, the government's Central Statistical Office 
(GUS) reported yesterday. Poland’s gross domestic prod- 
uct grew by 6.7 per cent compared with 6.1 per cent in ' 
1996. 

Ireland! was the sole European Union member to out- 
pace the Poles. Croatia was the only central European 
country to grow faster than Poland. 

Poland's growth was powered by stremg domestic 
demand. Spending rose by 6 pet cent and investment in 
capital assets grew 22 per cent. At the same time, year-ou- 
year inflationwas 15 per cent in 1997, compared with 20 . 
per cent the previous year. Thelmemploym^rate ’at the 
end of last year reached 10.6 per cent. - 

Foreign investment in Poland was 56.6hn last year, the . 
highest for a single year for any eastern European coun- " 
try, the report said. Cptristopher Bobinski, Warsaw 

m PRODUCTION COKP'RACTS " ■ 

Eurofighter accords signed 

The governments of Britain. Germany. Italy and Spain 
yesterday signed the first production, contracts for tbe 
£42bn ($70bn) Eurofighter combat aircraft with two -indus- 
trial consortia which win bund the aircraft and engines. 

The contracts with toe Eurofighter and Eurqjet consor- 
tia provide for production tooling and various other pre- 
paratory work. In the summer, the gpveromante are 
expected to put in the formal order for the first tranche' of 
148 out of the 620 aircraft they expect tobuy . Britain, ■ 
which is buying 232, will take 55 of the! first tranche. . 
Deliveries are scheduled to begin in 2002. ; • = 

The project will secure thousands of jobs across Europe. 
The Eurofighter consortium comprise British Aerospace; 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace, Atenia ofit&ly and Gass of Spain, 
and Eurqjet groups Rolls-Royce of .the UK, MTU of Ger- 
many, FiatAvio of Italy and Industrie de TurboPropul- 
sores of Spain. Alexander NicoU, Defence Cknrespondent 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Duisenberg dismisses idea of pledge to quit halfway through ECB term 

Dutch resist ‘deal’ on bank job 


By Lionel Barber in Brussels' 
and Barbara Smit 
in Amsterdam 

Wim Duisenberg, the Dutch 
nominee for governor of the 
future European Central 
Bank, yesterday scuttled 
rumours that he had agreed 
a deal to break the Franco- 
Dutch deadlock over the job. 

Mr Duisenberg brushed 
aside pressures elsewhere In 
Europe to accept a compro- 
mise which would allow him 
serve a shortened four-year 
term at the ECB before mak- 
ing way for Jean -Claude 
Trichet, governor of the 
Bank of France. 

“It would be a very bad 
start for the new central 
bank if the first decision 
were to be taken in contra- 
vention of the (Maastricht) 
treaty.” he said. 

. Wim Kok, Dutch prime 
minis ter, reaffirmed support 
for Mr Duisenberg. who is 
president of the European 
Monetary Institute (Emi). 
“The Maastricht treaty says 
eight years" for the ECB 
president’s term. 

Mr Kok’s chief press 
spokesman said: “There is 
no movement There is no 


Wim Duisenberg said yesterday that he had 
“grave hesitations” about whether the 
planned European Central Banfc should 
publish minutes of its policy-making - 
meetings, writes Robert Chote, Economics 
Editor, in Davos. 

Mr Duisenberg said it was Important that 
the ECB should be transparent and 
accountable in the way it sets interest rates 
for the single currency area. But he 
questioned whether publishing mmutes of 
its policy-making meetings would be 
helpfuL 

Revealing the stance adopted by - 
individual members of the central bank's 
executive board could have an undesirable 
impact on financial markets, said Mr 
Duisenberg, president of the European 
Monetary Institute. Market participants 
would spend their tune second guessing 


how individual members might vote, based 
on their past decisions. The decision 
whether to publish minutes will be taken by 
the bank's governing council, some time 
after it comes into being in July. Mr 
Duisenberg said he would be happy to abide 
by the council’s decision and bis 
reservations were not an objection in 
principle. He conceded there was pressure 
to take the step. The US Federal Reserve 
and the Bank of England both publish 
minutes of their policy-making meetings. 

A number of observers have expressed 
worries about the ECB's likely lack of 
transparency. The Maastricht treaty 
specifies only that it should make an annual 
report and that the president and members 
of the executive board should appear before 
committees of the European parliament. 
Davos reports. Page *1 


progress’" towards a compro- 
mise. 

This week, several Euro- 
pean newspapers reported 
that a Franco-Dutch compro- 
mise was in the offing. That 
would settle an embarrass- 
ing dispute ahead of the 
launch of monetary union on 
January L 1999. 

But a key condition was 
that Mr Duisenberg would 
have to give a written pledge 
to quit half-way through his 
eight-year mandate. 


Telephone call 
claim deals 
Clinton blow 


Mr Duisenberg. who last 
year emerged as the favour- 
ite for the top job, dismissed 
the reports during a Dutch 
TV interview on Thursday 
night. “The appointment is 
for eight years. I am now 62. 
and I could carry on for a 
long time.” 

Mr Duisenberg’s decision 
to reject the deal on Dutch 
television could signal a 
hardening of negotiating 
positions between the 
Netherlands and France, 




raising the risk of a diplo- 
matic confrontation. 

But other observers said it 
could be a plea to all parties 
to avoid a formal deal. Such 
an agreement would look 
like a political fix and could 
threaten the independence of 
the ECB, which is guaran- 
teed under Maastricht. 

These observers noted that 
there was a precedent for a 
curtailed term. Alexandre 
Lamfalussy. the first presi- 
dent of the Emi, precursor of 


By Mark Suzman"-' 
in Washington .- 

The White House was again 

-forced on -to the defensive 
yesterday as the woman wbo 
triggered the investigation 
into whether President Bill 
Clinton" had an affair with 
Monica Lewinsky, a White 
Hoiise aide, said die had per- 
sonally overheard a tele- 
phone conversation between 
the two. " 

1 Linda Tripp, a. .former 
White Hptise ' employee who 
now works at the Pentagon, 
said in a statement, released 
by her lawyer that she had 
been staying at- Mis Lewin- 
sky's apartment one night 

| Wbeh • MT ' ClMbh "had tele- 
]ihdnedhCTrShesdl{i sh£ had 
also overheard other phone 
calls “directly relating to her 
relationship with.- the presi- 
dent”'ahd that Ms 1 Lewinsky 
had described ""every detail" 
of that- relationship over 
“hundreds of hours” of con- 
versations. 

The statement came as a 
blow to the White House, 
which has regained momen- 
tum in recent days following 
Mr Clinton'S successful State 
of 'the Union address which 
set out an ambitious new 


policy agenda. Polls taken 
since the speech show that 
Americans are divided over 
the validity of the allega- 
tions, but overwhelmingly 
approve of Mr Clinton's per- 
formance as president and 
believe he will finish his 
term in office. 

Mike McCurry. White 
House spokesman, said the 
polls probably should be 
taken “with a pinch of salt” 
but broadly demonstrated 
the public's common sense. 
“They have not rushed to 
judgment, unlike some oth- 
ers, and they want to have 
time to consider all the 
facts," he said. 

Ms Tripp admitted she bad 
been in conversations with 
'Lucy Goldberg.' a literary 
agent with a known dislike 
of the president, about a pos- 
sible book on the White 
House. However, she 
strongly' denied she had 
acted because of a political 
agenda when she secretly 
taped conversations with Ms 
Lewinsky about the alleged 
affair and gave them to fed- 
eral prosecutors. 

She said she was con- 
cerned only about “potential 
crimes” related to the presi- 
dency and bad struggled 



mm 


Monica Lewinsky, with her attorney Nathaniel Speights, leaves the Cosmos social club in 
Washington late on Thursday night awn* 


“long _ at^d hard” before con- 
testing' Kenneth Starr, the 
independent counsel h e ad in g 
the Investigation. “The 
vicious' personal attacks 
against me by an administra- 
tion spokesman, and the 
general climate of threats, 
intimidation, McCarthyistic 
tactics and guilt by associa- 
tion can only serve to deter 
those who In the future may 
dare to bring information to 
law enforcement officials," 
she said. 

Meanwhile, lawyers for 
Paula Jones, a former 


Arkansas , state employee 
suing the president for" 
alleged sexual harassment, 
confirmed they would appeal 
against a ruling by an 
Arkansas judge that evi- 
dence relating to Ms Lewin- 
sky could not be admitted in 
the case. They had been hop- 
ing to use the evidence to try 
to establish a pattern of Mr 
Clinton abusing his position 
to solicit sexual favours 
from government employees. 

Susan Carpenter-McMil- 
lan, Ms Jones’s main 
adviser, claimed that recent 


reports about Ms ^wonsky’s 
sex life, including an affair 
with a former teacher, were 
a White House smear. “It is 
so reminiscent of what the 
White House tried to do to 
Paula." she said. 

Ms Tripp also complained 
about attempts to portray 
Ms Lewinsky as potentially 
unstable. “I am disturbed by 
the smear campaign that 
maligns Monica." she said. 
“She is a bright, caring, gen- 
erous soul - one who has 
made poor choices." 

Man in the News, Page 6 


experiencS team 
i (fi^ering consistent 


White House 
throws weight 
behind bailout 



£ strong long-term 
performance. 
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By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

The US administration 
yesterday sent its big guns 
to Capitol Hill to make the 
case that the $18bn it has 
requested for the east Asia 
bailout is necessary for both 
US national security and the 
economy. 

The treasury secretary and 
deputy treasury secretary, 
defence secretary and chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve 
argued that the US should 
give $14.5bn to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and 
$3.5bn for an emergency sta- 
bilisation fund. 

Robert Rubin, Treasury 
secretary, said he expected 
the effects of the crisis on 
the US . would be “relatively 
moderate” unless “the finan- 
cial instability spreads more 
broadly to other emerging 
markets". 

Separately, the Commerce 
Department said growth In 
last year's final quarter was 
4.3 per cent, against the 
third period, according to 
Initial estimates. GDP had 
been boosted by exports - 
which were bound to slow as 
Asia bought less - and 
inventory building, analysts 
said. Growth for the year 
was 3.8 per cent, the fastest 
annual rate in a decade. 

But investment bank Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell said 
, the larger than expected 
increase in GDP masked 
underlying weakness. Real 
capital spending fell for the 
first time since 1991. and 
consumer spending slowed 
from the third quarter. 

In his evidence to the 


House banking committee. 
Alan Greenspan. Federal 
Reserve chairman, said there 
was “a small but not negligi- 
ble probability" that the 
“upset” In east Asia could 
have negative effects on 
Japan. Latin America, and 
eastern and central Europe. 
This could have repercus- 
sions in the US. 

He told critics of the IMF 
that it was necessary to have 
an international organisa- 
tion in place to convince sov- 
ereign nations “to alter 
destructive policies that 
Impair [their] own perfor- 
mance and threaten conta- 
gion to [their] neighbours". 

Mr Greenspan said the 
IMF programme was not 
intended to reward excessive 
risk takers. Asian equity 
losses, excluding those of 
Japan, since June 1997 were 
estimated to have exceeded 
STOObn. of which more than 
$30bn had been lost by US 
investors. Further losses had 
been incurred In bonds and 
real estate, he said. 

William Cohen, defence 
secretary, said there were 
“enormous issues" at stake 
in assisting Asia now - in 
particular in South Korea 
where the US should not be 
seen as sending a signal to 
North Korea that it was 
taming away. 

“You are not going to have 
investment into those coun- 
tries and those regions 
where there is great instabil- 
ity,” he said. “If there is sta- 
bility. business will follow. 
Security itself breeds stabil- 
ity. which in turn allows for 
the investment which is 
really crucial” 


Patience is r unning 
outs, US warns Iraq 


the ECB. had retired ahead 
of schedule, albeit of his own 
accord. 

The UK, which holds the 
presidency of the European 
Union, has the task of bro- 
kering a deal over the ECB 
presidency. It must also 
arrange an agreement over 
the appointment of five 
other executive board posi- 
tions which have eight-year 
terms. 

The goal is to reach an 
agreement among EU lead- 
ers at the May 1-3 summit in 
Brussels. The summit will 
select the rounder members 
of the single currency and 
announce bilateral exchange 
rates between euro zone 
members. 

But President Jacques Chi- 
rac's surprise decision to 
nominate Mr Tricbet last 
November means that the 
issue of the ECB job has 
turned into a matter or pres- 
tige between France and the 
Netherlands. 

Speaking in Davos yester- 
day. Mr Duisenberg insisted 
he was as confident as ever 
that he would become ECB 
president Dutch politicians 
from all parties have lined 
up to pledge their support. 


By David White in Madrid 
and Laura Silber 
in New York 

Prospects for a diplomatic 
settlement with Iraq over 
UN arms inspections have 
been “all but exhausted". 
Madeleine Albright. US sec- 
retary of state, warned yes- 
terday. making a US military 
strike against Baghdad more 
likely. 

“Our patience is running 
out." she said after a meet- 
ing in Madrid with Yevgeny 
Primakov, her Russian coun- 
terpart. The talks foiled to 
overcome sharp differences 
between Washington and 
Moscow over the handling of 
the Iraqi crisis. 

Mr Primakov, who has 
opposed military action, said 
after more than two hours of 
talks with Mrs Albright that 
Moscow insisted on seeking 
a negotiated solution. He 
was backed up by Victor 
Chernomyrdin, Russian 
prime minister, wbo said 
from Davos, where be was 
attending the World Eco- 
nomic Forum, that Moscow 
‘"strongly opposed" any west- 
ern air strikes 3gainst Iraq. 

“We’re a little more 
patient." Mr Primakov said 
at the end of a joint press 
conference at Madrid air- 
port. where he met the US 
secretary of state. But he 
accepted that the situation 
was '•pretty serious”. 

Mrs Albright on a five-day 


tour in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East to drum up support 
for the US stand on Iraq, 
recognised that Russia was 

“working earnestly" for a 
peaceful solution, but added: 
"Despite all their best 
efforts. 1 am sceptical." 

There was no concrete evi- 
dence that Iraq was negotia- 
ting for any reason other 
than diversion and delay, 
she added. 

It was important that the 
permanent members of the 
UN Security Council should 
be united on policy towards 
Baghdad. Mrs Albright said. 
The international commu- 
nity needed to deliver "a 
strong message" to Iraq to 
step obstructing UN weap- 
ons inspectors. 

"All options are open if 
there is not compliance," she 
said, accusing Baghdad of “a 
fundamental violation" of 
UN resolutions. 

Mrs Albright was briefed 
during the meeting on talks 
held earlier this week in 
Baghdad by special Russian 
envoy Viktor Posuvalyuk. 
But Mr Primakov told jour- 
nalists it was not the right 
time to unveil the results of 
the talks. 

Mrs Albright was due to 
meet Jordan’s King Hussein 
in London yesterday and 
Robin Cook, UK foreign sec- 
retary, today, before travel- 
ling to the Middle East. 

The French foreign minis- 
try. which on Thursday 


appeared to have softened its 
opposition to tbe use of 
force, insisted yesterday that 
France's position on Iraq 
had not changed. 

Baghdad's call for a freeze 
on UN weapons inspections 
was "unacceptable", said a 
spokesman. "We have to 
step up the search for a dip- 
lomatic solution so that Iraq 
agrees to the resumption of 
talks on the inspections."' 

Against tbe background of 
diplomatic and military pres- 
sure. the UN is set to recom- 
mend that the Security 
Council increase dramatic- 
ally the $2bn of oil Iraq is 
allowed to sell under the 
"oil-for-food” deal. 

In advance of a final 
report due to be delivered to 
the Council on Monday by 
Kofi Annan, UN secretary- 
general. diplomats said 
recommendations for an 
increase to meet the humani- 
tarian needs of Iraq ranged 
from S2.5bn to S4.9bn. 

The UN was also yesterday 
putting the finishing touches 
to plans for an emergency 
evacuation in the event of a 
military strike. 

UN staff in Baghdad were 
moving to eight designated 
hotels after Iraqi officials 
had asked them to leave 
their private accommodation 
for "security reasons". Some 
UN officials feared staff may 
be used as h uman shields in 
the event of a military 
strike. 


Moscow lifts rates to 
avert attack on rouble 


By Chrystia Freeland 
in Moscow 

The Russian central bank 
yesterday resorted to “dra- 
matic" measures to restore 
market confidence La the 
shaky rouble, raising inter- 
est rates to 42 per cenL 

The move followed a steep 
increase in the domestic 
treasury bill market where 
yields jumped above 42 per 
cent tills week. Bankers in 
Moscow have begun to spec- 
ulate on an attack on the 
rouble and some have called 
for the'central bank to raise 
rates to 60 per cent. 

Boris Yeltsin. Russian 
president, may have added 
to the rouble's jitters yester- 
day by telling journalists 
that “one or two” ministers 
in his cabinet would soon be 
axed. His announcement 
heightened investor fears 
that the weakened reform 
team in the government 
might soon be ousted and 
that the Kremlin was no lon- 
ger backing tough market 
reform. 

Bnt Sergei Dubinin, chair- 


man of tbe centra] bank, yes- 
terday sought to reassure 
skittish investors, insisting 
the rate increases were proof 
of the government's determi- 
nation to defend the rouble. 

“I would call this a dra- 
matic step, a strong step,” 
Mr Dubinin said of the cen- 
tral bank’s decision to move 
the refinancing rate to 42 per 
cent from 28 per cent, and 
the lombard rate, at which 
the central bank lends to 
commercial banks, to 42 per 
cent from 36 percent. 

Market fears that the rou-. 
ble would be devalued were: 
"false" but the ; prevailing:?, 
negative sentiment had 
forced the central bank to 
act to “break the mood". 

Mr Dubinin also admon- 
ished Russian domestic 
hanks for panicking at the 
withdrawal of some foreign 
capital from the bond mar- 
ket. 

He said that, in January. 

glAbn of foreign money had 
been withdrawn but pointed 
out the exodus had been par- 
tially offset by new foreign 
purchases of 51.2bn. 


However, the net outflow 
has eaten into the central 
bank's hard currency and 
gold reserves. Mr Dubinin 
said reserves stood at $16bn 
yesterday, a fall of nearly 
$7bn over the past three 
months. 

Analysts praised the cen- 
tral bank's move, but 
warned that anxious mar- 
kets might continue putting 
pressure on the rouble. 

“At last, they did the right 
thing. They are realising 
that they have the makings 
of a forced devaluation of 
the rouble." said Al Breach, 
Ian economist at the Russian 
European Centre for Eco- 
nomic Policy. "There is real 
panic among foreigners in 
the market” 

Investors seem likely to 
continue testing the central 
bank's nerve. “In the short 
term the market hasn't 
taken it too well" said Par 
MeUstrom, head of research 
at Brunswick Warburg, a 
Moscow investment bank. 
“The market is trying to test 
them to see if they will panic 
and raise rates again." 
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NEWS: DAVOS SUMMIT 


Van Miert seeks global 
competition rules accord 


By Guy de Jonquieres 

Global competition rules are 
needed to provide stronger 
worldwide anti-trust enforce- 
ment and to avoid clashes 
and inconsistencies between 
national authorities, Karel 
Van Miert, the European 
Union's competition commis- 
sioner. said yesterday. 

He called for an interna- 
tional agreement on basic 
principles, covering issues 
such as the approach taken 
towards cartels. He also 
envisaged procedures to 
ensure that investigations 
into the same cases by 
watchdogs in different coun- 
tries reached compatible 
conclusions. 

Mr Van Miert said closer 
international co-operation 
was needed, because the 
number of cross-border 


mergers was rapidly Increas- 
ing. Some global markets 
were dominated by only two 
or three companies which 
were not fully covered by 
any anti-trust authority. 

Increasing concentration 
in certain industries posed a 
threat to free markets. “One 

of the dangers ahead of us is 

that we will end up with pri- 
vate monopolies or compa- 
nies with dominant monopo- 
lies worldwide." 

Although Washington and 
Brussels already have an 
agreement to cooperate on 
anti-trust enforcement they 

only narrowly avoided a con- 
frontation last year when 
Brussels objected to the 
merger of Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas, even 
though it had been approved 
by US anti-trust authorities. 

Mr Van Miert proposed 


WTfRLD 

ECONOMIC 

FORUM 


that the EU and the US 
should join forces to press 
for the creation of a body for 
settling trade disputes. U 
would mediate in interna- 
tional disagreements over 
competition rules and be 
modelled on the World Trade 
Organisation’s operation. 

He said such a body would 
not have the full powers of a 
court of law. One reason was 
that Washington was cool on 
the idea and had argued 
strongly against last year's 
decision by the WTO to set 
up a working party on com- 
petition policy. 

However, the commis- 


sioner hoped Washington 
would rethink its position 
after the recent failure by a 
WTO disputes panel to 
uphold a US complaint that 
Japan bad rigged its photo- 
graphic film market at the 
expense of Kodak. 

He said the US had lost 
the argument because WTO 
rules covered only trade 
issues. “If the case had been 
examined on the basis of 
competition rules, the result 
might have been very differ- 
ent" 

Mr Peter Sutherland, for- 
merly an EU competition 
commissioner and the 
WTO's first director general, 
broadly backed Mr Van 
Mierfs proposals. 

But he said attempts to 
formulate global rules 
should not be too ambitious. 
as the US and EU would 
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net more US 


Van Miert danger of private monopolies 


never agree to an interna- 
tional body with powers to 
overrule their own competi- 
tion authorities. 

Mr Sutherland, who Is 
chairman of British Petro- 


leum and. Goldman Sachs 
Inter national, said all WTO 
members should be obliged 
to enact and enforce basic 
competition rules. 

Letter from Davos. Page 7 


US urges speed on 
Holocaust claims 


By William HaU 

The US government has stressed 
that it wants Swiss banks to co-op- 
erate in a quick and fair settle- 
ment of the multi-billion dollar VS 
class actions which they face from 
Holocaust survivors. 

But the government also called 
for a permanent lifting of sanction 
threats against the banks. 

Stuart Eizenstat - the US under 
secretary of state spearheading the 
international investigation into 
Nazi gold issues - is meeting 
senior Swiss bankers in Davos this 
weekend to discuss progress. 

Last month Mr Eizenstat organ- 
ised in Zurich the first face to face 
meeting between the heads of the 
three big banks and US class 
action lawyers. The meeting gener- 
ated speculation that the banks 
were moving towards some form 
of final global settlement 

Mr Eizenstat yesterday refused 
to comment on the steps towards a 
global settlement which might be 
taking place behind the scenes. 

However, he condemned the 
actions of local state finance offi- 
cials in the US who have been try- 
ing to bring pressure on the banks 


by threatening to start boycotting 
them after the end of March if no 
progress has been made. He said: 
“Sanctions will not only retard 
farther progress to come to clo- 
sure. they are unjustified based 
upon the concrete and courageous 
actions Switzerland and Swiss 
banks have taken." 

He indicated that discussions 
between the banks and lawyers 
were continuing. He continued to 
be available to mediate if neces- 
sary. 

Mr Eizenstat yesterday met Fla- 
vio Cotti, Switzerland's president 
and foreign minister, mil went out 
of his way to praise the “extraordi- 
nary measures" Switzerland had 
taken to address the issues raised 
by its wartime dealings with the 
Nazis. 

He described a recent report by 
the Simon Wiesenthal centre that 
Switzerland hail put Jewish refu- 
gees into “slave labour camps” as 
“imbalanced”. He said that no 
nation, including the US, had a 
spotless record when it came to 
wartime refugee policy. He 
acknowledged that on a per capita 
basis Switzerland had taken In 
more refugees than the US. 


Europe’s socio-economic 
system ‘failing’ populace 


By Tony Jackson 

Europe does not have a problem 
with competitiveness, according to 
a self-styled “revolutionary group” 
of young business leaders at Davos. 
They claim instead that the social 
and economic system has broken 
down. Decisive leadership, as prac- 
tised by business, is needed to fix 
it 

Hubert Joly. president of the 
French subsidiary of the comput- 
ing group EDS. said Europe's sys- 
tem was producing highly anti- 
social outcomes, even though eco- 
nomic growth was on a par with 
the US. 

The burden of unemployment 
was carried by the weakest individ- 
uals, such as the young and the 
unskilled. 

“Those issues have been studied 
by plenty of institutions," Mr Joly 
said. “But nothing happens. Any 
situation can be turned round if 
you have leadership. In a corporate 
environment, when you diagnose 
you act. Why not in countries?" 

He urged political leaders to set 
aspirational goals for Europe's pop- 
ulation. The aims should not just 


be budgetary or monetary tn char- 
acter. 

Politicians should also recognise 
that the socio-economic model was 
broken. They should stop denying 
that the free market was the only 
way to fix it and should stop lying 
to electorates and restore ethical 
values in politics. 

Werner Seifert, chief executive of 
the German stock exchange, said 
the key to reform lay in capital 
markets. This applied to the way 
capital was used in business as 
well as to the bankrupt pensions 
system. 

“We have to trigger an investor 
revolution in Europe," he said. 
“This lever can be used faster than 
in the labour or product markets, 
and could trigger a revolution 
there." 

He said that while Germany 
invested more capital per head 
than the US. its capital was 35 per 
cent Jess productive. The business 
community should adopt share- 
holder value: for a given amount of 
risk, shareholders in Germany 
received two percentage points less 
return than in the UK, and 4 points 
less than In the US. 


Adair Turner, director general of 
the Confederation of British Indus- 
try. denied Europe's problem was a 
failure to compete in global mar- 
kets. 

“The export sector of the Euro- 
pean economy is the part which is 
doing best," he said. Hie productiv- 
ity of French manufacturing 
exports per hour worked was prob- 
ably the highest in the world. 

The two main problems, he said, 
were inflexible labour markets and 
the failure to create new busi- 
nesses. “The vast majority of this," 
he said, “would be occurring if 
Europe were surrounded by a ditch 
1,000 miles deep.” 

Academics in the audience 
largely agreed with his sentiments. 
Professor Joseph Bower of the Har- 
vard Business School, said: “If you 
create a strong export sector 
through capital investment, you 
are killing jobs. You create the 
kind of economy you're complain- 
ing about” 

Antonio Borges, dean of Insead. 
said that while Europe did not 
have a competitiveness problem, it 
wasted its capital and labour 
resources. 


Hie use of the internet to . 
purchase goods and services 
in the US is expected to - ■ 
grow more than tenfold this 
year and should bermuring 
at well over lxn transactions 
a day by thread of 1998/ - 
" William Melton, chief V T‘ 
executive, of Cybercash. said 

that last year only a few - 

hundred US men&auts were, 
taking money over the. .. 
internet That number has 
grown to 60,000-80,000, 

while the dally number, of 
transactions has risen from ■ 
tens of thousamis to 
hundreds of thousands over 
tiie past year. 

Ira Magazfner, a White 
House ad vis« on electronic 
money, said electronic 
commerce would be the 
primary engine of growth 
for the world economy in 
the next century. By 2005 
there would belbn people 
on the internet. . . 

Mr Magaziner stressed 
that the US gover n ment had 
no interest in imposing 
customs duties or 
discriminatory taxes on 
internet comme rce. ' 

William HaU 
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Tighten ing ca pi tal 
requirements on Asian 

hwnlfc toft q uickly l isfcs 

worsening the credit crunch 
in these countries with 
possibly catastrophic 
results, according to 
Britain's top financial 
regulator. 
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tide in the FT hot akbatoou 
Weather penritflng, tie baton will. 

Itotef Betodera today and Monday. 
from 1030 to 14:00 and from 17*M 
to 1930 and a& day Sunday. 


• Howard Davies, chairman 

of the nascent Financial 

Serrices Authority, signed . 
that aggressive regulatory -. 
'responses tnAsSa could 

makeproblems. worse.He 
urged regulators to . 
concentrate on longer-term . 

reform. 1 
.Reforms should include 
disentangling banks from 
go vernments and industrial 
companies, as well as 
Increasing competition in 
domestic banking- ; 

. markets. . ‘ Robert Chute 

□ □ □ 

ff predictions at Davos are 
to.be trusted, consolidation 
in the US banking industry : 
has seen nothing yeL 
According to Professor 
Brian Arthur of the Santa 
Fe Institute, the internet 
means today’s. 20,000 US 
banks will have shnmk to 
about six in thejnext decade, - 
With 90 per cent of the 
market between them. 

How many of those six, he 
was. asked from the floor, 
are banks today? Bear in 
mind, he said tactfully, that 
he holds the Citibank chair 
at Santa Fe. “The question . 
is whether customers will 
see digital banking as an 
extension of the ATM on to 
the desktop, or an extension 
Of their software.” 

So? Well, be concluded, do 
not forget that based on- 
market values. Microsoft 
could buy Citibank eight 
times over. Torn/ Jackson 
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Jamie Lee now on 07000 707070. 
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KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Document and modal your . 
company business processes 
and see your real costslt Over 
1000 users already wortdwkte in 

many mdustries- 
KAJSHA Modeler Pro, an 
easy to use Documentation/ 
Costing/Management tod for 
Wlndows&S/ NT. Superb 
graphical interface, tuny 
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This week's issue of Investors Chronicle examines the whole gamut of 
savings and financial products. We select the best buys for 1998. From 
savings accounts to share-dealing and Peps to personal pensions you'J] 
find the complete low-down on what to buy...and what not to. 

For the more cautious investor we look at guaranteed funds which 
protect your money even if the market falls. And we also highlight the 
best income generating products on the 
market 

Product costs are dissected, so that you can compare like for like and 
assess whether the investment is good value. 

Investors Chronicle complete with Best Buys for 1998 is on sale Friday 
30th January from your newsagent Price £2.50. 
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NEWS: UK 


Ruling by California Supreme Court opens way for Names to sue insurance market 

Lloyd’s may face US trial for fraud 


By Christopher Adams in London 
and John Authors in New York 

Ttae Supreme Court of California 
has delivered an embarrassing 
blow to efforts by Lloyd's of Lon- 
don to end litigation which has 
dogged it in the United States. The 
court's decision, made in the past 
few days, means Lloyd's could be 
subjected to a full-blown fraud trial 
outside the UK. 

Lloyd's said yesterday it had 
failed to overturn a ruling by the 
Californian appeals court that 
three Lloyd's Names, individuals 
who have traditionally backed it, 
be allowed to sue it in the US. 


Lloyd's had protested against the 
ruling on the grounds that the 
three waived those rights under an 
agreement they signed when they 
became members of the market. 

The American Names Associa- 
tion, which led the campaign 
against Lloyd's by Names who 
refused to accept the 1396 settle- 
ment, said the supreme court deci- 
sion not to review the appeals rul- 
ing was a breakthrough. Jack 
Shettle. the association's east coast 
chairman, said: “For the first time 
ever. Lloyd's can be taken into 
court and we can present evidence 
and get discovery. Up to now 
they've been avoiding it." 


Jeffrey Peterson, the associa- 
tion's executive director, claimed 
the court had upbeld Names' con- 
tention that Lloyd’s had been sell- 
ing securities, which would criti- 
cally affect how its sales practices 
should be regulated in the US. 

Lloyd's said this had yet to be 
established. In addition, it said the 
plaintiffs case may be blocked on 
grounds that it has been launched 
too late. It said it had exhausted all 
avenues or appeal in this case and 
was unable to take it into the US 
federal court system, where it had 
won several rulings in support of 
Its argument and was awaiting the 
outcome of another appeal. 


The state court's decision came 
as it emerged that Britain's Serious 
Fraud Office has examined docu- 
ments said by a group of Lloyd's 
Names to be evidence of fraud and 
decided not to conduct its own 
investigation into the losses which 
the market suffered. 

“There is insufficient evidence to 
justify a formal investigation or 
any criminal proceedings." an SFO 
official said. Some Names, who 
refused to sign up for the Lloyd's 
recovery plan completed In 1996. 
have alleged the market committed 
fraud by recruiting new members 
while concealing knowledge of the 
billions of pounds in losses it later 


suffered and the threat posed by 
claims related to asbestesis. 

None of the allegations has been 
proved in court and Lloyd's said 
much of the alleged evidence had 
been rejected by independent 
inquiries and by the SFO. The lat- 
est attempt was launched late lost 
year by Sir William J affray, 
another Name who countered 
demands he pay debts owed to 
Lloyd's by Filing his own writ. 

David West and his daughters, 
the three Names who are fighting 
Lloyd's in California and whose 
case also centres on allegations or 
fraud, have conducted a tenacious 
campaign against the market. 


International fans swell soccer crowds 


Premier League 
games attract 
many visitors 
from outside 
the country 

T he popularity’ of soc- 
cer outside Britain is 
well documented. 
Live Premiership action is 
broadcast weekly in 132 
countries, while the FA Cup 
Final draws an estimated 
global TV audience of 400m. 
The presence of more than 
1-10 players from nearly -10 
countries has also raised the 
game’s international profile. 

The 1996 European cham- 
pionship also proved to some 
280,000 visiting fans that 
British soccer still offers an 
environment which is gener- 
ally welcoming and. at the 
very least, devoid of the 
unpleasant pitch perimeter 
fences often found in other 
countries. 

A conservative estimate 
suggests that, excluding the 
lODg-established influx of 
supporters from the Repub- 
lic of Ireland, at least 2,000 
fans from outside Britain 
attend Premier League 
matches on average every 
week, sometimes rising to 
more than 4,000. out of an 
aggregate weekend atten- 
dance of between 240,000 and 
280,000. 

Old Trafford. the home of 
Manchester United, remains 
the most coveted destina- 
tion. Yet such is the demand 
that only 200-300 overseas 
visitors usually obtain tick- - 
ets. Among these. United's 
Scandinavian Supporters’ 
Club shares 100 season tick- 
ets between its members - 
who number 25.000 in Nor- 


Have boots, will travel: stars with pulling power 


r League 
clubs, nearly 


Some 141 non-UK 
players are 
registered with 
Premier League 
soccer clubs, needy 
a quarter of the 
total. 

They come from 36 
countries. j 

including Costa JW 
Rica, Slovenia. qB 
Tobago and 
Estonia. Only 24 
of the total need 
work permits 
because they come 
from outside the 
European Economic 
Area. 

Chotsea and 
Arsenal have the 
most such players, 
with 13 each, and 
Wimbledon has the 
fewest with one • 
Norwegian Stale 
Solbakkan. 

Source; fA PiwuarLaague 
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For $117 each, 
including a 
match ticket, 
up to 1,000 
Scandinavians 
travel by ferry 
for the weekend 

way alone. Both the US and 
Japanese branches have 
four, with two available for 
South Africa. United says 
every season ticket regis- 
tered outside the UK is used. 

Cheaper winter travel 
packages have also boosted 
numbers. For Israelis, shop- 


ping excursions from Tel 
Aviv to London have long 
been popular. But now that 
the Haifa-born Gyal Berkovic 
is in such One form for the 
east London team of West 
Ham, at least four Israeli 
travel agents are throwing 
In a match ticket for pack- 
ages priced at about £300 
($500). 

Scandinavian Seaways 
offers a weekend return 
ferry from Esbjerg to Har- 
wich in eastern England, 
including a match ticket, for 
just £70. Up to 1,000 Norweg- 
ians, Danes and Swedes take 
this deal every weekend. 

Three-night deals from 
Oslo are also in great 
demand. Gjermund Holseter 
of Norway’s largest football 
tour operator. Sport & Spe- 


cial Reiser, sells 500 pack- 
ages a weekend on average, 
each costing £400. 

Russell Lamford, Arsenal's 
box office manager, esti- 
mates that,, on average, 800 
Scandinavian supporters 
attend every north London 
home match. In a stadium 
limited to 38,500 seats, this 
represents more than 2 per 
cent of capacity. 

Given the scarcity of avail- 
able tickets for London 
teams such as Arsenal. Chel- 
sea and Tottenham, the capi- 
tal's highest concentration 
of non-British fans is found 
at Selhurst Park, the ground 
shared by south London's 
Crystal Palace and west Lon- 
don's Wimbledon. 

Not counting the tourists 
who book through the Tick- 


etmaster agency or buy tick- 
ets on the day, Crystal Pal- 
ace reports an average of 500 
pre-booked overseas sales 
per match, while for Wimble- 
don the total can at times 
reach an astonishing 2.000. 

Apparently, the identity of 
the visiting team rarely 
determines the level of inter- 
est. except In the case of 
Eyal Berkovic's Israeli fol- 
lowing. 

A spokesman says that 
most visitors to Selhurst 
Park just want a good after- 
noon out and a chance to see 
in the flesh some of the stars 
they regularly watch on 
television. 

Simon Inglis 

Weekend, Page K 


Exchange 
urged to 
act over 
order book 
problems 

By George Graham, 

Banking Editor 

Investors and dealers are 
urging the London Stock 
Exchange to delay opening 
until 09h30 as problems con- 
tinue in the first hour of 
trading on its electronic 
order book. 

Although the new trading 
system, launched in October, 
has shown improvements 
since the volatile Christmas/ 
New Year period, few orders 
are entered when tbe market 
opens at 0Sh30 London time. 

That has led to wide gaps 
between the best buy and 
sell prices displayed on trad- 
ing screens, and some retail 
customers received erratic 
prices for orders they 
entered overnight 

Order book updates 

Average FTSE 100 order book 
spreads in fest halt hour 
of trading (bps) 

160 



Kvaerner may 
be rail rescuer 


Court rejects plea from 
Parma ham producers 


By Charis Grosser and 
Charles Batchelor 

The government has 
approached Eurorail, a con- 
sortium which narrowly 
failed to win the original 
contest to build the high 
speed rail link from London 
to the Channel tunnel, 
between England and 
France, to investigate 
whether it could help rescue 
the link. 

In a separate move, the 
promoters of Central Rail- 
way, a £3bn ($5bn) scheme to 
create a freight and passen- 
ger rail link between tbe 
Midlands and the Channel 
tunnel which was rejected 
by MPs in 1996, wrote to 
John Prescott, deputy prime 
minister, urging- him to 
reconsider their proposal. 

Plans for the £5.4bn Lon- 
don-channel project look 
near collapse this week after 
its promoter, London & Con- 
tinental Railways, was 
refused an additional £lJ2bn 
of public funding by the gov- 
ernment. 

Eurorail, which is led by 


Kvaerner, the shipping and 
construction group, is 
believed to be considering its 
options. It wrote to the gov- 
ernment in November, ask- 
ing to be kept informed of 
any changes to the LCR 
project. 

Its original bid failed 
because it would have cost 
the government some £500m 

more than LCR's bid. But its 
executives believe their busi- 
ness case made more sense 
than LCR's because it would 1 
not have tapped the finan - , 
cial markets for funding , 
until the rail operation. 
Eurostar, was making 
money. 

Its passenger forecasts are 1 
also thought to have been i 
far Jess aggressive than , 
LCR’s. 

Virgin Group, one of i 
LCR's shareholders, is 
thought to be considering 
resigning its seat on the 
company's board to free 
itself to join another consor- 
tium, possibly one led by 
Railtrack. 

Editorial Comment, Page 6 


Italian producers of Parma 
ham failed yesterday in their 
attempt to persuade the 
High Court in London to bar 
a UK store chain from using 
the Parma name on meat 
produced in the Parma 
region but sliced and packed 
in England. 

A judge ruled that 
although European Union 
rules gave Parma a protected 
“designation of origin ", they 
did not include the strict 
Italian rules on slicing and 
packaging - which therefore 
did not apply in the UK. 

The ruling was a victory 
for Asda Stores in its battle 
with the Consorzio del Pro- 
sciutto di Parma, the power- 
ful Parma ham trade associa- 
tion. Asda celebrated by 
setting up a Parma ham stall 
on the pavement outside the 
court with a placard describ- 
ing the case as “The Barmy 
Parma Drama". 

According to Italian law, 
the ham must be fully pre- 
pared for sale in the Parma 
region of the Po Valley 
under the control of the Con- 
sorzio. 


The government may change its rales banning the sale of 
beef-on-the-bone after environmental health officers said 
the ban was “extraordinarily difficult” to enforce, Maggie 
Urry writes. 

Jack Cunningham, agriculture minister, warned batchers 
who were still selling beef on the bone that they were 
“putting themselves above the law”. Since the ban came 
into effect on December 16, no prosecutions have been 
initiated. The ban - condemned by many people who sug- 
gest the government has gone too far in its concern for 
public health - was introduced after experts on “mad cow 
disease” found a slight risk that tnfectivity could be carried 
in bones and potentially cause the fatal new variant 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease in humans. Paul Robinson, who 
continues to sell beef-on-the-bone in his shop in Stock- 
bridge, southern England, said: “We are going to be prose- 
cuted. It’s only a matter of time." 


•$Si® 




Arturo Barone, a lawyer 
for the Consorzio. said after 
the London hearing that the 
judge's decision had serious 
implications for the produc- 
ers of many other products 
protected by designation of 
origin. His clients would 
seek to take tbe case to the 
European Court of Justice if 
necessary. 

Parma ham, he said, was a 
very fine delicacy, and its 
reputation and quality 
depended on the rigorous 




controls operated by the pro- 
ducers. Asda insisted it was 
ridiculous to suggest that its 
ham was somehow inferior 
because of where it had been 
packed. 

The judge said there were 
about 5,600 recognised pig 
breeders and 220 slaughter- 
ers in the Parma region. 
Detailed laws regulated the 
type of pigs which could be 
used, their rearing condi- 
tions and diet, and slaugh- 
tering procedures. 
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Source: Martara Analysts 

However, other traders 
oppose change in opening 
hours, as they want to be 
able to start trading as early 
as possible to catch up on 
movements overnight in 
New York and Asian 
markets. 

The exchange plans to 
consult members this spring 
on changes to the trading 
system, including opening 
hours and the possible 
extension of tbe order book 
to shares from the ETSE 250 
index. 

An exchange analysis of 
trading shows that the aver- 
age spread between buying 
and selling prices on the 
order book has narrowed to 
50 basis points from 62 basis 
points under the old market - 
making system. 

But spreads in the first 
half hour of trading have 
been much wider. 

The exchange's analysis of 
the first three months of 
trading show that the order 
book is still handling only 
32 per cent on average or 
trading in FTSE 100 shares. 

Exchange officials argue, 
however, that if you strip 
out “non-eligible" trades 
which cannot go through the 
order book - retail orders 
below the minimum size, for 
example, or very large trades 
like a company share buy- 
back - the book accounts for 
60 per cent of trading. 
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UK NEWS DIGEST 

‘Dollars’ jibe 
in GTech case 

Guy Snowden, the GTech chairman accused of attempting 
to bribe Richard Brunson to withdraw his rival bid to run 
the National Lottery, "had dollar signs flashing in front of 
his eyes" w hen the bribe was allegedly made, the High 
Court in London heard yesterday. 

A lawyer Tor Mr Branson said Mr Snowden and his com- 
pany. the US lottery equipment supplier, stood to make 
hundreds of millions of dollars from winning the UK lot- 
tery licence. A Snowden lawyer said Mr Branson's allega- 
tion was "L-omeraptible". 

Mr Snowden is suing the- Virgin group founder over the 
bribery allegation. Mr Branson is counter-suing over 
GTech's claims that he was lying. John Mason. London 

■ NORTHERN IRELAND 

Public squabble mars peace rally 

A non-sectarian peace rally in Belfast. Northern Ireland's 
principal city, called to condemn recent murders in the 
region, was marred yesterday by a public squabble 
between “loyalist" mid republican politicians. 

As several thousand people gathered outside the city 
hall for a rally organised by the Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions, Sinn F6in. political wing of the Irish Republican 
Army, was accused of "hijacking" the event for political 
ends by displaying banners attacking “loyalist death 
squads" and calling for the scrapping of the Royal lister 
Constabulary, the region's police force. 

But as the crowds gathered outside the city hall. Billy 
Hutchinson of the loyalist Progressive Unionist party, 
political wing of the Ulster Volunteer Force, became 
engaged in an angry exchange with Gerry A dams , the 
Sinn Fein president. 

“We were there commemorating the innocent Catholics 1 
that were killed, but this was a hijacking." said Mr Hutch- | 
in son. ; 

The public altercation points to the bitterness that still 
hampers progress m the multi-party negotiations on a 
political settlement for Northern Ireland. 

The event coincided with commemorations in 
Londonderry, the city near the bonier with the Irish 
republic, to mark the 26th anniversary of Bloody Sunday. 

I when 14 nationalist protestors were shot dead by British 
soldiers. Next week, TOny Blair, the prime minister, will 
provide an update of the state of the negotiations when he 
! visits Washington for talks with Bill Clinton, the US 
president. John Murray Brown. Dublin 

■ CONSUMER CREDIT 

Net lending up more than $2bn 

Consumer credit figures published yesterday by the Bank 
of England, the UK central bank, suggest domestic 
demand remains strong, despite signs the economy may 
be slowing down. 

Net lending to individuals grew £L2S5bn (S2.13bnj dur- 
ing December, an increase of 1-5 per cent compared with 
November. The Bank said December’s borrowing was the 
highest monthly figure since it began measuring con- 
sumer credit in April 1993. The increase meant annual 
borrowing rose 15.9 per cent 
Figures also published yesterday by the Bank showed 
M4. the broad measure of money supply, rose by an 
annual rate of 11.6 per cent during December, up from an 
earlier estimate of 11.2 per cent Credit card use was par- 
ticularly high. Richard Adams, London 

■ DORMANT ACCOUNTS 

Banks launch ‘tracing’ system 

UK banks will on Monday launch a new system aimed at 
making it easier for customers to trace money in dormant 
bank accounts. The British Bankers' Association is 
introducing a common claim form to help customers 
track down an account even if they do not know at which 
branch it was held. 

“Even iT you have lost contact with your bank, your 
money still belongs to you," said Joanna Elson. assistant 
director at the BBA. “It has never been easier for custom- 
ers to trace long forgotten accounts." Several customers, 
especially heirs trying to trace an relative’s account, have 
complained that banks can make it difficult to retrieve 
the money. George Graham. London 


THE AMSTERDAM DISTRICT COURT 

FIRST LIST OF 
DISTRIBUTIONS BINDING 

The first list of distributions to be made out of 
the estate of the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International S.A. of Luxembourg, 
which list was deposited on Januray 12, 1998 
with the Amsterdam District Court, has 
become final and legally binding_on January 
22. 1998 . The winding-up order of the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce International S.A. of 
Luxembourg, which formerly maintained 
offices at Herengracht 493, Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, was made by the Amsterdam 
District Court on April 15th. 1992. The 
winding-up order number is 92-0156. 

R J.K. Roosingh 

Registrar for Winding-up Cases 




Continued. 











Corporate climbing lessons. 

MASTERING GLOBAL BUSINESS; a special 10 part series 
will appear exclusively in the FT every Friday until April 3. 
Pick up a copy at the newsstand or call -r-49 69 15 68 50. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

No FT, no comment. 
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L ast weekend much of 
Washington thought 
Bill Clinton was fin- 
ished. That judgment 
was as much a politi- 
cal as a legal one. The allegations 
about an affair with Monica Lew- 
insky. and the subsequent denial 
would, it was thought, prove one 
scandal too many for a public 
that had never quite trusted their 
president M lt’s no longer a ques- 
tion of whether but when he 
goes” said one seasoned political 
observer. 

A week is a -long time in poli- 
tics. A CBS News opinion poll 
published yesterday showed Bin 
Clinton's approval rating - the 
basic measure by which an 
American president’s popularity 
is judged - has reached a 73 per 
cent its highest ever. That figure 
is comparable with the ratings 
achieved by Ronald Reagan at 
the height of his powers 15 years 
ago. After a week of wall-to-wall 
scandal, Americans appear to 
support their president as never 
before. 

This extraordinary turnround 
in popularity says three things 
about America. Partly, it tells the 
familiar tale of a country beyond 
the Washington beltway 
unmoved by the kind of scandal 
that sends the capital into a 
frenzy. Less familiarly, the turn- 
round owes much to the often- 
forgotten but constant strength 
of the relationship between the 
president and the voters - a tie 
that exists even though Washing- 
ton and the rest of America 
sometimes seem to exist in differ- 
ent worlds. Thirdly, the recovery 
in Mr Clinton's popular fortunes 
says much about the changing 
nature of the relationship 
between the people and the 

mpHin 

A note of caution. It is still 
early days in the War of Monica's 
Dress. The events of the past 
week suggest the struggle 
between Mr Clinton and his 
Inquisitors has moved from the 
early blitzkrieg into a new war of 
attrition. There are still too many 
unanswered questions out there 
for the president's comfort: Will 
Ms Lewinsky get immuni ty from 
the prosecutor? Will other 
women come forward to testify? 
Most important, is there any cor- 
roborating evidence for the alle- 
gations? 

“People are reserving judg- 
ment,'* says Lewis Wolfson, a 
professor of politics and commu- 
nications at American Univer- 
sity. “They believe there’s a lot of 
good about this president and 
they want to wait a while for the 
whole story to emerge." 

This suspension of judgment is 
sometimes attributed to lack of 
concern about democracy - 
something which shows up in, 
for example, the low turnouts in 
elections. This affair, however, is 
one in which most Americans do 
have a view and have expressed 
an interest. So here, it seems, 
their desire not to rush to judg- 
ment seems rooted in respect for 
the institution of the presidency. 
Only one president in 220 years 
has been forced prematurely 
from office by anything other 
than assassination. Only twice in 
nearly 70 years have the Ameri- 
can people even voted out of 
office an incumbent they bad pre- 
viously elected. 

But even that explanation is 
only part of it It might explain 
why support for the president 
would remain steady or decline 
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French lesson, 
English farce 


The French, it seems, do it 
effortlessly. The Belgians have 
just achieved it. So why cannot 
the British have fast trains too? 
Ask that question in Paris, and 
you may be told with a Gallic 
shrug: "Monsieur, it is not only 
the trains." 

The jibe has its point. The 
threatened collapse this week of 
London & Continental Rail- 
ways' plan to build a high-speed 
Channel tunnel link is but the 
latest big scheme to go wrong. 
Apart from the tunnel itself, 
there is the British Library, 
which took 14 years and cost 
five times the original budget 
The Millennium Dome, costing 
even more, could prove a fiasco 
of a different kind. Meanwhile, 
the Jubilee line extension under 
London, running late and £300m 
over budget, is an example of 
just the kind of mess that LCR 
investors wanted to avoid. 

Those with longer memories 
might add: Concorde, a super- 
sonic triumph and a financial 
fiasco: and the humiliations of 
Britain's nuclear programme. 
For real connoisseurs, there was 
the Isle of Grain oil-fired power 
station, completed three-and-a- 
haif years late at three times its 
budgeted cost. It was hardly 
used because oil had become too 


that dark age owe more to the 
enterprise culture of the US 
than to France. Much tighter 
project management had been 
achieved by the mid 1980s, as a 
later Nedo study acknowledged. 
The next stage was to find ways 
of blending private sector man- 
agement and financing skills 
with the needs of the public 
sector. 


expensive. 

How differently they do 
things in France, we are told. 
There, high speed trains (TGV) 
flash across the country in 
every direction. More than 50 
nuclear power stations were 
built (mostly) on time and at far 
less cost than the equivalent 
plant in the UK. Then back in 
Paris the Grand Bibliothdque’s 
glass walls splendidly outshine 
the drab exterior of the British 
Library’. 

But there is. unfortunately for 
France, another side to the 
story. Certainly there were les- 
sons to be learned from the effi- 
ciency with which French 
bureaucrats and engineers con- 
ceived and executed their grand 
projects. There can be some- 
thing inspiring about their dedi- 
cation to 3 big idea and the 
sense of national purpose with 
which they invest it. 


Britain’s record 


By contrast. Britain's poor 
past record of managing engi- 
neering construction projects 
was often exacerbated by politi- 
cal interference, expensive 
changes of design and confusing 
safety regulations. A report by 
the National Economic Develop- 
ment Organisation in 1976 made 
a damning catalogue of such 
failures. 

But the lessons learned since 


First step 

The privatisation programme 

was the first step to achieving 
this, with regulators appointed 
to force utilities to behave as 
nearly as possible like private 
competing companies. Increas- 
ingly, however, private compa- 
nies are being asked to take on 
financing and risk in large pub- 
lic sector projects such as hospi- 
tals and roads. 

The Channel rail link was 
(aside from the tunnel) much 
the largest of these. It has 
exposed the formidable diffi- 
culty of finding ways to allocate 
risk between different partners. 
But it has also shown one big 
advantage of this approach. The 
need to prove to bankers and 
shareholders that the project 
pan make a commercial return 
creates a discipline that was 
notably absent in Britain and 
still seems feeble in France's 
approach. Thus the TGV has 
run up huge debts, the Biblioth- 
eque’s glass structure proved 
impracticable, and the nuclear 
programme has created a huge 
inflexible machine with a sunk 
COSt of about ElOObn. 

LCR's present financing diffi- 
culties focus attention on a sim- 
ple question that might not be 
asked in France and was for too 
long ignored in the UK: “Why. 
pray, should taxpayers finance 
this scheme if it cannot be paid 
for out of the revenue from cus- 
tomers?” The answer win be dif- 
ferent for each project and 
should not preclude subsidies. 

For a railway competing 
directly with airlines, the pri- 
vate sector should assume most 
of the cost and the risk. But for 
a hospital it will take on only 
some of the risk and will ulti- 
mately be reimbursed for all the 
cost. 

Much more study is needed to 
get the balance of incentives 
and risks right. In the process 
some projects that seem desir- 
able may fail. 

But to go full speed ahead and 
pile up debts in the name of the 
national interest is much worse. 
This is one way to run a rail- 
road. but as France's high 
unemployment might suggest, it 
is not the best way to run an 
economy. 


Man in the News • Bill Clinton 


Gerard Baker on what the Lewinsky affair says 
about American attitudes to politics and the media 



only a little: it hardly explains 
the giddy rise in Mr Clinton’s 
approval ratings. 

On the surface, it seems the 
allegations that the president had 
sex with a young intern and then 
broke several laws in an effort to 
cover it up has won him a round 
of applause - something that 
would be rather odd in a country 
where “gender politics" has gone 
further than most 

So. as the week has worn on, it 
has become dearer that the presi- 
dent is benefiting from some- 
thing rather different 

“There has undoubtedly been a 
popular backlash against the way 
the media has approached this 
story,” says James Hurtgen, poli- 
tics professor at the State Univer- 
sity of New York. “While the 
president may have done some- 
thing wrong, people don’t want 
to see him brought down in this 
way.” 

The scandal has been in some 
ways a difficult one for journal- 


ists. It is at once weighty in its 
potential im plications but fight 
on facts. As Frank Seano of CNN. 
the 24-hour news channel, 
argues, journalists would like 
nothing better than to report a 
detailed, thorough explanation 
from President Bill Clinton or 
Kenneth Starr, the special prose- 
cutor. 

■But so far, both principals are 
staying silent Mr Starr Is reluc- 
tant to speak until he has mar- 
shalled all the facts at his dis- 
posaL Mr Clinton has said he will 
not expand on his denial of the 
allegations until that investiga- 
tion is complete! 

The upshot has been that 
reporters have chased - and pub- 
lished - every small rumour and 
allegation as if it were conse- 
quential fact. 

Many people are appalled. Mar- 
vin Kalb, director of the Shoren- 
stein Center for the Press, Poli- 
tics and Public Policy at Harvard 
University, has called coverage 


“perhaps one of the most sorry 
chapters in American journal- 
ism”. Nearly everyone laments 
that the traditional practice of 
finding at least two independent 
sources before reporting a story 
have all but vaporised in the cur- 
rent media free-for-all for even 
the smallest crumbs of new infor- 
mation. 

Such a reaction is not, perhaps, 
surprising. As Richard Harwood, 
a Washington Post columnist, 
points out, no journalist has yet 
ever met talked or even corre- 
sponded with Monica Lewinsky, 
the woman at the centre of the 
allegations. 

Meanwhile, bits of information 
that were initially qualified with 
the word “reportedly” - such as 
President BUI Clinton’s supposed 
denial of any sexual relationship 
in a sworn deposition - are now 
quoted as fact even though the 
deposition has never been made 
public. ■ • 

And the issue has been further 
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confused by the acfloti of HHlary 
rninfo rr, urging thcpressjto turn 
fe' attention to-the “vast right 
wlag conspiracy" she claimed 
tvas T - orchestrating the ^allega- 
tions. • \ “r / 

The public has Beeti both fasci-' 
- bated and repefletL News ratings 
• have soared; ; But a Gallup poll 
taken this week found 55 per cent 
: of Americans thought the media 
. had braved irresponsibly. Large 
numbers say they simply do not 
trust much of what they see, bear 
and read. Broadcasters and 
newspapers have been swamped 
. with complaints from the 
public.' '■ ' r ;' r - 

‘ Economists • might say this is 
jiist the law \of supply and 
demand In the past decade, the 
news supply 1 * as risen thanks to 

■ all-news television and radio, the 
internet and other electronic 
news "services. The value of each 
unit of information has slumped 
correspondin^y.- /- . ^ - 

“The pressure, from the new 

■ media, has beer intense hi recent 
years.” says Professor Wolfcon. 

; “There has been a decline in the 
quality of much of what gets 
' out."_. 

It is hot Just the volume of 
news that has changed. The 
growth of new media outlets has 
rfiangw r the way the traditional 
broadcasters and newspapers - 
where mos t Americans still, get 
their news operate. They have 
increased the amount of com- 
ment and analysis ' they publish 
alongside the facts. Polls regu-. 
larly show frustr a tion, among 
Americans that the purveyors of 
news fail to distinguish 
sufficiently from fact and . imm- 
inent. 

The result oT all these changes 
- chang es both of popular atti- 
tude and developments within 
the news-gathering operations - 
is that the relationship between 
government, media and people is 
in turn being altered. 

Before the proliferation of the 
modem .news machines, politi- 
cians revelled in the freedom to 
put their message across, undi- 
luted by media exegesis, to the 
public. They did this in the past 
through speeches on the hustings 
or more recently through broad- 
casts to the nation. 

In the past two decades, that 
changed. The media came to see 
their role a in a more critical 
light: putting the politicians’ 
words in context became Impor- 
tant / '■ 

Recent events suggest that the 
degree of media exegesis of politi- 
cians’ words has become so great 
that the public is becoming less 
inclined than it once was to lis- 
ten to the journalists and more 
inclined to go back to believing 
what the politicians say them- 
selves. Understandably, the 
media Is worried. Even more 
understandably, -the politicians 
are pleased. 1 ' ! ■■ 

So, in a week’ of unparalleled 
news coverage of sex and scandal 
in Washington, the most watched 
event was the President’s State of 
the Union address, on Tuesday - 
75 minutes of pure, unadulter- 
ated president-speak. If it proves, 
as it might, the turning point of 
ffie story, that will be remarkable 
enough. Still -more strange, the 
moment Bin Clinton re-engaged 
with the people was the moment 
he started talking like a policy 
wonk. 


Additional reporting by Mark 
Suzman 


' ■% '■ ' ' ■ 


Freedom to travel has its limits 


Pig of a brew 


From Mr James Parker. 

Sir. As any frequent traveller 
through European airports 
knows, the Schengen agreement, 
which prorides for the abolition 
of border controls between the 
participating countries, is a good 
idea in principle, but a bad one in 
practice. It has actually resulted 
in more, not less, hassle for trav- 
ellers. Unfortunately, the practi- 
cal implications of segmenting 
passenger flows in airports while 
maintaining security were not 
properly explored before the 
deadline for implementation was 
imposed. Moreover, the problems 
of unauthorised "back-door” 
entry into the EU have also been 
underestimated, and have now 


caused a serious retreat 

Travelling on the train from 
Belgium to the Netherlands, my 
passport was checked by two 
polite Dutch policemen. In 
response to my equally polite 
question about the Schengen 
agreement they handed me an 
official pamphlet which is a mas- 
terpiece of new speak. 

"With the implementation of 
the Schengen agreement identity 
checks at the border have been 
abolished. This means that you 
are free to travel between the 
Schengen countries . . . This does 
not mean that you can travel to 

another country just like that. 
You must always carry your 
passport or another travel docu- 


ment that allows you to cross the 
border.” 

Economic and monetary union 
is also, arguably, a good idea. 

The trouble is that it is also 
essentially a political goal, 
pushed through by impatient pol- 
iticians who tend to dismiss the 
practical concerns of those who 
will have to make it work. Abol- 
ishing border controls looks a lot 
less complicated than abolishing 
national currencies. If it doesn’t 
work in practice, what possible 
hope is there for Emu? 


James Parker, 

Maorits de Bra n wweg 4, 
2597 KC The Hague, 

Hie Netherlands 


From Ms Netta Paulson. 

Sir, I am delighted to know 
that Antony Thomcroft has 
found the real Hawaii, but we 
certainly hope he doesn't ever fry 
to take a pig over the Pali 
wrapped in tea leaves (“The real 
Hawaii Is just up the road”, Janu- 
ary 17-18). 

Tea leaves are some 5 cm long; 
ti leaves can be up to Vi metre in 
length. They are unrelated 
plants. The ti leaf is the all-pur- 
pose leaf in Hawaii; used for 
cooking, making “grass” skirts, 
as a sled on which to slide down 
muddy mountainsides, etc. 
Doesn’t brew well, however. 

I must commend Tborncroft for 
getting off the tourist track. Wish 
more people would do the same. 


JLX 
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Parthenon sitings show leap of imagina tion 


From Mr Peter ,T. Soulsby. 

Sir, I was interested to read the 
article on a new book about Lord 
Elgin (“The man and his mar- 
bles’*. January 34-25) as well as 
the amusing article. “A civilisa- 
tion dies on the 19.07“ ( January 
26) by Paul Betts. What struck 
me perhaps even more than the 
invasion of American culture 
into the fabric ofltalian society 
personified by the incredible 
expansion of McDonald’s, was the 


even more incredible ambitions 
of the Parthenon touched upon in 
the two articles. In the first, 
according to the picture caption, 
the Parthenon has miraculously 
converted itself into the Ere- 
chtheum on the other side of the 
Acropolis. In the second article 
the Parthenon has made an even 
more dramatic leap - across the 
Adriatic to Rome to take up posi- 
tion opposite the golden arches. 

Interesting indeed to see how 


such a great symbol of classical 
culture and civilisation can dem- 
onstrate sufficient tenacity to 
withstand the seemingly irre- 
pressible intrusions made by 
McDonald’s, one of the great 
icons of the 20th century. 


Netta Paulson, 
PO BOX 6245, 

Silver Spring, 
MD 20916, US 


Hidden icon 


Peter J. Soulsby, 

Fiat 1, 

Vanbrugh Court 
Wyncott Street, 
London SE11 4NJ, UK 


It's good to talk free from microwave hazard 


From Mr Jonathan Dawson. 

Sir. I was Interested to read 
Clive Cookson's article “Nothing 
but microwaves on the brain” 
(January 24-25 j on possible health 
concerns associated with the use 
of mobile phones. 

There is, however, one device 
Clive Cookson did not mention. 


This is an ear-piece and neck 
microphone unit which can be 
clipped to the bottom of a mobile 
attached, for example, to one’s 
belt. This works very well and I 
have been an enthusiastic advo- 
cate since I saw one in use in 
Singapore last September. Its 
only downside is that one risks 


being mistaken for a madman 
walking along the street talking 
to the air! 


Jonathan Dawson, 
Mole Ridge, 

St Mary's Road. 
Leatberhead, 

Surrey KT22 8EY, UK 


From Mr Joe McNamee. 

Sir, l am flabbergasted Micro- 
soft could have succeeded In con- 
vincing the U$ court that remov- 
ing the desktop icon for Internet 
Explorer balances the competi- 
tion with other browsers (“Micro- 
soft agrees to settle part of anti- 
trust dispute", January 23). Many 
who buy a computer will know ' 
the software is pre-installed and 
those who do not will be 
informed by helpfal sales staff. 
Instructions for reinstating the 
icon are shorter than this letter. 


The fame's brk^ir far WS and Toby - their Menepide e growing 
fast as today’s irwstors rate up to thdr potential 


To discover more about the investment 


Maritime traders or spate game destpi&s - th&e's greater dxAs 
than ever before to offer tiie chidren of today's Merseyside. Ekring 
the 87s tw'w invested over £2 hWai to atsK 3 buskras envi- 
ronment that develops diofce - ami new companies. 


potential on Merseyside tdcphorfc 

0800220151 


&ngfc BKWpOnUiqtoaj^ak’ 1 


Joe McNamee, 

Ave de Cortenbergh 134/9, 
B-I000 Brussels, 

Belgium 


As Wil and Tofcjr gro* so wiB these aonpanies. Bur one thing wS 
Stay the same - the need for an articulate, quefc wrioed, 
iDuttl fingual and dd^itabie rwrtforce that Merseyside pnjvkfei 
That's you. boys. It’s pur bright fame! 

I litre's agmu deal on Merseyside. 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


I t was Bin Clinton, as 
chance would have it. 
who unwittingly 
denned, the moment 
when Australia’s republican 
movement came of age. Dur- 
ing bis visit -to the country 
las t year, the US president 
attended a reception at Can- 
berra’s parliament house. 
Before an assembly of busi- 
ness and political leaders. 
Mr Clinton raised his glass 
and said: “I move a toast to 
the Queen of Australia . . .’’ 
Protocol demanded it. but 
with that ceremonial line, 
Mr Clinton galvanised sup- 
port for Australia's republi- 
can movement 
"Until that moment a lot 
of influential Australians 
had never really thought it 
through,'’ says Gerard Hen- 
derson. a prominent com- 
mentator and head of the 
Sydney Institute, a private 
think tank. 

The role of the monarchy 
has been controversial for a 
long time - at least since 
1975 when Sir John Kerr, the 
governor-general and the 
Queen’s appointed represen- 
tative, dismissed the elected 
government of Gough 
Whit] am. 

“But when you had the 
head of the US getting up to 
toast the ‘Queen of Austra- 
lia’ who’s a British resident, 
living 13,000 miles away, 
well, it was just all wrong. 
Many people had a conver- 


A slow revolution down under 

Gwen Robinson on how Australia is trying to cut ties with the Queen and form a republic 


sion on the spot," says Mr 
Henderson. 

The toast hastened what 
has been called the “world’s 
slowest constitutional revo- 
lution". On Monday, that 
takes parliamentary form 
with the opening or a two- 
week constitutional conven- 
tion in Canberra. It has a 
mandate to settle on a pro- 
posal for an Australian 
republic, which could then 
go to a referendum. 

If it does, the proposal 
would seem likely to pass. 
Polls suggest that republi- 
cans outnumber monarchists 
by about two to one - a 
reflection of the changes 
that have turned Australia 
from a 100-pcr cent Anglo- 
Celtlc penal colony imposed 
on an ancient Aboriginal 
culture, into a country in 
which two out or live people 
come from non-English 
speaking backgrounds. 

But if there is a majority 
opinion in favour of some 
kind of republic, there is no 
such agreement on what par- 
ticular form the republic 
might take. 

Here too, ironically. Mr 
Clinton has played an unwit- 
ting role. With the Intimate 
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affairs of the US president 
under a public microscope, a 
note of anxiety has crept 
into Australia's constitu- 
tional debate. 

“There must be some mis- 
givings. in a system under 
which the executive branch 
can be paralysed by a petty 
gossip-monger." says Brian 
Toohcy. 3 political commen- 
tator. 

So when the convention 
meets, there is no certainty 
of outcome. Even though 73 


of the 152 elected and 
appointed delegates are 
republicans, against 4-1 
declared monarchists, that 
means the 35 undeclared or 
undecided could play a deci- 
sive role. 

There will be three main 
Republican proposals for the 
delegates to discuss. The 
front-runner is probably the 
so-called “minimalist model" 
under which the president 
would be elected by parlia- 
ment. This is widely 


favoured by politicians and 
the business lobby and has 
as its chief advocate Mal- 
colm Turnbull, who divides 
his time between running 
the Australian Republican 
Movement and being chief of 
the local office of Goldman 
Sachs, the investment 
bankers. (Mr Turnbull had 
previously attracted interna- 
tional attention as the 
defence lawyer for Peter 
Wright, a former M16 agent, 
whom Britain tried to stop 


from publishing his memoirs 
in Australia.* 

In competition with this 
proposal is the idea of elect- 
ing the president directly, as 
in the US or France. This is 
championed by various civic 
groups, academics and politi- 
cians not associated with the 
big parties. 

Lastly, there is the 
“McGarvie model” proposed 
by Richard McGarvie. a for- 
mer governor of Victoria. 
This most closely resembles 


the present system, and calls 
for replacing the Queen with 
a president chosen by n 
"council of wise people”. 
John Howard, the prime 
minister, has described this 
proposal as the “least worst" 
or the republican options (he 
is a monarchist). 

“There will be some alter- 
native models proposed, but 
essentially what xve’re 
talking about in reality is a 
head of state who is a cere- 
monial figure, with some 
vet- to-be-defined reserve 
powers so if you wanted to 
get a comparison, you're 
talking about the presidents 
of Ireland. Germany or even 
Italy." 

Mr Turn bull's counterpart 
on the monarchist side is 
Kerry Joniss. who heads Aus- 
tralians for Constitutional 
Monarchy. This is a group 
that, in the words of one 
member. “Is unfairly por- 
trayed as a bunch of greying 
pensioners with pin-ups of 
the Queen Mother on the 
hack of their kitchen doors”. 
Instead, a big sign hanging 
in Ms Jones’ Sydney bead- 
quarters reads: "If it ain't 
broke, DON'T FIX IT!” 

”We are absolutely for the 


status quo,” she says. "Come 
a referendum, and if a repub- 
lic won the vote, we would 
have to accept that decision. 
But 1 am absolutely confi- 
dent the republican propos- 
als will be resoundingly 
defeated. No other model can 
provide the safeguards of 
our existing system.” 

Although they are widely 
characterised as fighting a 
rear-guard action, the mon- 
archists have one advantage: 
their supporters are united 
on a simple platform. Tbe 
rifts between various repub- 
lican groups will undermine 
their cause, says Ms Jones. 

While that is possible, the 
weight or public opinion is 
clearly on the republican 
side. Even the monarchist 
Mr Howard has conceded 
that the symbolism of Aus- 
tralia sharing its head of 
state with other countries 
was '’anachronistic.' 1 

The t imin g seems to be in 
the reformers' favour. The 
Sydney Olympics in 2000. the 
centennial or Australia's 
constitution the year after 
and the growing debate over 
Aboriginal land rights have 
all injected a sense of 
urgency into the debate. 

“It’s nothing to do with 
being anti-British not in any 
sense.” says Mr Henderson 
of the Sydney Institute. "It's 
simply saying that after 200 
years, we should have an 
Australian head of state." 


Recriminations and From bit part to star billing 

51 1T1 51 OTI P Ql iwng a Yorkshire Alice Rawsthom on the revived British 

^ shoestring against film industry and how it might develop fe^'L^Ss 1 
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by Peter Martin 


T he Davos experience 
begins on the bus 
from Zurich airport 
Around you, tbe 
massed ranks of mobile 
phone users are emitting 
enough low-level radiation 
to light up every early warn- 
ing station from here to 
Vladivostok. Everyone 
seems important, plugged in, 
connected. Your bus - 
waved through the moun- 
tain checkpoint by a gratify- 
ingly well-armed , platoon of 
Swiss soldiers is for a 
moment at the centre of the 
world’s affairs. 

But then the misgivings 
set in. The people in tbe sur- 
rounding seats are essen- 
tially the non-commissioned 
officers of the new world 
order, corporals in the army 
of power. Like you, they're 
intermediaries and observ- 
ers: academics, economists, 
second -level government 
o fficials , journalists. All the 
really powerful people get to 
Davos in limousines or heli- 
copters. 

Already, before you reach 
the undistinguished village 
that houses the annual 
World Economic Forum, 
you’ve got the message: 
you’re Important, . but not 
that important The whole 
occasion reinforces the feel- 
ing that there’s something 
going an just out of sight 
that’s better, more interest- 
ing, mare fun, more powerful 
than what’s happening 
where you are. A more lav- 
ish cocktail party, a more 
stimulating discussion, a 
dinner you haven't been 
invited to. a private meeting 
of the IGWEL (Informal 
Group of -World Leaders, 
“present in Davos to set the 


global agenda"). Still, it's 
churlish to complain. Where 
else can you chat to a Nobel 
prise-winning physicist, and 
hear him denounce an 
equally famous scientist 
across the room as an 
unprincipled charlatan? 
Where else, as one head of a 
global consultancy said, can 
he have so many brief con- 
versations with tbe many 
past present or potential cli- 
ents. (Why does he come to 
Davos? “Logistics".) 

And where else can you 
experience such a satisfying 
collection of International 
recriminations? The Euro- 
peans denounce the Japa- 
nese, the Asians denounce 
western lenders, the 
Americans denounce every- 
body. Even tbe Schaden- 
freude is evenly distributed. 
Thanks to the Asian crisis, 
the Europeans now have 
someone to look down on. As 
one European banker put it, 
managing with undisguised 
satisfaction to patronise 
nearly a third of the world In 
one go: "Asian countries 
should not believe any more 
that they should follow the 
Japanese example." 

During the Davos week- 
end. roughly 70 per cent of 
the world's daily output of 
self- congratulation is con- 
centrated in one place. But 
the quality of the discussion 
is nonetheless engagingly 
frank. When Eivsuke Sakaki- 
bara, Japan’s vice-minister 
of finance, argued that there 
was really "a crisis of global 
capitalism rather than an 
Asian crisis", MIT’s Rudiger 
Dornbusch did not mince 
words. “The crisis surely has 
nothing to do with global 
capitalism. It’s a crisis of 
crony capitalism, a crisis of 
very, very bad government. 
These are places where the 
government knows every- 
body’s shoe size but doesn’t 
know bow much they have 
borrowed offshore." 

Good or bad, tbe implicit 
theme of much of the discus- 
sion is governments' relative 
powerlessness. 


The code for this theme in 
discussions about Europe is 
“failure to face up to the 
need for flexibility." Or, to 
put it as bluntly as one top 
French industrialist, the fact 
that “people in France don’t 
work enough". European 
governments can’t change 
cultural attitudes; and they 
have not been very success- 
ful in persuading voters to 
accept a change of labour 
market regulation. 

And the code in the US 
debate is “the attitude of 
Congress". Any American 
executive or official who 
cares enough about the out- 
side world to come to Davos 
is likely to express rueful 
regret at Congress's lack of 
enthusiasm for international 
initiatives. But they And 
themselves shifting irri* 
tatedly in their seats when 
Europeans criticise this fail- 
ure. “Washington doesn't 
matter as much any more to 
my clients," says one US cor- 
porate adviser. In short: gov- 
ernments aren't the only 
game in town. Even in this 
town. Davos, where you 
can't spill a glass of Swiss 
mineral water without 
splashing a minister. 

Everyone agrees on that. 
Everyone agrees on practi- 
cally everything. All the 
speakers use the same Har- 
vard Business School 
English (with the refreshing 
exception of the French). All 
the slides come from the 
same computer software. 
Even the clich&s are har- 
monised: “There win be no 
U-tums. " promised Brazil's 
Fernando Henri que Cardoso. 
Perhaps there's a reason. 
When you look around 
Davos, you see the triumph 
of the middle-aged. On every 
hand, distinguished greying 
men and stylishly dressed 
women of a certain age. 
Pretty much everyone pres- 
ent was shaped by tbe 1960s, 
even the former commu- 
nists. Davos provides the 
final proof: We have become 
the people we warned our 
parents against 


P itting a Yorkshire 
comedy shot on a 
shoestring against 
one of Steven Spiel- 
berg's Hollywood blockbust- 
ers sounds foolhardy, to put 
it mildly. Yet this week The 
Full Monty overtook Juras- 
sic Park to become the film 
that has made tbe most 
money ever in UK cinemas. 

The success of The Full 
Monty and of Bean - which 
have taken $180m (£107.7m) 
and $220m respectively 
worldwide since last summer 
- capped an extraordinary 
year for British films . Invest- 
ment has rolled Into UK pro- 
duction, and the government 
not only unveiled tax breaks 
for film makers, but also 
formed a review group of 
industry executives to over- 
haul film policy. 

The once-sickly UK film 
business has revived, and is 
looking like a stable indus- 
try. It seem s likely to be dif- 
ferent In structure to Holly- 
wood’s, but could become a 
role model for tbe expanding 
film sectors in other Euro- 
pean countries, such as 
France and Germany. 

“There are no certainties 
In life, especially in film 
making, but we're now in a 
position to build a long-term 
business, ratber than a cycli- 
cal cottage industry," said 
David A nkin , former head of 
Channel 4 Filins, who is set- 
ting up a new company with 
$50m of funding from Mira- 
max, the US film group 
behind The English Patient. 

Rather than adopting the 
vertical structure of Holly- 
wood, where tbe studios con- 
trol every aspect of film 
making and distribution, the 
new UK film industry cen- 
tres on a network of interna- 
tional alliances. 

The old UK film business 
was the epitome of a cottage 
industry- It consisted of 
independent producers who 
struggled to fund pictures on 
an ad hoc basis and often 
had to sell video or interna- 
tional distribution rights to 
finance productions, thereby 
forfeiting their long-term 
royalties. 

Any company that pro- 
duced enough hits to build a 


UK film production * 

Number of fains 

Figure at end of bar is production budget 
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bigger business, as .Gold crest 
and Palace did during the 
1980s, eventually hit a cash- 
flow crisis after a flop. None 
survived for long enough to 
replicate the US studios by 
producing enougli pictures 
to be sure that the year’s 
profits would offset the 
losses, or to divet^ify into 
distribution, the most profit- 
able part of tbe business. 

That may now be chang- 
ing. The chief catalyst for 
the revival was the global 
expansion of the film market 
with the launch of new tele- 
vision channels and multi- 
plex cinemas. At the same 
time, the success of mid- 
1990s British films, such as 
Four Weddings And A 
Funeral and Trainspotting, 
convinced investors that the 
UK was a viable alternative 
production base to the US. 

"It showed us that the new 
generation of British produc- 
ers and directors wanted to 
make films for a worldwide 
audience," said Stewart Till, 
the international chairman 
of the new film division 
established by PoiyGram, 
the Dutch music group. 

Meanwhile, soaring Holly- 
wood costs prompted US stu- 
dios to shoot more block- 
busters in the UK, such as 


60 so- ioo ; 
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MGM/UA’s Tomorrow Never 
Dies and Warner Bros’ forth- 
coming The Avengers. And 
the government helped UK 
producers to secure funding 
by allowing the Arts Council 
to award £43m of National 
Lottery money to British pic- 
tures, and £96m to three new 
film franchises. 

A virtuous cycle began 
whereby young British act- 
ors, such as Ewan McGregor, 
Kate Winslet and Robert 
Carlyle, had a chance to 
shine, and capital poured 
into UK production facilities. 
Pinewood and Shepperton. 
the established production 
studios, have expanded, and 
millions of pounds has been 
spent on building new stu- 
dios and post-production 
centres, such as digital 
effects laboratories. 

There are still weaknesses 
in the industry. Training of 
technicians and artisans, 
such as painters and plaster- 
ers, was neglected during 
the years of decline. "If we 
continue to supply skilled 
film crews at a good cost, we 
have an opportunit*', but if 
we don't, we're out of busi- 
ness." said Lord Puttnam, 
the Oscar- winning producer. 

Investment in training will 
be one of the chief recom- 


mendations of the gover- 
ment's review group, chaired 
by Mr Till, which will dis- 
cuss preliminary findings 
with Tom Clark, tbe film 
minister, on Wednesday. 

The group is also likely to 
highlight the deficiencies of 
distribution. Only one in 
four of the films financed 
solely in the UK last year 
have secured distribution. 
But it would be more diffi- 
cult for the government to 
intervene in distribution 
than training, not least 
because it would be hard to 
justify subsidising the com- 
mercial edge of the film busi- 


D espite these weak- 
nesses. capital 
continues to flow 
into the industry. 
PoiyGram is stepping up its 
investment by backing more 
expensive UK pictures, nota- 
bly a movie version of 
Thunderbirds due to start 
production this summer. 
French media groups, 
including Pathe and Canal 
Plus, have established UK 
subsidiaries to produce a 
number of English language 
films. Pa the is involved in a 
National Lottery franchise. 
Last autumn, Miramax 


clincbed its S50m deal with 
Mr Aukin and Colin Leven- 
thal, his Channel 4 col- 
league. Several US studios, 
including Universal. Para- 
mount and 20th Century 
Fox. are keen to secure simi- 
lar accords. 

These international alli- 
ances form the core of the 
new UK film industry. It 
seems inconceivable that a 
British company could 
afford to replicate a Holly- 
wood studio by setting up a 
worldwide distribution arm. 
PolyGram's film division is 
still in the red after absorb- 
ing more than $lbn over 
seven years. But it is now 
possible for a UK production 
company to establish a 
strong, stable business by 
liaising with a foreign film 
group with global distribu- 
tion. 

The UK producers can 
fund bigger budget pictures 
than they could risk as inde- 
pendents, and control every 
aspect of distribution and 
marketing. "Our PoiyGram 
deal enables me to follow the 
film from the first script 
reading, to setting tbe 
release date in Australia,” 
said Tim Bevan, co-chairman 
of Working Title, the Poiy- 
Gram subsidiary that pro- 
duced Bean. 

Such deals might once 
have been regarded as "sell- 
ing out", but are now seen 
as a logical way of compet- 
ing in a global market They 
not only ensure that foreign 
investors establish perma- 
nent bases in Britain, but 
give considerable power to 
the UK executives. Mira- 
max's new' London team has 
carte blanche to spend its 
$50m fund on productions or 
acquisitions, without 
recourse to the US. 

Mr Aukin and his col- 
leagues will then have to 
justify future finance based 
on the progress of their ini- 
tial efforts. Other interna- 
tional alliances will operate 
on a similar basis. In other 
words, the fortunes of the 
UK- film industry ail] still be 
determined by its ability to 
produce hits such as Bean or 
The Full Monty, but it may 
be a little easier to put them 
into production. 


T o say that Ted 
Hughes , is on a roll 
is an understate- 
ment. Tire poet lau- 
reate's new book of verse. 
Birthday Letters, is top of 
the hardback best-seller list. 
Last year's Tales From . Ovid 
(a translation of the Latin 
poet's Metamorphosis ) has 
Just won the Whitbread 
Prize. 

Not since Yeats has a poet 
bad such a late flowering. In 
the past five years, besides 
these two books, Hughes has 
produced: a tome about 
Shakespeare; two antholo- 
gies, one -called The School 
Bag, co-edlted . with his long- 
time friend and collaborator 

Seamus Heaney, the other a 
group of poems po memorise 
and read aloud' entitled' By 
Hean.101 Poems, to Remem - .. 
ber, a collection -of short sto- 
ries; a collectionof essays: 
and an edition of Coleri dge: 
This body of- work adds up - 
to what one crttUv Ian San- 
soin. has called Hughes's 
“great unifying project". 

Birthday Letters is the cap- 
stone of the project. Until its 
i. appearance,; for aB Hughes's 
! energy and originality, his 
j work sometimes seemed to 
: have a hollow quality. 

Critiques : of. v Hughes's 
work generally Went some- 


A notebook, Shakespeare and thou 


Peter Forbes on Ted Hughes's great unifying project 


thing like this: ‘His linguis- 
tic daring and apparent hot- 
line to the forces of nature 
have created something new 
in English poetry; he goes, 
as the critic Al Alvarez said: 
“Beyond the gentility princi- 
ple". 

• ’But. he rarely writes 
about people and recognisa- 
ble emotions. In particular, 
he has maintained a stony 
silence about his life with 
his late wife,. Sylvia 
Plath.’ • 

We know from Plath’s 
Letters ' Home and the 
accounts of friends of the 
couple was that the young 
Hughes was personable and 
charismatic. His motto 
might -have been: "A note- 
book. Shakespeare . and 
thou.” This vibrant Hughes 
is triumphantly restored by 
the poems in Birthday 
Letters . which chronicle his 
life with Plath. 

Most interested parties 
long ago stopped expecting 
to. see .anything like this 
book. As recently as. 1993, 
Hughes in a rare interview 


lamented the fact that he 
hadn’t memorialised Plath. 

“I often wish I’d done that 
at the time, with Sylvia. It’s 
like not mourning someone. 
If you don’t it becomes dam- 
aging. . .it drifts away and 
takes a whole piece of your- 
self with It, like an amputa- 
tion." 

’ At the time this sounded 
like confirmation that he 
would never write the 
memorial. In fact it testified 
to tbe difficulty be faced in 
writing even so long after 
the break-up of their mar- 
riage and Plath’s subsequent 
suicide in 1963. The vivid 
book belies Hughes’s earlier 
reticence. 

When Hughes met Plath 
he was a man who travelled 
light. During their court- 
ship, he claimed he owned 
nothing more than his note- 
book. 

* Now, with the grand proj- 
ect accomplished, that note- 
book Is fufl. 

Ted Hughes is a poet, like 
w illiam Blake, who created 
.his own system of thought 


ITXU 





and belief. Although you 
can. point to the influence of 
D.H. Lawrence (another 
self-made prophet), 
Hughes does not fit into any 
lineage. He has a m agica l , 
pagan view of the world. 


This is most explicitly 
stated in his book on Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare and the 
Goddess of Complete Being, 
which on one level is a tract 
against the Puritanism that 
Hughes believes has dis- 


torted English life from 
Shakespeare's time until 
now. 

This paganism found an 
outlet in his versions of 
Ovid's Metamorphosis. As he 
says in the introduction: 
“Above all, Ovid was inter- 
ested in passion Not just 

ordinary passion, either, but 
human passion in extremis - 
passion where it combusts, 
or levitates, or mutates into 
an experience of the super- 
natural" 

This could be a recipe for 
Birthday Letters, in which 
Hughes’s and Platb's love is 
played out through Ouija 
boards, tongues in tresses, 
and a cast of animals, 
including eagles, bears, fish 
by the bucketful, and a fox 
cub Hughes toyed with 
bringing home just after 
Plath had given birth to 
their daughter. 

For all his interest in the 
classical world, the occult 
and timeless nature, Hughes 
is a poet of the 20th century: 
his work is as full of scien- 
tific metaphors, especially 


electricity and nuclear fis- 
sion, as much as it is a jun- 
gle for his famous animal 
imagery. 

And he's not afraid of 
using such imagery anach- 
ronistical! y. In Ovid’s Phae- 
thon, Phoebus anointed him 
with "a medicinal blocker" 
to protect him from the sun. 
(You almost expect the hole 
in the ozone layer to materi- 
alise, j 

The whinnyings of Phae- 
thon's horses: 

Quaked the air waves 
A wrigktmg crackle of inter- 
ference 

You could dub Hughes’s 
project: The Electrification of 
the Ancient World. In Birth- 
day Letters a chipmunk is 
seen as: 

Flowing 

on electrical accurate feet 
through its circuitry 

Even Sylvia attracts a 
metaphor from nuclear 
physics: 

Your fury 

had to be quenched. 

Heavy water. 

Deeper, deeper, cooling and 


controlling 

Your Plutonium secret 

If all of this makes Hughes 
sound arcane, other ele- 
ments of his work redress j 
the balance. Hughes believes , 
in the magic of story-telling | 
and is popular as a chil- ! 
dren's writer. 

Ovid and Birthday Letters 
are not obscure - there is a 
clear narrative line, studded 
With sparkling imagery. 
Birthday Letters is - some - 1 
thing extraordinarily rare in 
poetry - a page-turner. I 


O vid. Shakespeare. 

paganism, a sur- 
render to the 
stabs of animal 
necessity that rip into 
England's Protestant pieties: 
these are the elements of 
Hughes's grand 

project 

In Tales from Ovid, he 
draws a parallel between the 
"end of era" in which the 
Latin writer lived and the 
modern “end of the millen- 
nium". The edifice Hughes 
has constructed so patiently 
could prove a more solid 
monument to tbe millen- 
nium than any dome built in 
Greenwich. 

Peter Forbes is editor of 
Poetry Review in London 
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Manipulation 
denial gives 
lift to silver 


BASE METALS 


LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Ricos from ArTtfgam&oti Metal Trading) 

■ AUJM1MUM, 89.7 PURITY (5 par taw) 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COMB C (100 Troy jftruy azj 


Cash 

Close 15105-14.5 1 

Previous isob-ob* is 

Hlgh/low 15 

AM Official 1514.5-15 IS 

Kerb dose 1 

Open bit 257.182 

Tbaf daffy turnover 73,995 

■ ALUMINIUM AU-OY ($ per tome) 


3 mom 

1534-33 
1628-285 
1539/1 528 

1 534.5-35 
1531-32 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyle 


Silver prices spiked up in the 
US yesterday after the New 
York Mercantile Exchange 
said there was “absolutely 
no basis” for allegations 
that the market was being 

manipulated. 

On Tuesday, New York 
law firm Lovell and Stewart 
filed a suit with the federal 
court alleging that the silver 
market was being manipu- 
lated by Phibro, the com- 
modity trading arm of the 
large US-based Travelers 
financial services group, ? nd 
others. 

The suit claimed that sil- 
ver inventories were 
removed from the Comex 
warehouse and shipped to 
London to create the impres- 
sion of a supply shortage 
and force up prices. 

Patrick Thompson, presi- 
dent of Nymex, issued a 
statement dismissing the 
claims. “In a period of 
demand overseas, repre- 
sented by London spot prices 
several cents above the 
exchange's current month 
prices, it would be extra- 
ordinary, and indeed a cause 
for concern, if stocks 
were not being withdrawn 
from the exchange's regis- 
tered silver depositories to 
fulfil the demand repre- 
sented by the higher price,” 
be said. 

Mr Thompson said Nymex 
kept constant close monitor- 
ing of markets. “Any impli- 
cation of allegations that we 
have failed in our regulatory 
responsibilities is simply 
untrue and should be 
ignored." he said. 

Spot silver prices jumped 
more than 10 cents after the 
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Total dafly turnover 3,769 
■ LEAD (3 per tonne) 


1325-35 1350-55 

1327-28 1349-50 

1360/1352 

1331-32 1354-68 

1353-57 

5,128 


r . 

360 — i — u 1 1 

Jan 1997 /. 08 

Souoa; onmaMCv . 

LINE warehouse stocks* 

Tomas ' Chang* 
Akaninlucn SBaSOO -2,600 

AtomHwnatoy' 42360 -120 

Copper 381,523. +5.550 

Lead 108,626 . 

Metal 65,784 +138 

Zinc 484350 -1,125 

Tin 12335’ . -105 

. faTttkeday'Bctoes 


Close 519-20 

Previous 51 7*7 J 

HtghAcev 

AM Official 515-5-5 

Kerb close 

Open bit. 33,225 

Total da9y turnover 10,839 
■ NICKEL (Spar tonne) 
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524££ 
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+0.1 

305.0 

300* 16,782 6.221 

to 

304.6 

-0* 

307.4 

302* 41414 72254 

Jtn 

3015 

-** 

309A 
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4.691 14*67 

*1 

3013 

-03 

311* 

306* 

Ml 5.410 
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-03 
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310* 

2 3*16 
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GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHB4TUlTCp00toreMs.-epwtenna> 

SMI Dajta Upon 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE (10 tmcc; Ertomq) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK : 

■ live CATTLE CMEW00tite«Wt»flP^ 


polls 


1 


S«t Dot open 

price dong* W0fl lm Vfi . tat 

80.10 -0.15 VPS 80.10 132 24® 

BISS -0.15 8200 8L85 102 3,787 

8135 -0.15 83*0 8190 10 553 

muq -0.15 Baao 8000 2 63 

BZUQ -0.15 82*5 82.00 30 1,480 

286 M81 


■ WHEAT C8T (5J0Qbu min; canls/BOto bahef) 


Jtar 3372$ -1 JO 340.30 33d 00 ftS32 31JB2 

May 34725 -050 349.00 34125 2*85 16JB2 

Jut 3542 -150 357.00 3S00 2,423 23,126 

Sip 36000 -2JD0 363JJ0 36000 89 2,628 

Dtc 3721» -1.00 37450 371 .QQ 154 1906 

Jd 387 JO -1D0 367 JO 367.50 1 25 

Yota tyw asjii3 

■ MAIZE C8T P J00 favnln; centsaab bushel) 

Hr 273.00 -150 275^0 27275 31/496141.961 
Bay 28025 -2J0 282.50 280.00 7/490 64,306 

M 265.75 -925 287.75 28550 8259 69*44 
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Total 51562334881 
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545Q/5390 
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57,331 
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TMM 129 lyfSB 

m SOYABEANS CBT B*Mto IMC CMtegtt total) 

Mar 672.75 -650 68150 672.00 26201 54/02 

May 6752S -7.00 68350 874 JO 4*60 28527 

jut 6782S -72S 685J0 677 JO 4523 32505 
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Total 35571136579 

■ SOYABEAN OIL C8T (6Q,OOOIbs; certs/foj 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OH- NYMEX (1500 barrels. S/bame!) 


statement was issued- Hav- 
ing spent the day between 
$6.02 and $6.08 a troy ounce, 
silver jumped to $6.22. before 
settling back to be last bid at 
$16.17, against its Thursday 
London close of $6.09. At the 
London afternoon “fix”, sil- 
ver was up 10 cents at $6.19 
after the news of the state- 
ment 

The rally in world oil 
prices came to an end as the 
speculators who had driven 
prices higher for four days 
took profits after the threat 
of military action in the Gulf 
appeared less likely. 

In afternoon trading on 
London’s International 
Petroleum Exchange, Brent 
Blend for March delivery 
was down 69 cents at $15.90 a 
barrel, after hitting a low of 
$15.80. On Nymex in morn- 
ing trading, the March con- 
tract was $67 down at $17.15 
a barrel, after falling as low 
as $16.90. 
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Latest Day's 
price dnsge 

17.18 -0.64 
Apr 1758 -0.60 1* 10 

Bay 17J4 -0.57 16.18 

JSD 17.72 -053 1856 

Jul 1757 -051 18-50 

Aeg 1149 

Total 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE 0/barreQ 


ffijp Ln Vgi U 
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175541414520 
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Total taly turnover 83565 
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16.70 - 1748 1670 418 6473 

alt tab 
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■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 
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PRECIOUS METALS 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


B LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices nfoptied by N M RotfncMd) 


GotofTroy az} 



Latest 

Change 

Year 

1997/98 


prices 

an week ago 

Wflh 

Low 

Gold per troy oz. 

£303.05 

+5.30 

£344.15 

£369*5 

£279.55 

S4ver per may az 

268.95P 

+16.75 

304.50p 

375.50P 

253 JOp 

Aluminium 99.7% (cash) 

£1514 

-7 

£1597.5 

£1787.5 

S1325* 

Capper Grade A (casm 

£1731 

+17.5 

£2597.5 

S27W 

Si 640. S 

Lead (caahl 

S520 

-9 

S660.Q 

$725.5 

$506 

Nickel (cash) 

$5315 

-195 

£7485 

£8220 

£5305 

Zinc SHG (caahl 

£1109.5 

-36 

S11S1* 

£1763.5 

£1044 

Tin /cash) 

S5T75 

-50 

S5S10 

S6050 

55105 

Cocoa Futures Mar 

Cl 031 

-1 

£915 

£1136 

ES47 

Coffee Futures Jan 

SI 755 

-25 

£1500 

S2470 

£1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

£271.60 

-O.90 

S258.50 

£311*0 

£263*0 

Barley Futures Jan 

£75.65 

+0.15 

£94.00 

£96*0 

£73*0 

Wheat Futures Jan 

£80.10 

+0.10 

£94*5 

£102*0 

£75*0 
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6ft45c 

-020 

80.35c 

8225c 

68.45c 
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370p 

-9 
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448p 
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Oil (Brent Blend) 

515.79X 

+0.90 

£23*9 

$24 95 

$14*0 
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■ HEATING Ofl. HMBt (42400 U5 (pAq 0115 fltfej 

latest Day* Open 

pries change Mgh Low Voi tid 
Feb 47.40 -1*8 4145 4640 15*63 12239 

Mar 4840 -1.90 50.10 472D 22873 54476 

Apr 4*50 -1.79 5025 48.00 5*02 22453 

May 4*75 -1.79 5045 4*60 2730 14*05 

Mm 4925 -1.40 5060 4900 2.760 18.415 

Jul 49.95 -1.15 50*0 49*9 1 405 11470 

Total 53*06174407 

■ BAS OIL IPE (Stoma) 

SMI Day's Open 

price change Op lew Vtf M 

Fab 144*0 -425 150*0 143.75 7.194 23*78 

Mar 148.00 -440 15200 14*00 6,170 17,423 

Apr 147-75 -3.75 15340 147*0 1278 11,186 

May 149.75 -325 154*0 14925 962 6,754 

Jan 151*0 -3.25 15*50 15125 656 12689 

Jul 15325 -325 15*00 153-00 223 2691 

Total 29*07107*16 

■ NATURAL GAS PE (1400 tenm; peace per fcreQ 

Mta 10.650 -0.100 1*650 1*650 5 2415 

Apr 1*110-0430 - 2430 

Total 5 11*49 

■ NATURAL GAS NYMEX (10400 iranKa.; SrtnmBtL) 


Mv 

25JK 

-0.15 

25*7 

24*7 10*63 55,400 

HW 

25.46 

-0*7 

25.55 

25*5 

4*27 26,156 

Jul 

2SJ9 

- 

snm 

25.62 

2.485 18*54 

tog 

25*3 

+0*9 

25.75 

25.66 

531 4,177 

Sffi 

25*0 

-0*5 

25*0 

25*0 

105 2*20 

Oct 

25*0 

- 

25*0 

2S.39 

112 1.413 

Total 





10*79 111*32 

V SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons: S/ton] 

Ufar 

195* 

-32 

2004 

195* 14*36 42*77 

May 

194* 

-2* 

1912 

194* 

3*59 31.569 

JM 

196* 

-2* 

200* 

196* 

2*29 21*78 

teg 

1910 

-06 

200* 

107.0 

231 7.375 

Sep 

mo 

-1.3 

200* 

13a* 

112 5,114 

Oct 

107* 

-1* 

109* 

107* 

8 1*58 

TMfo 





Z2*C8 114,165 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tarmac; £ per formal 

Hv 

70* 

-5* 

- 

_ 

- 

4«r 

80.0 

-5* 

84* 

80* 

34 1,101 

•fay 

92* 

-3* 

- 

- 

- 101 

Jm 

112* 

-10 

- 

- 

- 

Hov 

58* 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Total 





34 1,249 


son oafs 0pm 

pries dniifla m U* W w 
Mar 1031 -H 1043 1029 1,188 53422 

May 1054 -14 1066 1062 1204 23*88 

Jta 1074- -15 1087 1*74 416 13J35 

Sep . 1095 -14 1106 1094 487 23,442 

Dae 1120 -14 11Z7 1121 102 29,426 

Bar 1145 -15 1160 1145.5622^110 

Total 3*60183*8 

B COCOA CSCE (10 tonnes: 8/hxwre^; ' 

Bv 1550 -34 1581 155*3*90 18*03 

May 1590 -35 1816 1585 1,739 31*62 

M 1620 -35 1642 1815 449 6*69 

Sep ■ 1548 -32 1873 1681 26 $718 

Dec uw -» 1700 1680 . 20 12*07. 

Bta . TTtl -29 1725 T715 4 9*79 

TeW 5J28 873S7 

■ COCOA QCCO) (SDR'aAorrKi; 

Jan T9 Pries Pits. *4/ 

W f 124*45 127L50 

B COFFEE L1FFE g torwas; S/tanrw} 

Jn 1758 -88 1905 1820 151 38T 

Mar 1756 +12 1770 174T1 37* 23.79T 

Hay- 1725 +9 1736 17)3 1,11713*65 

Jd - - 17B +9 1719 1688 . 243 2,784 

Gffi 1689 +17 7709 1683 154 7,300 

taw 1879 +11 - • - - 68 

Total 3*43 -41*69 - 

B COFFg ‘C* CSCE &TJ5QOBssi centa/tg) 

Bar 174J0 -2*0 183.50 171 JO 4*82 17,188 

MW W955 -1*S 177*0 167*0 1*63 7.133- 

Jta 161*5 -1*5 166.00 16*00 ' 273 . 2*76 

Sep 153.40 -1.10 157m 151.00 207.1*87 
Dae 145 JO -0*5 149*0 144*0 01 ' 1*57 

Bar 13*90 -*10 142*0 140*0 12 .374 

Totta 6*69 31*06- 

■ COFFEE 0COJ (US csnta/pouncf) ■ ' 

Jin 29 Pre*. OSy 

COmp, easy 133.64 13174 

15 day average ! 131.11 13*63 

■ WROTE SUGAR UH=E (SO tomes S/torei^ 

Ms 295.6 -1* 297.1 29*5 1*15 18*68 

May 298* -1* 299* 297* 1*00 12*62 

Aug 301J -0.7 3025 30*0 523 5*38 

Oct 297.1 -*7 298* 297* 312 5*19 

Oac 305* -04 300* 3000 21 443 

Totta 3*71 42,783 

■ SUGAR *11* CSCE f112*00lbs: cantaflb4 - 

Bv 11*3 - 11*7 11*0 7, Offl 75*68 


.. stai nays ' : 

Pries eTangr Hgh law W. W; 

Mr 64*00 -0550 65*75 64550 8*87 : 28,781. 
Apr 67.475-0*78 68*25 67^0. 9,400 . 42*16 
Jew' 60050^0*00 -89*25- 50*50-3*94 24,166 
/tag 69J23 -0175 .70*25“ 06LE5O 773. 8*17. 
Oct . 7U75-0J50 7T*50 71*00 <19 3*65 
Dec 72*25-0075 7a«jb 72250 . 60 853 

-w ; ; s : ’.nitrwas 

■ LEAH (40000818; caobrib^ ; 

- Fab 57.130-0425 57*00 58*50 3*91 15712- 
Apr . 57*25 +«T» SUM 571300 Am 16*82 
Jw .,.64*50- - -.64*50 64n4SJ. 1,453 10518 
.;jaf. 64.150, , . — 64300 84J00.'- 2BT - ; 2*98 
..AW .. .61.400 -0.125, 61 JC» 61*00' .184 , .1*67 
0e( ; ff -PS - 58L450 '57 - "1*29 

TOtta M54 : . 



•'./ J'.Ci.' S’ 
v-r-'.wViSBtf 


r 


■ PORK BBJJEB 0*^(40*00036: cantatei) 

62*75+1*00 5Z7ffl '50*00 1^1 3,494 

^br 52*re+2*75 53*00 49*00 9» 2*S5 

ter ffiao+1*05 52*00 S0*» “677 2,105 

Jta 61*75+1.076 52200 50J5O 288 961 

AW -46.10040*00.49*00 47^0 17 1» 

Ttata- - : : -8,117: 8*W 


v 

i 


..j*. rrlcmri 


LONDON TRADED ; OPTIONS 

SMes prios Sjtome CaA»-— —Put *. — - 


r » 

r:-riA 

v. ' * 

• :/r m- 


B ALUMtHUM 

P9.796J LME - ' -Mar May Mar May 
■iHruj 54 76 .24 45 

1525'—^ 40 “ 63 ' • W = SO- 

.1660: - -2S 62 48 68 


-ft Wi'Sfr 


w 


(Grade A) LME Mar- 

1750 ! i 47;i 

1800_ 26 

1850 : — ■ 14 

■ COFFEE UFFE Mar 

1700 — SO' 

1750 40 

■1800 31 


Mar' May. 
.45 64 

74 91 

111' 122 
Mar : May 


r.:-,. ^ 

: i-i* 


10ES 

lose; : — 

io75 — 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

1S50 

iaoo ; — — 


80' 

-118'- 

22 

88 

49 

89 

41 

114 

31 

70 

73 

145 

Mar: 

:M*y 

.Mar'. 

May 

28' 

1 S9 

18 

29 

15 

44 

34 

40 

e 

' 34 

$3- 

55 

MV 

Apr 

Mar 

Apr 

.. 

' _ ’ 

18 

- 


114 

- 

- 

40' 

. - 

- 

- 


^t-jag'aat 


.'e*- JR 


10J3 -4L05 10*8 10*2 5,7^ 54,656 
10*8 -0.06 10J4 10*8 2*97 29*76 


10*9 -0*5 10.74 10*9 3*28 39*34 
10.77 -003 10*1 10.77 1*82 12*00 


1 1*33 
28*33217*06 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE CM- FOB (per barrel) +or- 


• * an - • ■ 


FREIGHT (BEFFEX) LffFE (Si Q/inde* point) 


Jan 

1065 

-7 

- 

- 

- 

531 

FBb 

1015 

-15 

1020 

1015 

11 

260 

ter 

1090 

-5 

1095 

1085 

37 

344 

Apr 

1145 

- 

1145 

1145 

19 

566 

JM 

1010 

-10 

1010 

1010 

2 

143 

-Irtal 

Cten 

Pre* 



73 

1*30 

BR 

108B 

1054 






PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX (USS; 24 air dry tons) 


B COTTON NYCE [50.0001bs; cenla«W9 

lltar 66*2 +043 66.40 65*5 3*08 37*83 

■lay 67*9 +056 67.70 66.90 1*88 1B.184 

Jta 66*0 +0J2 68*5 68*0 S3l 18*50 

Oct 70*8 +0*6 71*0 7050 IDS 1*51 

Dec 72.17 +030 72*4 71.70 961 17,100 

Bar 73*7 +0*4 73-15 73.15 111 822 

Ttata 8*U B3J47 

B ORANGE JUICE NYC£ (15*OOB»: Contn/IbB) 

Mv 103.15 +2.86 104*0 99.00 1 S& 20.781 

May 106.15 +2.75 106.75 102*5 459 6*02 

Jta 109*0 +2*0 108 JO 105*5 405 4*09 

Sap 111*0 +250 - 27 2*98 

Nw 11415 +275 - 64 2*01 

Jn 113*0 +0*5 - - 5 933 

Totta 2*68 38778 


Dubta £13.65-3 .7 fix -a 48 

Brent Blend (dated) £15*0-5*3 -0.62 

Brent Bland (Mar) SI 5. 76-5.82 4160 

W.T.I. Sl7.ia-7.16x -0.67 

■ Oft. PRODUCTS MNEprompt dabwy Of (fcnaaj 


Premium Gasoftre 

.$169-171 

-4 

-: 1 " 


Gas OB 

£144-145 

-4 

.*■ 


Heavy Fuel OH 

$63-65 




Naphtha 

£157-159 

-1.5 



Jet fuel . 

£180-162 

-0 



atemi . . 

£161-152 

-A 

*■/ * 


■ NATURAL GAS (Pancerihenn) 



'v 

Bacton (Feb) 

14.15-14*0 

+005 

.;T • 

•v ■ ^ ; 


MMun Argue. Toi Union fH71) 3S9 9702 


■ - 

• • .- 

• S'a«5 /' 


Stat D ufa Open 

price ebaaga Mflb law Voi nt 
Mw 475*5 -2*5 47525 474.75 8 389 

JH 499.75 -4*5 499.75 499.75 8 305 

Ttata tD 609 


Previous doss 302*0*02*0 

Loco Ldn Mssit Gold Lsntflng Ratos (Vs USS) 

1 month -3*4 6 months — 3.84 

2 months — 3*1 12 months — 14* 

3 months —*.77 


Latest Day's 
price change Mgb LM ¥ta let 

Mv 2.105 +0.004 2140 2090 27*17 39,447 
Aw 2140-0*01 2174 2120 5.762 17*34 

May 2170-0*01 2190 2160 3*47 11*47 

Jm 2200 +0*04 2215 2190 1.364 11492 

JU 2215-0*03 2230 2*15 838 1940 

Aug 2240 +0*02 2*50 2*30 1,106 10466 

Total 45J«182JU 

■ UNLEADED GASOLME 

HYAEX (42,000 US gtabL; c/US palh.) 

Latest hay's Open 

price change Mgb Low Vta tat 

Feb 5275 -221 55.10 5250 16.478 10*97 

tear 5135 -215 56.15 5250 20.405 39.710 

Apr 55.85 -1*0 58*5 55-60 6*55 18,483 

Mw 55.85 -1.80 57.65 55*0 2*12 12050 

Jn 55.75 -1*5 57.10 55.75 890 9*34 

Jta 55J0 -1.50 56.50 55 JO 1,106 1342 

Total 48*23108*88 


Per urvui rrteas orlwrvraa staled, p Pencc.'ltg. c Cents b. « Mar. 


SHver Fix 

p/Troy oz. 

US cts equiv. 


Spot 

388.95 

604.75 


3 months 

367.60 

569*0 

fab 

6 months 

367*5 

597.15 

1 year 

369*5 

595.55 

Hv 

«pr 

May 

GoM Coins 

S price 

£ eqfav. 

Krugerrand 

302-305 

185-187 

Jon 

Maple Leaf 

- 

- 

JN 

New Sovereign 

69-71 

42-43 

Total 


FUTURES DATA 

AB futures data suppSed by CMS. 


Spices from Man Product on 
Pepper: HoOdays in the tar east caused a 
kta in lha market Whits FAQ S6J00 a 
tonne spot and 55.800 nsw crop s h ip m e nt : 
Mack FAQ 54*50 a tome spot and £3,800 
March/April shipment Nutmegs and 
mace: Quiet because Of holidays. Buyers 
forec a st in g stable prices from Indonesia 
with any price fan expected from currency 
depredation off-set by short production. 
Clows: Zanzfear reported to be sold out 
wttae Madagascar sdf has some to sefl. 
Interest wffl mainly come from Singapore 
and India, with European buyers weP cov- 
ered until July/ August Pricee were spot 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Volume data shown for 
contracts traded on CODEX, NYMEX, CBT. 
NYC£. CME CSCE and IPE Crude Oil am 
ana day in arraas. Volume & Open Interest 
totals are for bB traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Reuters (Base: 18/B/31 «= 100) 

Jan 30 Jan 29 month ago year ago 
1758-8 1751.6 1747* 1945* 

. ■ CRB Futures (Base: 1967 = 100] . . 

Jan 29 Jon 28 month ago ysar ago 
234-98 234*7 

■ GSq Spot (Base; 1870 = 100) 

Jan 29 Jan 28 month ago year ago 
176.B7 174.14 176.42 207*6 


■ OTHER 

Gold (per troy ozjA 

£303*5 

^aio 

SOw (per troy az)$ 

004.75c 

-125 

Platinum (per troy azj 

*386*0 

-7*0 

RaBatflum foer troy oz) 

£335.00 

-025 

Coppw 

'810c 

+2* 

Lead (US procL) . 

45.00c 


Tki (Kuala Uxnpw) 

23.43r 


Tin (New York) 

,246* 

-1.0 

Cottia (Hrewdght) 

91*4p 

+1*3- 

Sheep (Bve weight) 

75.63p 

-7227 

Pigs (Bve w«ght)t 

68.70p 

+008* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$271-60 

-1.00 

Lon. day sugar (wtg) 

5297.00 

-090. 

Barley pig. feod) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 Yeflow) 

£109*0 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

. Unq 

’ . ; 

Fbfober (Marjy 

51.75p 

+020 

Rubber (Aprif 

5i:7Sp 

+020 

RUbber (KLRSSNbl) . , 

332*0m 


Coconut 03 (PI4}§ < 

555.0y 

+200 

palm Ofl (Maiay.fi 

587* 

-5.0 

Copra (Phili 

£370*y 


Soyabeans (US> 

-.164* 

- +4* 

Cotton OutfooKA’ tixfrw 

' 69.45c . 

-0*0 . 

Woottops (64s Sigler) . 

370p 
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^WOBfcO BOND PRICES 


Europe echoes Treasuries’ rise 


Spain 

B NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MEFF) 
Open Sett price Change High 
Mar 107.90 107.72 +0.08 107*0 


Est. voL Open InL 
7*229 105. 141 


■ ECU BOND FUnjRES (MAT1F) ECU100,000 
Open Sett price Change High 
Mv 102*8 10236 +0.18 10245 


Ebl rot Open InL 
1,717 ‘ 7,119 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John La bate in New York 
and Vincent Boland 
in London 


US Treasuries rose slightly 
on Friday in spite ot surpris- 
ing strength in fourth-quar- 
ter GDP figures. European 
markets also rose on the 
strength of the US market 
but trading was quiet. 

By early afternoon in New 
York, the benchmark 30-year 


Treasury bond had gained tV 
to 104 Vi, yielding 5.831 per 
cent The 10-year note rose £ 
at 1041V, yielding 5.553 per 
cent The Federal funds rate 
was at 5.62 per cent. 

The Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that GDP for 
the fourth quarter rose 4.3 
per cent and 3.9 per cent for 
the year, ahead of most fore- 
casts. But many analysts 
downplayed the figures, say- 
ing that favourable trade fig- 
ures, which are expected to 


worsen in 1998, were a big 
contributor. In addition, evi- 
dence of slowing capital and 
consumer spending is expec- 
ted to retard growth. 

In Europe, GERMAN 
BUNDS led other markets 
higher an another quiet day 
for domestic influences. Mar- 
kets were also looking ahead 
to next week's German 
employment data and the 
Bank of England’s regular 
session on interest rates as 
pointers to market direction. 


The March bund future 
settled in London 0.13 higher 
at 106.51 in moderate trad- 
ing. UK GILTS performed 
slightly better, with tbe 
March future settling £ 
higher at 123 ‘A. 

In the cash gilt market 
activity returned to the long 
end of the yield curve, with 
the benchmark 25-year gilt 
up nearly 100 basis points. 
The spread over 10-year 
bunds also narrowed 
slightly, to 108 basis points. 


B NOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFFE)’ ESO.OQO 32nds of 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low Esu vta Open InL 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) £100,000 32ndB. of 100% ; 

Open Latest Change HSgti Low _ EsL voL Open InL 


123-13 123-16 

107-12 107-13 


High Low 
123-21 123-09 

107-16 107-11 


LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50*00 64ths of 100% 


straw 

Price 

Mar 

Apr 

CALLS - 
May 

Jun 

Mw 

fair 

UTS 

May 

Jun 

123 

1-01 

0 

0 

0 

0-33 

15-38 

15-38 

15-38 

124 

0-32 

0 

0 

0 

1-00 

16-38 

16-38 

16-38 

125 

0-16 

0 

0 

0 

1-48 

17-38 

17-38 

17-38 

EsL voi. KXd. oes 36T3 Pits e71 Pnrrtxo d3y% npon WL, Cate 67638 Puis 3686? 


Mv 121-29 122-07 +0-11 122-09 121-22 6Z6J87 652*82 

Jun 121-16 121-27 +0-11 ' 121^8' 121-11 1,768 ' 52*81 

Sep 121-15 121-15 +0-10 121-15 121-15 238 ;' 10*11 

Japan 

B NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES - 
(UFFQ yioom iQOriw of 100% . ; • _ ~ : 1 " 

Open Close Change Low ■ • -EsL vta ■ Open InL 

Mar 12B.81 - - - 12*15 128.60;. 3104 " nfo 

Jun 128.19 - - 12*46' 12*19. 109 : ' nte 

* UFFE futunw taao traded on API. AB Open knemt flgn m tor pravtaua day; . 
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FRANC RJ 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Jan 30 
Austirafia 


Ftefl Bta Od Day dig Wk dig Month Year 

Data Coupon Price YleU yutu tatad trig rid chg rig 


US INTEREST RATES 


Latest 


FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Fri Day's Thu Accrued 
UK Gflts Price nxfices Jan 30 change % Jan 29 Interest 


Fri Day's 
Jan 30 change % 


UK liullces 

rued sed ac|. .- 
rest yU 




Treasury Bflb vta Bond YMds 


04/00 7*00 103.6529 S21 -0.12 +0*1 -0*8 -0*6 

10/07 10*00129*352 5*7 -0.17 +0*3 -1.45 -1*4 


09/99 7*00 104.4300 4.11 -0*2 -0*4 +OJ33 +041 

07/07 *625 1034200 5.15 -0.03 -006 -0*8 -0*8 


Prime rate 

Broker ban ate 

FedJatas — 

FtaUunds ta ktemtaon 



One Men 



Two for 

534 

8>z 

11*0 nob 

520 

line year 

5.42 

5% 




556 


Ohw 

_. 525 

SHw 

5*3 


1 Up to 5 yw»s09} 120.EO 

2 5-15 yeare (2« 161.11 

3 Over 15 years (5) 197.79 

4 Irredeemables (4) 243*9 

5 Al Stocks (48) 153*6 


LOSDOl 

4ao 30 


01/00 4*00 99*700 4*1 -0*3 -0*8 +0.75 *0*2 

03/07 6*50 107*800 5.15 -0*3 -0*5 -0.72 -0.B9 


09/99 4.750 99*600 4*7 +0.16 +0*4 +0*6 +0*1 

06/07 7*50 113.4000 5*8 +0*3 +0*5 -1*2 -1*6 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

H NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATE) FFrSOOJJOO 


5 yra 
15 yrs 
20 vra 

frred.t 

Index-Gaked 


12iW 6000 1031432 4.19 -0*1 -0*6 +0.18 -MZ7 

11/D7 7*00 111.7348 542 -0.01 -0*4 -1,11 -1*8 


01/99 11*00 106.7198 3*4 -0*2 -0.1+ -0.10 -0*1 

04/06 7*50 114*984 5.10 -0*3 -0*9 -1*9 -0*8 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vo 1. Open InL 

Mar 

103.18 

103*2 

+018 

103*0 

102*6 

94*19 

138,404 

Jun 

102.48 

102*4 

+018 

10248 

102*6 

3.472 

3*84 

Sep 

1(0*4 

102.10 

+018 

102*4 

102*4 

2 


Up u 5 yrs 

over 5 yrs 3.0G 3*6 3.56 3.72 10/6 2.95 571 2*5 2*5 3*6 3*0 1B/B 2_74 15/12 ■ . 

Average crass redemption yields are shown adore. Coupon Bands: Low: 0%-7M%: Medium: 896-104*96; Hgh: 1196 and over, f Rat yield, yld Year to date. 


Jan 30 Jan 20 Yr ago Hah Law Jan 30 

6.17 

8*3 

7*8 

7.48 1/4 

6.09 12/1 

6*7 

6*4 

5.07 

7.57 

8.19 30/4 

5*8 12/1 

6.07 

6.04 

107 

7*6 

8*6 30/4 

5.96 12/1 

6*6 

6.19 

6*2 

7.76 

Irritation 

8*0 30/4 
rate 5% — 

6.09 12/1 


2*2 

2*5 

3.13 

3.72 5/8 

2*2 30/1 

2.17 

3.06 

3*8 

3.56 

3.72 10/6 

2*5 5/1 

2*5 


■ Medium coupon yield ■ 
29 Yr ago h4gh 


■ HMi coupon yield ■ 

■Jan 30 JV1 29 Yr ago High 



JBfipST P4TC 


7.13 7*3 1/4 6.18 12/1 

7.57 BJ20 30/4 5*8 12/1 

7.63 8*5 30/4 5.07 12/1 


7.18 7*1 30/4. *22,12/1 
7.49 8*9 30/4 6*8 1271 

7*0 633 30/4 6*8 1/1 


Inflation rate 1096 - 

2*0 2.44 3.07 S/8 


4.000 100*200 
6*50 111*000 
5*00 103.1800 
6*00 104*800 


■ LONG TERM FRStCH BOND OPTIONS (MAT1F) 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JANUARY 31/FEBRUARY 1 1998 


CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar gains 


.Dollar 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kupor 

The dollar surged against 
the yen yesterday after 
Japan made a surprise 
choice as finance minister 
and a new scandal was 
reported in his ministry. 

Atsuo Mild, president of 
Yamaichi. alleged that the 
ministry had helped Yaxo- 
aichi Securities illegally to 
hide secret losses before the 
brokerage collapsed in 
November. 

The obscure Hikaru Mat- 
sunaga. the new finance 
minister, now faces twin 
scandals. Earlier this week 
two .ministry offi c ials were 
arrested on suspicion that 
banks they were inspecting 
had bribed them with food, 
drink and waitresses with- 
out underwear. 

On the economy, Mr Mat- 
sunaga said yesterday; “It is 
possible to take economy- 
boosting measures while 
sticking to our fiscal reform 


policy." 

The atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty prompted many trad- 
ers to take profits on the 
yen's recovery of the last 
fortnight 

US gross domestic product 
was reported to have grown 
4.3 per cent in the fourth 
quarter of last year, faster 
than expected, but this had 
little impact on the dollar. 

The CIS currency rose Y1.6 
against the yen and 0.5 pfen- 
nigs against the D-Mark to 
close in London at Y1Z6.8 
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and DM 1.828. That meant 
that over the week it had 
regained the 5 pfennigs it 
lost against the D-Mark the 
week before. 

The Bank of Canada raised 
interest rates for the third 
time in three months to 
defend its currency. But the 


Canadian dollar remained 
around its lowest level since 
its creation in 1858. 

The Thai baht rallied after 
Thailand abolished its two- 
tier exchange rate. For 
months the baht bad traded 
in separate onshore and on- 
shore markets. The former 
was largely off limits to for- 
eign investors, while the lat- 
ter carried high Interest 
rates to discourage specula- 
tion against the baht. Yester- 
day the currency rose from 
Bt55.03 to Bt5Q.70 against the 
dollar. 


The South Korean won 
jumped from 1,670 against 
the dollar to 1.520, as 
reopened Korean markets 
celebrated Thursday's deal 
between the country and its 
International bankers to res- 
chedule $24bn of short-term 
corporate debt 

M The Bank of Canada 
raised its key bank rate 50 
basis points to 5.00 per cent. 
But that was still half a per- 
centage point below the US 
Federal funds rate. The 
Canadian dollar closed in 


London just 0.1 cents stron- 
ger at C$1,462 to the US dol- 
lar. 

The rate increase came 
after it emerged that Cana- 
da's GDP had fallen 0.3 per 
cent in November. The fig- 
ure bad prompted fresh 
flight out of the currency, 
which has lost 5 per cent of 
its value in thrpe months. 

The central hank 
explained the rate rise by 
saying that the economy was 
growing solidly, so that “the 

extent of the significant fur- 
ther easing of monetary con- 


ditions due to the recent 
decline In the Canadian dol- 
lar is not appropriate'*. The 
currency had dropped to 
“levels inconsistent with the 
underlying trends of the 
Canadian economy’'. 

■ Russia raised interest 
rates sharply after its bonds 
continued to fall amid talk 
that tbe rouble could be 
devalued. The refinancing 
rate and the Lombard rate 
both rose to 42 per cent, 
from 2S per cent and 36 per 
cent respectively. 
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62346 

02 

62619 

-15 

72472 

-62 

- 

22388 

2.7019 

2.7989 

-12 

2.8051 

-1.4 

22246 

-1.1 

101.9 

70-7654 

692480 

70/4390 

-122 

712865 

-122 

78.6572 

-122 

- 

6.1569 

6.1170 

6.1254 

12 

6.1102 

1.4 

62590 

12 

. 

2.8381 

2.7990 

22098 

-1.1 

22157 

-12 

2258 

-12 

- 

0.1090 

8XW2S 

8.1192 

-72 

B21B1 

-72 

6.6108 

-6.7 

- 

273930 3479.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

55.7706 

55.5665 

5S£071 

12 

55/4677 

1A 

542404 

12 

- 

80.1830 

85.7060 

862498 

-6.4 

882758 

-92 

94.4887 

-92 

- 


(RW) 5-5353 *aXlXlT 323 - 363 5.5455 5 5055 S 5cf9 

|FFi| 6.1220 *0 0108 215 -225 6.1478 60965 6.1121 

(DM] 1J?80 *0.0047 27b - 265 1.B345 I6lfl9 1 9251 

(DO 289.5&0 *0545 490 - 670 290 820 287670 292.905 

<1£) 1J698 -01105 890 - 705 1.3770 U675 1 3833 

(L) 1803-25 +2.93 270 - 380 1811.30 1794.00 1294.16 

ILFt) 37.7000 +0X6S BOO - 200 37.3200 37.5490 37.6435 

(H) 20569 *0.0037 596 - 601 2.0675 2.0502 2.05EJ 

(NK0 76781 -00176 760 - BOl 7.6180 7.5444 7.5663 

(Esl 107.040 *006 990 - 090 187.600 106 150 T86J941 


tSFr) 1^4756 +OJJ051 751 - 761 
(El 1.6350 -00035 345 • 355 


t RdM Sir Jan 2% Btffcfltf aprenk In Hi* Pond Spot MM show only (he ba em oacmol places. Star*g hdm cetitted ey il» Bank ot England. Base 
aastg 1BB0 • 100. Min abased- 1AS6. Tin nchonge IB pmeb In Hs »■**■ an avaasbla on me Memet a Mtp^/nwJT^nm 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


Europe 

Austria (Sch) 12-961 8 *0.0333 579 - 657 12.B9BG 126310 12.5414 IS 18KM3 1.9 12.5443 1.7 102.0 

Bdjum (8ft) 37.7000 +0055 BOO - 200 378200 37i493 27.5435 1£ 37.5125 2 0 37 0125 1.7 101.7 

Denmark (DKr) 63661 *00181 651 - 871 6.9845 6.1M9 £3566 1.6 69363 17 £667: : 4 lCJi. 

fintand (HM) 5J353 *00177 323 - 363 5.5435 5 5055 £5250 2.1 5 5063 2.1 5.4368 1.5 73.9 

France |FFi] 6.1220 *0 0108 215 - 225 6.1478 60965 6.1121 13 60315 2.0 62144 1.3 1044 

Germany (DM] >it?80 *0.00*7 275-285 1.83-15 1-SlS? 19251 1.9 1.6153 2.0 1.7355 13 102.3 

Greece (Di) 289.580 *0.645 490 - 670 290 826 287 £70 292.9'35 -10.0 253^75 -12.Q 2 - .3 5£. -1DD 64i 

Mand (1£) 1^698 -0005 690 - 705 1.3770 0675 0536 0 8 12637 C.3 1.28C3 -0.8 

Italy (L) 1803-25 +2^3 270-380 16100 1794.00 1234.16 ~Q£ 182565 -Oi 1726^3 3.4 745 

LuMKtmirg (Lft) 37.7000 +0X6S BOO - 200 37.3200 37.5490 37.6435 18 37 5125 2.0 37&4C5 1.7 101.7 

Netherionds (H) 20599 +a0037 596 - 601 2.0675 2.0502 2.0564 2.0 2 049 2 : £0223 0 100.9 

Nonvay flMKi) 7.5781 -0C176 780 - BOl 7.6100 7.5444 7.5663 1.9 7 5443 18 7.4797 13 956 

Portugal (Esl 187.040 *006 990 -090 187.600 166 150 186541 0 6 1B£.C37 0.9 18452 12 918 

Spain (Pt8) 154.995 +055 990 - 010 155.500 154570 154.912 D.6 154.665 Oil 155.15 1.2 75D 

Sweden (SK|) 8.1080 *0.0062 055 - 105 8.1284 0.0637 6.1022 0 3 8.0907 0.9 6.0563 0.6 83.4 

Swteerland |SFi) 1^756 +00051 751-761 1 4795 1.4630 14705 4.2 1.4£98 4 5 1417C 3d :07J 

UK (E) 1.6350 -00035 345 - 355 1.6421 1 6310 1.6326 1.7 1.6276 1.9 1.£Ca2 1.6 104 5 

Ecu - 1.0796 -QJXJ22 795 - BOO 1.0850 1.0775 10000 -11 1.0931 -12 10931 -12 

SDRJ - 0.73834 - - - - - ... 

Americas 

Argent™ (Peso) 03996 -00003 996 - 996 0 9996 0.9996 - - - - ... 

Brazrf IBS) 1.1231 +0.0007 230 ■ 232 1.1237 1.1230 - - - 

Canada (CS) 1.4618 -0.0008 615 - 620 l.487l 14590 1.4611 0.6 1.4099 0.5 1-1564 04 607 

Mexico (New Peso) 8.4600 +0016 560 -650 84750 8.4550 8 5485 -12.6 8 7475 -13 6 9 645 -14 0 

USA (S) .... .... 1093 

Pedflc/MkhUe East/Africa 

Australia (AS) 1/4591 -0.0177 584 - 599 1.4970 1/4545 1.4563 0.7 1.4557 05 1.445 1.0 862 

Hong Konfl (HKS) 7.7385 *00028 380 - 390 7.7390 7.7380 7 7605 -3.4 7.6285 -4.7 83065 -7J 

hide (Fts) 383200 +0.095 100 - 300 30 8300 382000 - - - - ... 

Israel (Shit) 3.6003 +0307 968 - 038 3.6168 3.5930 - - - ... 

Japan (V) 126.900 +1.6 750 - 850 127.750 125.850 126.3 4.7 125.165 5.2 120-55 4-8 125-5 

Malaysia (MS) 4.1811 -0.1 842 800 - 822 4 3800 4.1800 4.1861 -1.4 4.2161 -3a 4.5061 -7.8 

Now Zealand (NZS) 1.7095 +0.0153 065 ■ 106 1.7331 1.7036 1.7126 -22 T.718 -2.0 1.7363 -1.6 

PMppims (Peso) 42^500 -0.15 500 - 500 434000 42.5500 43.144 -135 4423 -14.8 48.9085 -14.7 

SautC Arabia (SR) 3.7506 -0D001 504 - 507 3.7507 3.7504 3.7517 -0.4 3.7543 -04 3.7679 -05 

Singapore (S3) 1.7170 -0J30B 155 - 185 1.7334 1.7100 1.721 -2£ 1.73 -30 1777 -05 

South Africa (R) 4.8370 +00125 355 - 385 4.9470 4.9240 4.973 -8 B 5.05 -92 5354 -8.4 

SoUh Korea (Won) 1524JX) -1545 000 - 000 1800.00 1514.00 - - - ... 

Taiwan (TJJ 34.0480 - 960- 000 34.1000 33.9060 34059 -0.4 34.0805 -0.4 34.1605 -03 ■ 

Thafland (B0 52.7500 -2^8 000 - 000 555000 51.7000 53195 -10.1 54.3 -11.8 58.75-11.4 - 

t SCR ram per S for Jon 29. BMfoilw spreads n the DoSar Spa table show only the Ctsl Baee dnamol places. UK. mtand & ECU are quoted si 
US currancy. J.P. Morgan rornfeisl indoea Jan 29: Base average 1990*100. Bd. otter, rad tyx* rates and (orward me* m both this and the 
Dottr raMe ore derived from THE WMAtSLITERS CXDSB+Q SPOT and FORV/AfO RATE sendee*. Soma vahw* are rounded by the F T. 

The ei xl i a qe rane printed In Ms table am ateo awobbic on the Memei at http^/arww JTxom 


TWEE MONTH EURO MARK FUTURES OJFFET DMlm boewa ot 100% 


19 

IS 6313 

1.9 

12.5443 

1.7 

102.0 


Open 

Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl -/ol 

Open on. 

12 

37.5125 

20 

37 5425 

1.7 

101.7 

Mar 

96.410 

96 400 

- 

96.420 

96400 

29842 

376795 

i.e 

69363 

1.7 

6 5671 

1 .1 

UX52 

Jun 

96270 

96.260 

- 

96280 

96260 

36931 

348738 

2.1 

5 5063 

2.1 

£.4568 

1.5 

75.9 

Sep 

96 165 

96140 

- 

96.175 

96.140 

35651 

252821 

1 3 

8 0915 

2.0 

6C144 

1.3 

104/4 

Dec 

96050 

96.000 

- 

96050 

96.900 

41966 

250181 

1.9 

1.6163 

22 

1.7M5 

Id 

1C2.3 

■ ONE MONTH EURO MARX FUTURES (UFFE)' 

DM3m points Of 100% 

-10.0 

as 

293275 

12637 

-12.0 

C.1 

219 55 
1.36CO 

-too 

-0.8 

642 


Open 

Sett pnee 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est. voi Open int. 

-02 

1885 65 

-Oi 

175525 

0.4 

74 5 

Feb 

- 

96.51 

- 

- 


0 

133 

15 

37 £125 

2.0 

3704C5 

1.7 

101.7 

Mar 

- 

96.47 

. 



0 

1150 

2.0 

2 049 

2 I 

2.0223 

12 

100.9 

Apr 

- 

96.41 


- 

- 

0 

50 

1.9 

76442 

12 

7.1797 

13 

956 

May 


9625 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

06 

1B6.&37 

0.9 

18462 

12 

918 

■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES 0JFFE1 

' L 1000m pontsol 100% 

0.6 

154.665 

02 

155.13 

12 

752 









03 

8.0907 

0.9 

8.0533 

0.6 

83.4 


Open 

Sett pnee Change 

rtgti 

Low 

EsL voi 

Open im. 

42 

1.4598 

45 

141 re 

52 

1072 

Mar 

9425 

9422 

- 

9427 

B421 

17266 

138363 

1.7 

1.6276 

1.8 

i.eras 

1.6 101 5 

Jun 

95.07 

95.04 

. 

95.11 

95.02 

26420 

156975 

-I 1 

1.0931 

-12 

1 C931 

_1 ^ 

- 

Sep 

95 52 

95.47 

- 

95.53 

95.46 

10102 

106827 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dec 

95 73 

95.68 

- 

95 73 

95.67 

9613 

123527 


■ THREE MONTH EURO SWISS FRANC FUTURES IUFFE3 SFrlm points ol 100S 


+0.0007 230 - 232 

1.1237 

1.1230 







. 


Open 

SoU pnee Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi 

Open inL 

-0.0008 615 - 620 

1.4*71 

1 4590 

1 .461 1 

0.6 

1.4599 

0.5 

1 4564 

04 

807 

Mar 

96 68 

98.65 

-0.02 

96.70 

98.61 

7677 

78533 

+0016 550 - 650 

a. 4 /So 

8.4550 

8 5485 

-12.6 

8 7475 

-136 

9 645 

-14 0 


Jun 

96.50 

96.49 

. 

96 53 

98.47 

5262 

46680 

- 



- 

- 



- 

- 

1092 

Sep 

90 36 

98.35 

+0.01 

98.38 

98.32 

2271 

22823 











Dec 

98.18 

98.16 

+0.02 

9818 

98.15 

866 

12782 

-0.0177 564 - 599 

1 .4970 

1A545 

1.4563 

0.7 

1.4557 

OS 

1.445 

1.0 

882 

■ THREE MOffTH EUROYEM FUTURES [UFFQ YlOOm pants 0(100% 

+0JU28 380 - 390 

7.7390 

7.7380 

7 7605 

-3.4 

7.8285 

-4.7 

82065 

-7/1 

- 









+0095 100 ■ 300 

30.8300 

33^000 


- 

. 




- 


Open 

Soti price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voi 

Open int 

+0007 868 - 038 

3.6168 

3.5930 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


Mar 

99 02 

9922 

-0.03 

99.02 

99.02 

190 

n/a 

+1.6 750 - 850 

127.750 

125850 

126.3 

4.7 

125.165 

52 

12025 

42 

1252 

Jun 


99.17 

+002 

- 

- 

0 

rVa 

-0.1842 800 - 822 

4 3800 

4.1800 

4.1861 

-1.4 

42161 

-33 

42061 

-7.8 

- 

Sep 

- 

99.14 

+0.03 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

+00153 065 - 106 

1.7331 

1.7036 

1.7120 

-22 

7.718 

-2.0 

1.7363 

-1.6 

- 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm points ot 100% 


-0.15 500 - 500 

43/1000 

42.5S00 

43.144 

-139 

44.23 

-14.8 

48.9065 

-14.7 

- 









-0OOO1 504 - 507 

3.7507 

3.7504 

3.7517 

-0.4 

3.7543 

-0/4 

3.7679 

-OS 

- 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vot Open inL 

-0008 155 • 185 

1.7334 

1.7100 

1.721 

-28 

1.73 

-30 

1777 

-32 

- 

Mar 

95.66 

95.67 

+0.03 

95.67 

95.65 

527 

7704 

+00125 355 - 385 

4.9470 

4.9240 

4.973 

-88 

5.05 

-92 

5254 

-0.4 

- 

Jun 

95.66 

95.68 

+0.01 

95.70 

• 9527 

220 

6766 

-154.5 000 - 800 

1600.00 

1514.00 

- 

- 


- 



- 

Sep 

95.70 

95.70 

+0.01 

95.70 

95.70 

2 

9660 

- 660-009 

34.1000 

33.9660 

34 05 9 

-0.4 

34.0805 

-0.4 

34.1605 

-02 

- 

Dec 

95.88 

9528 

- 

95.90 

95.88 

524 

3311 

-228 000 - 000 

55.5000 

51.7000 

53195 

-10.1 

54.3 

-11.8 

58.75 

-11.4 

- 

’ UFFE ha urea ado traded on APT 







THREE MONTM EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim pdms of 10056 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


Jan 30 ,. 

BFr 

DKr. 

Betgknf 

(BFr) 

100 ‘ 

'18.48 

Denmark 

(PKD 

54.12 

10 

Franca 

IFF.) 

6128 

1138 

Germaoy 

(DM) 

2022 

3.611 

Ireland 

•(H3 

51.64 

9342 

Italy 

:W 

2.001 

0.386 

Netheriancte (FI) 

1830 

3382 

Noraisy 

. (NKr) V 

■49.75- 

0.192 

Portugal 

(&) 

20.16 

3.724 

Span 

(Pta) 

2432 

4.494 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

4620 

8232 

Swttsatand- (SFr) 

26.55 

4.721 

UK 

B 

61-64 

11.39 

Canada 

(CS) 

25.79 

4.785 

USA 

(S) 

37770 

6366 

Japan 

(V) 

29.73 

5.494 

Ecu 


4a? 1 

7222 


DM K ,L FI NKr E» . Pta SKr 


Eertgh Kroner. French Franc. Norwegian Kronet. and Smetfi* Kronor par 10: Beaten Franc. Yen. Esculo. Urn end Pweta pw 108 


t FUTURES (IMM) DM 12SJOO per DU 
Open latest Change High 


I (IMM) Yen 1Z5m per Yen 100 


Low EbL yol Open rot 


05500 . 0.5528 -+0AQ17 05536 05500 

0.5552 +0.0017 05555 

i FRANC FU11WES QMM) SFr 125,000 par SFr 

0.8826 0.6835 +0.0010 06845 16793 

06871 ■ 0.6910 +0.0013 0.6910 0.6871 

05970' +0.0003 0.6970 


UK INTEREST RATES 



Open 

See price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Mar 

0.8004 

0.7910 

-02101 

0.B007 

0.7875 

Jun 

02001 

0.7990 

-0.0123 

0.8024 

0.7990 

Sep 

- 

02215 

- 

- 

~ 

■ aiUHUMO FUTURES (IMM) EB2.500 per C 


Mar 

12364 

1.6376 

+0.0012 

1.6380 

1.6280 

Jixi 

_ 

12300 

+02014 

1.6310 

1.6270 

Sep 

- 

1.6230 

+02018 

1.6230 

1.8200 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Jan 30 Over- 7 day* One Three Ste One 

ngyw notice month months months year 

Martank Stating 7ft - 6* 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7^2 - 7% 7ft ■ 7ft 
Storing CDs ■ - - 7ft - 7^ 7ft - 7^ 7U - 7JS 7JI - 7g 


; MONTH STERLING. FUTURES (UFFE) ES00.000 pointa of 100% 


Treasury Bis r - ’ 7^ - 7H 7ft - 7ft - 

Bank BBs ■ . - 7ft -. 71, 7ii - 7ft 7ft - 7ft - 

Local Uhortty depo. 7ft - 7 7*8 - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7b - 7i3 7>2 - 7H 
Cfocount Market daps 7V.r 7ft 7ft - 7ft 

UK clearing hank base lancSng rate 7^» per cent from Nov 6. 1997 



Open 

Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

EbL vo( 

Open Int 

Mar 

9225 

922B 

*0.02 

92.57 

9224 

19354 

134292 

Jun 

ffi.69 

92.70 

+0.03 

92.71 

9228 

1S®9 

121621 

Sep 

9228 

9226 

+023 

92.90 

02.85 

11538 

94397 

Dec 

90.05 

93.07 

+0.03 

83.10 

9324 

16847 

8®63 

Mar 

9335 

9336 

+0.03 

9338 

9324 

7752 

70448 

Aba traded on AFT. AB Open IrtartM Sga. are 

lor previous day. 




■ SHORT STERLING OPTIONS (UFFE) £500X00 pokHa Of 100% 




1 ’ 

' Upto 1 

1-3 

32 

6-9 

9-12 



1 "■ ■ 

montli 

month 

marttB 

mentta 

months 



I Certs of Tar dep. (CIOO.OOQ 

2 l 2 

S»2 

5 

5 

4* 


Cera of Tax dep. ureter £10X000 e 2 1 2pc. DapodBwIBidrawn tv ash'1 , «p&_ 

Ave. tend* nbof dkcoue on Jan 3tt 6.7291 pc. ECSD fhad rata Sdg. &p«l Bnan » . Ma 


CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

029 

049 

025 

029 

an 

0.14 

022 

020 

0.19 

0.19 

025 

0.18 

0.44 

025 

0.31 


Houae Bern Ram'apc Item Fob 1. 1908 




EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Jen 30 Ecu cen. Bale Change % +/-*om % spread Dtv. 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Law 

Eet. <rc4 Open irrt. 

Mar 

94.42 

94.42 

- 

94.44 

94/41 

140297 

489240 

Jun 

94.51 

94 52 

+0.02 

94.53 

94.48 

186.007 

417.485 

Sep 

94.53 

94.54 

+0.02 

94.55 

94.50 

159,630 

311.721 



rates 

against Ecu 

on day 

cen. rate 

v weakest 

Ireland 

0.796709 

0 789074 

♦0200778 

-121 

3.93 

Finland 

525424 

5.98296 

-0.00578 

220 

0.47 

Italy 

190648 

1049.66 

-021 

226 

0.40 

Spain 

163.826 

167.668 

+0.089 

2.35 

0.32 

Portugal 

197298 

202218 

+0.14 

2 . 49 

0.18 

Denmark 

7.34555 

7.53017 

+0.005 

2.51 

0.16 

France 

6.45663 

822243 

+000378 

2-54 

0.14 

Germany 

1.92573 

1.97626 

+0.00143 

262 

0.05 

Austria 

132485 

13.9053 

+00101 

2.63 

0.04 

Netherionds 

2.16979 

222730 

+0.00126 

265 

0.03 

Betgfann 

39.7101 

.40.7821 

+0.0337 

2/68 

0.00 

NON ERM MEMBERS 

i 




Greece 

295269 

313.082 

-0.011 

6.03 

-3.17 

UK 

0.793103 

0.661667 

-0202603 

-16.55 

23.04 


US TREASURY BOX FUTURES (IMM) Sim pgr 100% 


Mar 

95.13 

95.14 

_ 

95.14 

95.13 

570 

8.695 

Jun 

9521 

9521 

+002 

9521 

9521 

IBS 

2276 

Sep 

- 

9522 

+0.03 

9522 

9528 

20 

78 


At Open Intonssl Bge. am tor premue day 


■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMlm points erf 100% 


Ecu centra ram we by trie Ewepean Commracn. Cunencn> ore *i dc* cmdtiQ mUme strength 
Percentage charges »e lor Eck a poatnie change domes 8 weak cunericyXSragcnce sham* me ndo 
benreon mo spreads: me percentage dSetenoe h rt e ee ri the acruol maker end Ecu contra race to a 
curenev. and Bis maxmm pemvtled iw aange deveeun o» tho amency'i rvuVtt rate Iran « Ecu 
central ran. iiraW: Storing blended from DIM. Adpranml cowisiod the* rr a r cu I True* 


■ PWLAPELPHIA SE OS OP7KMS £3 1^50 (cents per peund) 

Strike CALLS PUTS — 

Pnce Feb Mar Apr Feb Mar 

1550 0.73 1.47 1.99 1^5 2.77 

1.680 a 44 1.13 1.62 2.61 3.40 

1570 030 0 64 131 - 4.23 


PUTS — 

Mar Apr 


EsL vol total. Ca*i H2C8 Puib 22134. Pnrno ua d ay s open mu Cato 3MCCB Puts 3S6957 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points of 100% 


Strike 

— — * 


CALLS - 


Price 

Fed 

Mar 

Apr 

Jim 

947S 

1.65 

125 


1.51 

9500 

1.40 

1/10 

126 

126 

9525 

1.15 

1.15 

1.01 

1.01 

9550 

0.90 

aoo 

0.76 

0.76 


93.030 




ZB29 

Strike 

— 

- CALLS 

517 

Pnee 

Feb 

Mar 


1-650 

0.73 

1.47 


1.660 

0.44 

1.13 


1270 

020 

□ 64 

28,681 

1.535 

Prevtcue day's voL. Calls rVa Puts n/a 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

“ PUTS - 
Jim 

Sep 

9875 

0.05 

ao7 

ao7 

0.15 

0.33 

0.47 

9900 

021 

0.02 

0.04 

0.36 

0.53 

0.69 


EsL ror. total. Cate 0 Puts 0. Prevfcu) days open r*_ Cote 1800 Puts 2905 


■ EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LIQQOm points of 100*6 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

- purs - 
Jun 

Sep 

9400 

027 

1.07 

1.50 

0.05 

0.03 

0.03 








9460 

0D3 

063 

1.03 

□21 

0.09 

026 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Ea. vd. total. Cate 12268 Puts 7539. Previous day'a ripen mt. Cafe 2i»«6 Pus 99231 

■ PWUUieLPWA SE D-MARWS OPTIONS DM62.5CO (S per DM) 


Adam & Company 725 
Allied Irish Bank (QB) 725 
SHerey Ansbacher 725 
Banco Bilbao Vizcaya 725 
Bar* ol Cyprus 725 

Bar* ol Ireland 725 

Banked Inda 725 

Bank ol Scotland 72S 
Bendoys Bar* 725 

EMBkof Md East 725 
•Broun 9fpby 8 Co LU 725 
CUtjar*NA 725 

Oydeedale Bank 725 
The Cthopenatwo Bank725 
CounsftOo 725 

Cyprus PopUar Bank 725 
Duncan Lawrio 725 


E»ta TmsJ Lnmed 825 
Financial & Gen Bank 100 
•Robert Fleering 8 Co 7 25 
•Guinness Mahon 725 
Hstfc Bank AG Zurich 725 
•Hamate Bank 72S 
Heritable S Gen lmrBh.725 
C. Hoare SCo 725 
Hongkong & Shanghai 725 
Investec Bar* (UK) Ud725 
Julan Hodge Bar* 725 
•Leopold Jusefh S Sons 725 
UoydsBank 725 

Mdand Bank 725 

NdWestmmslei 725 
•HBea Broritere 72S 
Fkryal Sccltand 725 
Scottish Widows Bark. 725 


•Singer & Fnedtenttei 725 
•Smith SWffiamson 72S 
Sun Banking Carp Ltd 72£ 
TS8 725 

Unfed Bar* d KuwaN 725 
Urety Tmsl Bar* fle 725 
Wtiteaway Laicfaw 735 
Yorkshire Bar* 725 

• MemWieol London 
Investment Banking 
Assoeation 
In aJirnnrstraCon 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Apr 

Feb 

“ PUTS — 
Mar 

Apr 

0555 

022 

a 53 

0.76 

0.97 

122 

1.37 

0560 

0.13 

0.38 

0.58 

1.37 

1.54 

- 

0265 

0.07 

026 

0.44 
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Previous day 1 * VOL. Cote rva Puts rvn . Prov day's open rm.. Cate rVa Putt rja 


■ OTHER CURRBMCIES 

Jan 30 E 3 

Czadi Hp 576537 - 57.7575 352730 - 352310 
Hmgny 340041 - 340231 20BD40 - nuBO 
ken 490650 - 490350 300000 ■ 300040 
Kueek 04890 - 05001 02053 ■ D 3058 

Pdand 57878 - 5.7995 32410-32460 
Russia B2748 - 92833 6JMI5 - 60430 

UAL 60030 ■ 62075 32777 - 32733 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCY 

The FT Guide lo World Currencies 
table con be lound on the Markets 
page fri Monday's edition. 


. All Futures. Options 
& Margined Forex 

. Contact: James Allan 

j. .• •• Tel: 0171 .437 5W 
unc Fkx; 0171 ?37 W7 

1 Weh Site. toiiyAwwwjftLwuil* 
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REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 
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i:k - T(M: -■14 17 1 3b b 0300 


TEMFORE 

For mofi? info and FREL d^rrvo ditd call; 
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-TIME DATA ON YOUR PC 
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Low Rates. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WBEKEND J AT^AR Y, 3 I/IfEBRUAKY l I 998 


. •* . 'i” TT^V 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


1,300 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Exeter Capftal Growth 1,390 

CFShaw Utffties 1,380 

Royal London EuropesiQowtti 1376 i.4oo 
OMMutoaf Swiss Equities 1,372 

Renting Select UK Income 1,318 

1.200 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

321 

i 327 1.000 

Rdetty ASEAN . 362 

Saves Prosper Gokl& Exp 373 

Lfizstf Pacific Growth 385 


Exeter Capital Growth 



TOP FIVEOVER3 YEARS 
NatWest UK Smater Cos • 

GANortfi America Growth 2^68 

Johnson Fry Stetar Growth 2,525 i,400 

Save & Prosper Ffoandfaf Secs 2^76 , 
tfll Samuel lis Smater Cos 2,220 


Old Mutual Thailand 


: TOP FWE OVER 5 YEARS 


OH Mutual fiaopean 


3,214 


Jupiter European 


-TOPf^^Wi^ 


JapBerEarapaaa' 


3,185 


F&O <SSm#fieaipM^9^ 


MSG Japan 


1.100 


1997 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Old Hated Tfctfs* / .. 233 

.Save S Prosper Korea- ] 288 

Scftrecfer Seoul - - 317 

BaitngKorea " 316 

fWeBb/fiSEAU ' • 445 



GA Nortfi AaiwizGrowttl • • ; 3JD9 

{QBdnneEurap^^Op^ . 3,044 . 

"ih«8C0 European Grmflh ^ 3£28 


97-96 


BOTTOM FiyE OYER 5 YEARS 

Save &Prasper,Korer /= ; >•; 229 

.0 M Motual Thailand '* & ' \ 
. Bartig K 0 fB 9 ; C . j - i V 434. ; : 
'HSBciiflflrhctac ' ' M* • 

>E8CSngaporB &' IfefiytfmGh 


Tables show the result of investing £ 1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performa n c e. Warning; past performance is not a guide to future performance. 





Source: REUTERS (Tefc 01625511311) 


| ■ Indices 

- yvKir. 





n 

Average Unfc TVuaf . 

1039 

1410 

1680 

\2922 

ft 

25 

Average trivestmanf T/lb* 

1114 

1458 

1989 

-3349 

4.7 

5.1 ‘ 

Bank : 

1039 

1115 

1199 

1803 

ft 

5*7 

BuUdtag Society •“ ■ . 

1 1036 

1111 

1201 

-1803 

ft 5.4 

Stockmarket FTSEAfl-Shas 

- 1240 

1844 

2132 

3846 

ft 

32 

lnfiatiori'-. ■*- 

• 1036 

1096 

.1148 

1548 

ft 

- 

■ UK Growth 

1 year® 

3 

5 

10 VttatttyYkM 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1167 

2525 

2600 

4640 

ft 

0.8 

OM Hartley Growth 

1205 

2059 

2302 

2656 

ft 

05 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1084 

2000 

2712 

_ 

24 

2.1 

River & Mercantfle 1st Growth 

1225 

1981 


. 

27 

1.0 

Mercury Recovery 

1061 

1981 

2063 

2452 

ft 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1127 

1667 

1920 

2818 

27 

1.7 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK income 

1318 

1962 

2311 

3222 

26 

28 

Britannia UK General Inc 

1188 

1844 

1905 

2595 

28 

28 

Perpetual Income 

1228 

1840 

2418 

3678 

27 

2-3 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1298 

1825 


_ 

ft 

23 

Legal & General UK Stockmtt Ac 1 304 

1824 

. 

_ 

3.1 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1171 

1650 

1882 

2951 

27 

2.4 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





NatWest UK Smaller Cos 

1109 

2683 

. 

* 

ft 

1.0 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1092 

2162 

2766 

2809 

ft 

03 

Laurence Keen Smaller Coe 

1062 

2046 

- 

- 

ft 

1.4 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1087 

1923 

2331 

2854 

29 

03 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1048 

1905 

2437 

2980 

ft 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

992 

1486 

1864 

2219 

29 

15 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1135 

2019 

2823 

4662 

22 

3.8 

Newton Higher Income 

1265 

1834 

1893 

3366 

27 

4.0 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1215 

1833 

2366 

3099 

24 

3.3 

Lazard UK Income 

1143 

1820 

2162 

3633 

25 

42 

Royal & SunAJI Equity Income 

1232 

1814 

2182 

3327 

27 

4.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1169 

1624 

1914 

2911 

25 

4.1 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




HSBC High Income 

1201 

1690 

_ 

_ 

20 

5.3 

Aberdeen Prolific Ext Income 

1149 

1672 

1879 

2738 

24 

3.9 

Edinburgh High Distrfeution 

1191 

1663 

1929 

2268 

24 

3.6 

CIS UK Income 

1237 

1854 

1884 

_ 

25 

3.5 

Abbey National Extra income 

1173 

1617 

2045 

3352 

20 

4.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1131 

1476 

1744 

2443 

21 

5.1 


■ UK Eq & Bd * ' s "w 

BWD Balanced PortfoBo 1155 1889 2466 - 3.1 1.1 

Perpetual High Income 1230 1780 2352 - 2 A 2.6 

Credit Suisse HBgh Income Port 1171 1707 2124 - 2-5 3.9 

Canlrfe Income Dte 1178 1628 1SQ2 2693 22 3.1 

NPI UK Extra Income Inc 1088 1603 1955 - 22 3.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1134 1603 1977 2677 23 2.7 


■ International i : rwr® -a s\~: 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 1225 2276 2765 4826 3*4 1 2 

fiarfington Hearth • 983 2154 2087 7195 7.1 -- 

Framfington Rnandal • 1273 2123 2407 6257 3a 03 

Aberdeen Prolific Technology ' 966 2046 2501 6528 7.1 

m Samuel financial 1260 1973 2398 4213 3£ 1*4 ‘ 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1046 1404 1677 2944 • 3.7 1.1 


Best Peps 



■ UK Fixed Interest 

Aberdeen Prolific Fix interest 
CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 
M&G Corporate Band 
CU PPT Preference Inc 
Oresdner ROM Preference Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Nth America 


1201 1474 1715 
1166 1443 


■ UK Gilt 

Baring E xem pt Fixed Interest 
M&G GSt & Fixed Interest 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
Gartmora PS Ffacad Interest 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1211 1477 


1160 1375 
1127 1360 1457 
1145 1359 1471 


International Equity Income 


GT International Income tnc 
Martin Currie Inti Income 
M&G International Income 
Mayflower Global Income 
Premier Global 100 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1210 1673 1892 3577 
1106 1572 1871 


2581 

1.4 

79 

QA North America Growth 

1216 

2568 

3093 

8871 

441 

CLO 

- 

1*8 

73 

Hill Samuel US Smaller Co's 

1059 

2220 

2470 

8609 

53 

. 

- 

1 J9 

63 

Royal & SunAII Nth America 

1257 

2203 

2698 

5861 

43 

0*3 

2597 

22 

65 

Oresdner RCM America Sm Co 

1111 

2179 

2037 

4062 

4J 

_ 

2499 

1.4 

7.6 

Henderson American Small Cos 

1158 

2128 

2368 

6358 

SJt 

_ 

2077 

1.6 

8.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1113 

1807 

1918 

4494 

4*4 

05 




■ Europe 







- 

20 

&5 

Jupiter European ' 

1104 

2167 

3185 

5001 

3*4 

0.5 

2095 

13 

5.7 

Thread needle Euro Sef Gt Acc R 1191 

2149 

2831 

4473 

4*4 

ai 

- 

22 

45 

INVESCO European Growth 

1182 

2139 

3028 

5167 

4 2 

_ 

- 

15 

6.1 

Baring Europe Select 

1082 

2068 

2928 

4159 

3.7 

os 

- 

1.7 

6.7 

Newton European 

1262 

2048 

2413 

4825 

4.1 

. 

2006 

1*4 

S.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1182 

1688 

2208 

4263 

ft 

0.6 




■ Japan 







3577 

27 

2.0 

GT Japan Growth 

922 

1001 

1332 

1439 

3.7 

_ 

- 

27 

4.0 

Martin Currie Japan 

95B 

878 

13Z7 

-• 

S3 

_ 

3210 

2*8 

4.0 

Murray Japan Growth 

1047 

987 

1200 

_ 

4 3 

_ 

2711 

23 

26 

BaflRe Gifford Japanese 

1048 

948 

1117 

1294 

5*6 


1876 

33 

0.6 

Newton Japan 

994 

936 

1199 

1172 

5A 

- 

2787 

23 

26 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

671 

708 

337 

956 

S3 

0.8 


■ Property;. ' 

Aberdeen Prolific Property Shr ' 1183 1643 . 2329. 2JB 1.2 

Nonivlch Property ; 1091 1236 1821 - ft. A4 

Airways R eside n tial Property • 1078 1210 . ~ ft 

Barclays Property : - 1032' 1174 1373 * > - 09 5.6 

SECTOR AVB1AGE ' 1066 1316 1774 " 1.8 42 


■ Commodity & Energy . 

M&G Australasian Acc - * 879 1320 1972 2664 R5 .1.9 

M&G Commocfity 634 865 : 1848 1627 

Seve& Prosper Commodity.'-' 673 .852 1193 '1777 ; 6.1 

HB Samuel Natural Resources 708 804 1090 1479 5*4 13 

TSB Natural Resources; . 660 804 1422 2410 6_2 0.7 

SECTOR AVStAGE . . • 621 -767 1417 1604 7.1 1.2 


■ Investment Trust Units •/ 

OuHter High tnc Inv Tsf Acc 1101 1522 2129’ 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 984 1438 2023 

Exeter Fund of Investment Tsta 1050 1408 2059 3343 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 1020 1407 1804 3196 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 1032 1384 1827 3386 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1048 1347 1604 2927 


2JS 3.4 
3.1 04 


2JB 06 
3.1 1*4 


2.7 1.6 

ZB i.g 


International Fixed Interest 


Baring Global Bond 
City Financial Beckman Int'l 
Newton international Bond 
AES Inti Bond & Convertible 
Barclays BGI Inn Fix Int Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1040 1361 1429 
1081 1322 1237 1942 
1043 1314 1323 
1055 1270 1325 
1019 1259 124 9 
992 1146 1156 1777 


1.5 4.8 
2 JB 6.0 
2 JO 4.5 
1.3 5.8 
ft 4 2 
1 JB 5.0 


■ Far East inc Japan 

AIB Govett Greater China 673 

Royal & SunAP Far East 696 

Smith & wStamson Far East 794 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 710 

Jupiter Far Eastern 786 

SECTOR AVERAGE 666 


933 1363 2610 6*8 
906 1131 1222 SL9 
881 1126 - 5*4 


876 1307 
874 1149 
762 1028 1704 


5*8 03 
8.1 

5 j 6 1.1 


■ Fund of Funds 

Royal & SunAB Portfolio 
TSB Selector . " 

Lloyds Bank Growth PortfoHo 
Mercuy Managed Growth 
Mercury Managed Income 
SECTOR AVB3AGE 


1082 1605 1902 
1127 1553 1730 
1102 1534 1701 
1088 1523 
1117 1516 

1032 1339 1593 2373 


2*6 0-2 

2*6 1.8 


International Equity & Bond 


Fleming General Opportunities 

1166 

1631 

1757 

- 

Capel-Cure Hallmailc Growth 

1148 

1593 

1753 

2781 

Newton Intrepid 

1147 

1558 

- 

- 

Sank of intend Ex Mgd Growth 

1099 

1556 

1891 

_ 

Bailfie Gifford Managed 

1117 

1528 

1741 

3197 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1064 

1409 

1587 

2542 


2J0 32 

23 1.6 
34 14 
2 J5 22 
2.7 2.4 

24 2.3 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 667 1572 1933 5043 8*5 03 

Friends Prov Australian 970 1367 1813 4284 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 689 1302 1468 4854 


ft - 
8.1 0.6 


Otd Mutual Hong Kong 


610 1138 1348 4557 84 12 


Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 701 1061 
SECTOR AVERAGE 542 731 


985 2931 


7.7 0.7 
7.1 12 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 803 1164 

Stewart Ivory Emerge Market 785 1028 1394 
Portfofio Emerg in g Markets 819 942 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 802 ' 933 - 

Rothsch8d FAP Emerging Mkts - 793 931- - 

SECTOR AVERAGE 766' 888 1132 2369 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capita! 4,143 

St Davids 2nS Residual ' _ 3,417 

fulcrum Capital • 3,143 

Framtington Deal Capital 2,950 

Exmoor Dual inc . . 2,159 


Fulcrum Capital 


3500 


3JM0 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Edfoburgh Java 230 

Korea Lfljerafisatlon Fund 270 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 332 

PadflcAssete 348 

Atitnet Emerging tea . 354 


2JS00 


2,000 


1.500 


XfiOO 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Scottish National Capital- • • 5^77 

TRTechnafogyB . - ‘4^30 - 

Foreign & Col Biterivtse - 3,432 . 12 m 

Candover . . . ' ^242 

Gartmore ScoBand Capital • 3,056 

' - aoo 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 


Edinburgh Java 


1.009 


1997 


Korea LBwrafisation Fund 
East German 
Etfinborgli Java 
98 Scfvhder Korea Fund 
Ifmco Korea 


141 

181 

224: 

267 

299 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS : 
TRTectWtogrB .' " * •* 9,T41 
Soottlsft National Cafffli 7^50' 

Fuferum Capital 6 , 7^9 

Jos Hokfings CapSal- * ]. - 
Forelsn &.Col'ErtEfprtse. ' ;^5i2B2 


TOP FTVEOVB1 KTYeARS 


40Q 


96 % B7 »8 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 VEARB 
Eart-Gernan - -153 

Korea Ubeirtsstion Ftmd < ' , ,232 
EdWiurghjava 243 

tnvesco Korea ‘ - .405 

Aberdeen New Thai ■ -. -- . \\ ..SOI. 



93 94 9S 96 97 98 &&& ®9ordSMr» N^PWT r 99^ JBZiW'tK- JW -. 

• a •/.*. . w .<.^.1 .-x r*-- vJw. . *i; \ v 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see man paper. 

■ UK General 

Fleming Claverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh *JK Tracker 
Govett Strategic 
Murray Split Capital (Units) 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


lyrarffl 3 

1447 2277 
1298 2057 
1240 1872 
1087 T79T 
1312 1693 
1199 1677 


5 DWPufl Vototfty YW% 

2463 -5 36 2.0 

2827 0 4.1 2.4 

2098 -1 38 3.1 

1938 15 35 25 
1809 0 32 3.5 

2135 - 32 3.5 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Jupiter Primadona 
TR Technology (Units) 
Bering Stratton 
Kfeihwort Overseas 
RIT Capital Partners 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


UK Capital Growth 


Schroder UK Growth 

1185 

1855 

- 0 

ft 

3.0 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 

1171 

1731 

- 21 

4* 

. 

Fidelity Special Values 

1066 

i860 

- 11 

_ 

12 

Undervalued Assets 

956 

1642 

- 11 

ft 

2.0 

Kteinwort 2nd Endowment Poitey 

1074 

1633 

- -4 

ft 

- 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


1078 1551 1726 


3 £ 2.0 


Personal Assets 
Scottish Investment 
Baring Tribune 
Scottish Mortgage 
Mafedle 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


lywfl 

' 3 . 

5 DaVmM-VotaSiy Yk* 

■ Japan 

ifwB 

3 . 

5 Ot&ni) VoteSy 

1152 

2309 

3439 

2 

42 

1.4 

GT Japan 

981 

859 

1212 

6 

63 

1110 

1836 

2273 

4 

ft 

4.1 

Baiflie Gifford Japan 

1031 

B14 

1048. 

7 

6.7 

1366 

1809 

2015 

4 

3*4 

IX) 

Schroder Japan Growth 

1063 

763 

_ 

6 

73 

1281 

1692 

2105 

7 

ft 

15 

Edinburgh Japan 

960 

743 

1058 

12 

6.6 

1153 

1685 

2741 

19 

ft 

0.8 

Fleming Japanese 

917 

721 

1125 

7 

6*4 

1096 

1505 

2022 

* 

17 

1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

828 

611 

1026 

- 

72 

General 






■ Far East exc Japan, General 



1328 

2090 

2456 

- 

2.1 

13 

Pacific Horizon 

513 

738 

835 

12 

72 

1178 

1737 

1917 

15 

ft 

23 

TR Pacific 

534 

719 

1035 

5 

93 

1276 

1696 

2039 

12 

ft 

2.1 

Hambros Smaller Asian 

419 

648 

_ 

21 

8.7 

1182 

1669 

1970 

14 

3.1 

2.0 

Edinburgh Dragon 

588 

622 

743 

15 

73 

1237 

1664 

2028 

14 

23 

3.0 

Abttust New Dawn 

502 

621 

823 

11 

ft 

1188 

1605 

1969 

- 

ft 

2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

470 

560 

784 

- 

ft 


0.6 


0£ 


■ High Income 

Dartmoor ‘ 

Shkes Income 
Gartmore Scotland (Units) 
Abtrust High Income 
Glasgow Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


P -Yl W|j6 
1560 1060 2678 -14 ft 10J 

1418 ...1785. ?pW 5 ft 5.9- 

1267 1773 19tt - 3.1 ft 

1523 1709 - 3 5.1 85 

1321 1619 1990; 6 3*4 55 
1352 1622 2123 - ft 75 


15 

0^ 

0.7 


1.8 

1.1 


■ Spirt - Capital 

Scottish National Cap 

Gartmora Scotland Cap 
Henderson American C&l Cap 
Flaming Income & Growth Cap 
Murray Split Capital Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


4143 5577 7250 28 17.8 

2143 3056 4287 39 ft 

1394 2426 2259 10 ft 

1993 2328 4641 23’ ft 
1547 2296 3928 14 . ft 

1724 1978 3293 - ft 


4.3 


Smaller Companies 


INVESCO English & Inti 
Henderson Strata 
Gartmore Smaller Companies 
Herald 

Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


948 2045 4277 9 ft 0.9 

1071 1937 2720 2 45 0.1 

1011 1623 2466 9 ft 22 

1017 1689 - 17 SJB 0.7 

1017 1688 2070 18 4.7 2.6 

975 1364 1824 - 4 JO 2.8 


■ North America 

Remtog American 
North Atlantic Smaller Cos 
Edinburgh US Track 25p 
US Smaller Companies 
Foreign & Col US Small Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


UK Income Growth 


Investors Capital Growth 

1350 

1896 


22 

42 

« 

City of London 

1382 

1868 

2198 

-I 

32 

ft 

DuneOrn Income Growth 

TS56 

1772 

1985 

9 

42 

4.1 

Temple Bar 

1320 

1710 


9 

4J0 

42 

Merchants 

1402 

1699 

1997 

7 

4J0 

43 

.SECTOR AVERAGE 

1227 

1634 

1966 

- 

3A 

5.0 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1671 

3432 

5202 

-8 

ft 

1.6 

Candover 

1591 

3242 

4411 

-37 

4*4 

2.6 

Thompson Cfive 

1140 

2087 

3091 

30 

SA 

1*4 

Kteinwort Development Fund 

1101 

2048 

2984 

30 

ft 

4.9 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1133 

2003 

3182 

8 

ft 

42 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1093 

1682 

2596 

- 

43 

3.0 

■ Int Income Growth 






Securities Trust of Scotland 

1202 

1668 

1838 

12 

ft 

40 

Murray. International 

1078 

1635 

1887 

9 

ft 

3.7 

British Asets Growth 

1291 

16 19 

- 

36 

_ 

. 

British Assets Ordinary 

1249 

1601 

1520 

14 

ft 

5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1214 

1631 

1748 

- 

3.7 

4.4 


■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

Fidelity European Values 
Foreign & Co) Eurotrust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Pan Europe 

Kteinwort Charter 

Mercury European Privatisation 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1302 

2043 

2105 

9 

4.4 

0.8 

New Zealand 

667 

823 

1419 

13 

5.1 

3.1 

1310 

2022 

3201 

11 

4*4 

- 

Korea-Europe Fund 

572 

430 

589 

-26 

112 

1*4 

1336 

1973 

2146 

5 

46 

1.6 

Aberdeen New Thai 

370 

394 

501 

-12 

63 

43 

1256 

1810 

1602 

12 

48 

- 

Slam Selective Growth 

391 

320 

510 

13 

8.1 

m 

1202 

1728 

- 

16 

4*3 

- 

INVESCO Korea 

482 

299 

405 

0 

ao 


1086 

1751 

2028 

- 

5*1 

12 

SECTOR AVStAGE 

456 

362 

SS7 


as 

22 

►e 






■ Emerging Markets 







1146 

2166 

4275 

2 

ft 

0.7 

Baring Emerging Europe 

998 

2297 

_ 

18 

11.3 

_ 

1283 

1958 

quo q 

1 

4*4 

0.8 

Central European Growth Fund 

836 

1416 

_ 

16 

10*4 

_ 

1240 

1949 

2423 

10 

47 

1.2 

Templeton Latin America 

1033 

1361 

_ 

15 

92 

0.4 

1278 

1934 

2987 

1 

3*3 

02 

Scudder Latin America 

1044 

1349 

- 

13 

33 

03 

1229 

1853 

2210 

4 

3.7 

0.4 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

786 

1129 

1523 

9 

79 

1.1 

1151 

1739 

2513 

- 

4*0 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

877 

1096 

1276 

~ 

83 

0.7 







■ Closed End Funds 







1203 

2038 

2555 

13 

44 

zo 

Capital Gearing 

1134 

1680 

2055 

a 

23 

0.1 

1240 

1790 

- 

13 

ft 

2.1 

Exeter Preferred Capital 

1536 

1605 

1827 

24 

4*5 

0*4 

1222 

1914 

2555 

- 

ft 

2.1 

Invesco City & Commercial ' 

1154 

1289 

- 

20 

43 

S3 


■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares . .. 

TR Technology B 1245 4630 8141 9 ft 12.6 

1211 2363 
1594 2147 2327 
1647 2107 -2258 
1265 2090 2786 
1467 1828 2629 


SR Pan-European 
Kteinwort High Income 
INVESCO Blue Chip 
Henderson EuroTrust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


2 7 A 1.7 

8 ft .11.4 

9 ft 13 j 9 
19 ft’ 1A 

- ft 10.0 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues inc 
M&G Recovery Inc 
Jove Inc 
Exmoor Dual tnc 
Jupiter Geared inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1195 2116 3136 
1277 1802 1965 
1230 1686 1884 
2159 1653 1744 
1264 1578 1578 
1164 1397 1583 


Scooteri Value 
London & St Lawrence 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1008 1275 1838 11 
1174 1231 1674 20 
1184 1410 1848 - 


3*4 2.0 


1.9 4.6 
33 2.4 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Shared a? Junior Zero 1123 1647 
Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 
Johnson Fry Europe UtSs Zoo 
M&G Recovery Zero Dlv Prf 
Jupiter Int’l Green Zero Pref 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1107 1552. . -; 
1101 1538 ; - 

1104 1514; 1745 
1063 T492 
1100 1398 1561 


■ FE inc Japan 

Martin Currie Pacific 

787 

981 

1256 

14 

ft 

1.0 

Henderson Far East Income 

689 

955 

1150 

9 

ft 

8.9 

Foreign & Col PadRc 

732 

849 

1273 

17 

6J3 

2.0 

Govett Oriental 

569 

563 

984 

11 

ft 

0.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

886 

839 

1168 

- 

63 

2.6 


■ Property 

TR Property 
Wigmore Property 
Trust ot Property Shares 
French Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1244 1805 2628 6 

1084 1563 - 20 

1148 1311 1387 19 
1080 1209 1657 18 
1139 1472 1891 • - 


5*4 

ft 

ft 

ft 

6.1 


23 

1.1 

ft 

3.1 

23 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are fell 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility; Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust’s performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
Investors demand from It to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that tr us t s 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all, tmit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields Investors against both income 
and capita] gains tax. Hie Pep rules are 
that you can put £ 6,000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the full 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan's 
assets must be held in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas . 
investment, but is still 50 per cent 
invested In shares. Is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount Investmeit trust shares 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. Hie gap ■ ■ 
between the two Is known as the 
discount In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts woe as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
nnft trusts on longer* term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. if - 
yon do not already know what they. -I 
are, you would probably -ho Wiaa-toV 
avoid them:- They 1 are companies withy? 
more than one class of sh^ capitid. ^ 
The traditional variety is relatiV^y'. ^ ■ : - 
simple; mranre shares get'aff the - . 
income; capital shares get an# capital : 
growth over the Ute of the triistlfciC •* 
nowadays spBts.are highly comi^axI'T 
with several. dillCTfflit types of security * ~ 
with differing rights, andaimed tCri^ . - _ 
satisfy differentinyestment needs*'.. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Late buying spree drives Footsie to new peaks 


FlSts AH -Share Index 


MARKET REPORT 


By Stave Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Not even some intense profit’ 
taking could prevent the FTSE 
100 index from hitting new clos- 
ing and intra-day records for the 
third straight session and from 
posting its fifth consecutive rise 
yesterday. 

That performance 'ended a 
week of vigorous gains among 
the leading issues with the 
market's second-liners and 
smaller stocks also making prog- 
ress. 

For much of the session, how- 
ever. the leaders had come under 


serious selling from profit-takers, 
keen to book some of the week's 
exceptional gains. 

But the last hour of trading, 
traditionally the period when 
bids and offers are withdrawn 
from the electronic system, and 
when prices begin to move vio- 
lently in either direction, saw the 
FTSE 100 suddenly leap ahead to 
finish at a session high. 

Dealers attributed the late 
surge to heavy buying of Footsie 
constituents by Nomura, the 
Japanese stockbroker. The buy- 
ing was also linked to a number 
of end-January expiries of over- 
the-counter derivatives products. 

At the close. Footsie hart 
gained 36.1 at 5,458.5. extending 


the rise over the past five days to 
277.1 or S.3 per cent. 

The late surge confounded 
most dealers who had expected a 
wave of profit-taking and had 
seen ihe Dow Jones Industrial 
Average retreat over 50 points 
shortly after the opening yester- 
day. in the wake of strong US 
fourth -quarter growth data. 

The general view of traders 
was that the market would 
extend its current bull run into 
next week and beyond If, as 
many expect, interest rates are 
left on hold in the UK, the US 
and Germany next week when 
their decision makers on interest 
rate policy are scheduled to meet 

The decision of the UK’s mone- 


tary policy committee will be 
announced at midday on Thurs- 
day. while the US Federal 
Reserve's open market committee 
meets on Tuesday, and the Ger- 
man Bundesbank on Thursday. 

Second-liners and smaller 
stocks were left behind by the 
late Burn' of gains in the leaders. 
The FTSE 250 pushed 23.2 higher 
to 4JSS1.5, up 54.6 or 1.1 per cent 
over the week, while the FTSE 
SmallCap nudged 4.5 higher to 
2272.7, up 15.7 or 0.7 per cent 
over the period. 

The impetus behind the mar- 
ket's move to ueu- highs has 
come from the burst of intense 
takeover activity. 

The bid activity included news 


that the chase for control of 
Energy Group, a FTSE 100 con- 
stituent, had expanded to at least 
three potential purchasers, with 
Texas Utilities and Nomura, the 
Japanese broker, joining Paclfi- 
Corp in the race for the electric- 
ity and coal mining company. 

Another area alive with take- 
over stories was the fund man- 
agement sector where a bid for 
Henderson and a deal by Amves* 
cap was accompanied by intense 
speculation that at least one 
more bid in the sector is immi- 
nent. M & G and Perpetual were 
viewed as prime targets. 

Turnover in equities at the 
6pm cut-off point was 925m 
shares. 



Equity shares traded 

Turnover by volume (rriffioni 

1.200 . 

1.000 
800 - 
600 
400 
200 


* Nov Ob 

1807 

Sours* riwi ffoplc 

Indices and ratios 

FTSE 250 
FTSE 350 
FTSE All-Share 
FTSE All-Share yield 
FT 30 

FTSE Non-Fins p/e 
FTSE 100 Fut Mar 
10 yr Gilt yield 





FTSE lOO Index 


4861.5 

+23.2 

Closing index Jan 30 .. 

....5458.5 

2602.9 

+16.4 

Change aver week 

....+277.1 

2536.63 

+15.23 

Jan 29 

54224 

3.06 

3.08 


3358.6 

+17.8 ' 

Jan 27 

...5326.3 

20.76 

20.65 ' 

Jan 26 

.... 5237.2 

6.12 

6.16 

Low* 

. .5179.5 

) 2.02 

2.02 

1 "tatra-tUy rugh and law toi week 


TRAD1NGJ/OLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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-4 
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)«; 
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159ft 
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-2V, 
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1^00 
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605 

+16 

MaCorai Gnat 

3.100 
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■O'A 
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1.000 
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>9 
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BOCf 

2.100 

910 

>27 

Nofwcn Uroorrf 

3.7DO 




BG1 

5800 

33Q 


Mvcnreea Amort 

431 

2400 

-25 


BPt 


8?7 

+23 

Nycomed Amor n/V 

41 

2370 

-S 


BPS 


300 

-3% 
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-L900 

381ft 
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f 
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585 

-7 

p&Ot 





Bmr 

50.100 

164 

-2 
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24W 

BSC 

-2 

PotmQonr 




-■5a 
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4.100 

1845 

-67 
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7500 

326ft 

>44 • 
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♦50ft 
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1J00 

607ft 
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■tTs- ■ 
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+1Y, 
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emaCtreoT 

ZL5O0 

324 

+8 

REXAM 

972 

255ft 



Boorsf 

996 

878 

>33 

RMC 





EWare+c 

75 

1185 

>5 

RnlmocKT 

1AOQ 



’-V 

Bra Aotnp actri 


1590 

>2 

Ftants Greupt 

1JO0 




Bnlsh Alrway^T 

X40Q 

515 

-8ft 

Fftckin s Coknanr 

767 




Brteh aotrcti 

627 

137 

-6 

Rutland 

39 

343 



BMCJi Borneo 

46 

366 

+1ft 

nsedim.T 

2.500 

631 

-9 


BreWi Enowt 

2.500 

488ft 

♦3ft 

RereoWI InWaft 

5500 




BHCfiHLurett 

axioo 

7B8 

-25 

RMiereT 





Breansuart 

19J2M 

132 

>2* 

Rc Tknot 

2.COO 




Bunn* Court* 

235 

1OO0 

-10 

Rota FtoyC+TT 





Ctoa&Wtet 

2.900 

582 

*2ft 

Royal S Sun Alcet 

4.100 




Cedbuy SrevrtppesT 1600 

715 

*11 

Royal BA Scoeancrr 

3J0O 

870 

>13ft 


Cvadon 


161ft 

-2 


5,700 

384 

>8 

-*„ 

Canon Comno-T 

3300 

423 

-5ft 

SNneburyt 

2400 

497 

-3 


CremaiT 

9.700 

108 


Screoderet 

35 

.1943 

-23 

- 

dmre. Ureont 




Scnredera N/Vt 

15 




Compesii 
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82S 

>42 

Scotwn A New.T 





i^vikfyvi 

4«M 

177ft 

>5 

Scot. HyOi+toL 

2.700 



* 

Ooretartte 

++00 

253 

-ft 

Scontsti Pourert 
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SSM 

-5 

- .. 

Da#r Mai A 

150 

2280 


Seen 

5300 

50ft 

-2ft 


a»*n 

SO 

307 


SecunCOr 

1.100 

331 

>2 


Detbonhuns 

2500 

382ft 

*4 

Serna 

16 

1746 




21.400 

649 

-1 

Severe Trentt 

565 

966 


_ 


1200 

491 ft 

-3ft 

Shel TrareporrT 

SJHXJ 

418 

>1 


BMP 

983 10«ft 

-12ft 

SfttMSt 





BWT 

1,300 

451ft 

-8 

3taogh Eaa 

826 

383 ft 

-1 



1J00 

471 ft 

+3 

£rn0ti(WJ4| 

966 

446ft 

>9 


Energy Bmpt 

4300 

751ft 

-3ft 

Smith & Nephew 

11300 

17Bft 

-7ft 

- 

EnL+prtwOaf 

7JXX3 

573 

*8 

Smto Bsediamr 

7 AOO 

78 0 

-6 


Ftadech 

13 
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Smflho InQs-t 
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.6 

• V , 
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one 
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-ft 
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-8 


Gaftirw 

148 

384 

>4 

Soren were Water 

118 

832ft 

-1ft 


Gan. to+fenrt 

2300 

1196 

♦3 


553 

790 

-1 

*. 

General toll 

72J5CO 

883 

>2 

Stsidard Chand-t 

4.600 

835 

-10 


Gtan Wefcoreet 

6.000 

1643 

-6 

Storehouse 

1.100 

220ft 

-ft 
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1400 
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♦31 

Sun Lite & Pnw.f 
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565ft 

♦3ft 


GUST 

1,100 

738 
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lOflOO 

254ft 


t , • 
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410ft 

-2ft' 
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1300 
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>8 


GBEt 
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fflfi 

>0 

Tanryrc 

11300 

103ft 

♦3ft 


G«m 

616 

1250 

>20 

Tree A Lyft 

1,600 

548 

*4 


HSBC (750 NWJT . 

4800 

1000 

-S 

Tescot 

2.400 

639 

♦S 

-nr . 

HSBC *WS1 Off 

2,400 

1615 

-7 

TNunee Waterf 

489 

880 

*10 


HaBwt 

6-20C 

883 

>18 

TomtansT 

2300 

330 

>7ft 


Hgnmeraon 

178 

518 

-1ft 

Urapate 

53 

628 

-1ft 


Hraon 

L200 

271 


(Mnaff 

7 J900 

481* 

>>fe 


HW 

SIS 

881 

-A 

Uitted Aaeresnee 

76 8 

514ft 

♦20ft 

■ 

Hnedmm . 

14200 

144ft 


Unfied Bhcite 
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245 



Hite 

40B 

B90 

-6 

Utd. Neva A MedfeT 

2^00 

70S 

-11 


IU1 • . 
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382ft 

+1» 

Unted LMrteit 

iaoo 

918ft 

-9ft 


Ot 

1^00 

J38ft 

♦ISft 
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14300 

477 

♦1 

“ 

knpfitf Tobacco - 
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Very strong buying just 
before the close saw the 
FTSE 100 March future gain 
almost 60 points, writes 
Martin Bric& 

The buying, said by 
traders in the pit to be by 
Dresdner Kleinwort Benson 
and Goldman Sachs, 
reversed a loss of 30 points 
by March and saw the future 
settle 27 points ahead on 
the day. 

March had opened at 
5,430, just 8 points over 
cash with fair value 
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estimated at a premium of 
about 16 points. March then 
edged down to the low of 
the day at 5,410 before the 
flurry of buying pushed it 
onwards. The next 
resistance point faced by 
March is said to be at 5,479. 

Settlement was at 5.457. 
Volume was 9,000 lots. 

In options, HSBC was 
again the busiest stock, with 
2,600 lots traded. Attention 
focused on the April £19 
calls, where 1 ,000 lots were 
traded for 40p each. 
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Reuters 
suffers 
more pain 

By Peter John, Joel Kibazo 
and Martin Brice 

Reuters Holdings was the 
biggest casualty in the FTSE 
100 index for the second day 
running as investors reacted 
to the prospects of a drawn- 
out US legal inquiry. 

The shares, which had 
already suffered badly the 
night before, fell a further 62 
at worst and ended the day 
42 lower at 550p. 

Turnover of almost 30m 
shares by the close of trad- 
ing was one of the highest 
on record and reflected the 
sheer weight of selling 
behind the share price fall. 

Several brokers were 
examining their forecasts in 
the light of Thursday's late 
announcement that a US 
grand jury was examining 
charges of plagiarism by the 
news and financial informa- 
tion group. 

Dresdner Kleinwort Ben- 
son changed its stance from 
“add” to “hold" until the sit- 
uation is clarified and 
warned that, in a worst case 
scenario, earnings growth 
could be halved to 4 per 
cent. Salomon Brothers 
responded by reiterating its 
sell recommendation. 

Shares in Bass and Lad- 
broke moved strongly ahead 
amid talk that both groups 
may be in the r unning to 
acquire a stake in the Inter- 
Continental Hotel chain, 
owned by Japan's Seibu Sai- 
son Group. 

One analyst said: “The 
market is keen for Bass to do 
a deal and this would seem 
like a sensible strategic 
move." Bass shares jumped 
5 (K* or 5.49 per cent to 970p, 
while those or Ladbroke rose 
12 to 296p. 

A mistaken trade in Land 
Securities property group 
got heart beats racing. Vol- 
ume on trading screens 


showed briefly as 300m 
shares, more than half the 
group's issued share capital 
of 524m, following an agency 
cross. 

The shares were marked 
down 27 to £11.07 as a result 
but it transpired that the 
cross was for a mere 30.000 
shares. The shares clawed 
back some earlier losses to 
close 17 off at £11.17. 

Amvescap gained 34 to 
561p after the company said 
it had agreed to acquire the 
asset management division 
of Liechtenstein Global 
Trust for £790m. Amvescap 
also reported sharply 
improved profits of £1 77.3m 
against £66m last time. 

Prospects of a big special 
dividend with its full-year 
figures saw Halifax improve 
another 18 to 893p. 

Barclays jumped 67 to 
£16.45 on speculation of a 
deal with Fidelity, the 
world's biggest fund man- 
ager. There was some press 
speculation that Fidelity will 
sell its UK stockbroking 
business to Barclays. Bar- 
clays is expected to provide 
the background detail to its 
BZW disposal on Monday. 

Woolwich jumps 

And Woolwich jumped in 
late trading to end the day a 
net 26V. higher at 385p as the 
traditional Friday afternoon 
rumours whipped around 
the market 

BAT Industries climbed 11 
to 558p after a Schroders 
“buy" recommendation. 

Sedgwick, the insurance 
broker, rose 13 to I45p on bid 
speculation and a shortage 
of stock in the market. 

A research note from Mer- 
rill Lynch highlighted house 
building stocks, with Per- 
simmon dubbed “our hous- 
ing favourite" as the broker 
shifted from “accumulate" to 
“buy". 

Mark Hake at the broker 
said the stock's 56 per cent 
discount to the market did 
not do it justice. The stock 
firmed to 192* =p. 

He also said Redraw was 
“attractive in an oversold 
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sector" and the shares rose 2 
to 151p. while Beazer finned 
to 175p after a shift from 
“neutral" to “accumulate". 

He said interest may be 
prompted in the sector in the 
light of expected strong 
results from housebuilders 
and a view by investors that 
the UK interest rate cycle 
had peaked. 

Fairey Group gained 2 to 
468'.'ap. helped by broker 
comments. A “buy" note 
from Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson set a price target of 
600p on the stock. 

The broker said: “The dis- 
posal of Fairey Hydraulics 
marks a further step towards 
Fairey's transition to a pure- 
play electronics company.” 

A “buy" note from 
Charterhouse Tilney high- 
lighted Fairey's flexibility 
for further investment in its 
successful electronics divi- 
sion. 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 

Rises 

Argos 

■121 + 

21-t 

Bass 

970 + 

50'5 

Compass 

828 + 

42 

Davis Serv 

322'; + 

13 

GEE inti 

23Ji + 

3* 

Kode Inti 

143’=- +- 

56 

Pemberstone 

69% + 

7'b 

Peterhead 

36': + 

5 

Phytopharm 

80 + 

15 

Premier Fameil 

326’i: + 

44 

Radius 

33'; + 

3-5 

Rage Software 

6 5 i + 

2 Vj 

Sedgwick 

745 + 

13 

Shani 

50!.’ > 

e 

Tele-Cine 

56': + 

6 

Woolwich 

385 + 

26H 

Falls 

Br Fittmgs 

ei',-7- 

a 

Reuters 

550 - 

42 

Schroder NV 

1701 - 

79 

Smith & Nephew 

178'': - 

7 V? 

Staveley 

115'i- 

9 

TT 

24V.S- 

W 

BBA Group gained 

9 to 


356\jp, helped by positive 
comment from Lehman 
Brothers in which the broker 
set a price target for the 
shares of 425p. 

BTR slipped 2 to 184p in 
volume of 50m, the busiest 
in the market, amid talk that 
SBC Warburg had placed a 
block of 20m shares, which 
represents about 0.5 per cent 
of the share capital. 

Kode International, the 
Wiltshire-based maker of 
printed circuit boards, looks 
set to go private. 

It achieved the biggest rise 
in the market with an 
advance of 56 to I43'-:-p after 
the company accepted a 
150p-a-share offer from a US 
venture capital group. 

Before the offer, the shares 
were trading at about six 
times next year's earnings, 
while the offer buys the com- 
pany for 10 times earnings. 

The deal prompted fund 
manager comment that 
small companies, particu- 
larly those exposed to the 
strength of the pound and 
out of favour because they 
have underperformed their 
larger brethren, may receive 
more attention from venture 
capitalists. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JANUARY 31/FEBRUARY 1 1998 


Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


US stocks US buying sends Bangkok soaring 10.7% 


take breather 
after gains 


AMERICAS 


US shares passed a subdued 
morning . with the market 
suffering early losses but 
moving on the upside by 
midday, writes John Labate 
in New York. 

Following three days of 
strong gains, shares took a 
breather with some sectors 
succumbing to pro St-taking. 

By early afternoon, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was Up 10.71 to 7383.73. 
The broader Standard & 
Poor’s 500 Index hardened 
L73 at 987.22. 

The morning's best gains 
came in the technology sec- 
tor with the Nasdaq compos- 
ite index climbing 6.51 at 
1,626-00. 

Stocks crept higher in line 
with the bonds market 
where Treasury prices 
improved in spite of a stron- 
ger than expected report on 
fourth-quarter and 1997 year- 
end GDP. 

Analysts downplayed the 
recent economic strength, 
expecting that growth would 
be dragged lower in 1998 due 
to slowing consumer and 
capital spending levels, as 
well as Asia's negative 
impact on the trade gap. 

By early afternoon the 


benchmark long bond had 
gained £, pushing yield 
down to 5-831 per cent. 

Among Dow components. 
Walt Disney shares contin- 
ued to move ahead, up $1% 
to $107% on Its recent strong 
profits report. In contrast. 
Kellogg's shares tumbled 
more than 5 per cent or $2% 
to $46'/« on a weak earnings 
report 

Among technology shares, 
software producer Oracle 
continued to strengthen, up 
at $23% Texas Instru- 
ments gained $1% to $55. 

TORONTO fell as the cen- 
tral bank moved to protect 
the Canadian dollar with an 
increase in interest rates. 
Finan cials led the way down 
with the hanks sector taking 
the most direct hiL At noon, 
the 300 composite index was 
Off 43.17 at 6,675.81. 

The Bank of Canada 
hoisted marker rates by half 
a point to 5 per cent and the 
downturn for bank shares 
gathered pace. 

Scotiabank fell C$1.15 to 
C$64.10 and Bank of Mon- 
treal lost C$1 at C$657.05. 

Among industrials, BCE 
gave op C$1 to C$45. 15 and 
Newbridge Networks shed 
C$1.65 or 4 per cent to 
C$3835. 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Foreign institutional buying, 
believed to be coming out of 
the US. kicked BANGKOK 
into life yesterday, prompt- 
ing a surge in trading vol- 
umes and prices. 

The SET index roared 
4739 or 10.7 per cent higher 
to 495.23. its highest level 
since October 22. Turnover 
was about $100m. four times 
its daily average of the last 
two months. 

Hie buying came after the 
Thai market was named as a 
prime investment opportu- 
nity for risk-taking bargain- 
hunters by a panel of econo- 
mists at the Davos economic 
conference on Thursday. 

Improving current account 
figures for November and 
the lifting of the two-tier 
baht exchange market also 
helped sentiment 

Analysts said the buying 


Thailand 

Bangkok SFT^ ^(Baht per $) 
900 - -20 



had caused a severe stock 
shortage, pushing prices 
higher. "A lot of houses are 
still closed for Chinese new 
year, so there was not that 
much stock available, H said 
David Bates at Paribas Asia 
Equity. 

Buying was concentrated 


in a small number of liquid 
blue chips. Bangkok Bank 
added Btl3.50 to BtST.50 
while mobile telephone oper- 
ator Advanced gained Bt48 
to Bt3S8. 

SEOUL staged its biggest 
ever one-day rise as Thurs- 
day's debt restructuring deal 
- under which S24bn of 
short-term debts will be 
exchanged for longer-term 
loans - sparked strong 
domestic and foreign buying. 

Tbe composite index fin- 
isbed 39.69 or 7.7 per cent 
higher at 55S.33. South Korea 
limits the daily trading band 
on each stock to eight per 
cent 

One trader said a huge 
number of buy orders had 
been left unmatched because 
investors would not sell in 
anticipation of further rises. 

There were unmatched 
bids for an estimated 3.5m 
shares in domestic electric- 


ity monopoly Korea Electric 
Power, which rose Wonl ,600 
to Won22,I00. and 1.5m 
shares in electronics giant 
Samsung Electronics. 

THE PAY^S CHANGES 

% Change 

Bangkok. +10.7 

Manila. - +8.4 

Seoul.- +7.7 

Sydney +O.S 

Wellington- +0.5 

Tokyo ..... -2.3 


Won6.400 higher at 
WonS6.900. 

MANILA powered ahead 
for the fifth successive ses- 
sion. giving the index its big- 
gest single day gain for 
seven years, as South 
Korea’s debt restructuring 
deal boosted sentiment. The 
composite index closed 
151.33 better at 1.948.01. 

In TOKYO, fears of further 


damaging revelations con- 
cerning the finance ministry 
prompted profit-taking, and 
the Nikkei index tumbled 
below the 17.000 level, writes 
Emiko Terazono m Tokyo. 

Investors squared their 
positions ahead of the week- 
end. discouraged by reports 
of allegations that a senior 
ministry official had advised 
Yantai rhi Securities to con- 
duct Illegal loss transfer 
transactions. 

Market participants fear 
that new scandals, in the 
wake of the arrest of two 
ministry officials, could 
delay the parlimentary 
approval of economic stimu- 
lus measures. 

The Nikkei 225 index 
closed down 386.12 to 
16.62S.47 after moving 
between 16.627.57 and 
17.011.09. The Topix index of 
all first section stocks fell 
17.08 to 17,011.09. Losers out- 


paced gainers by 953 to 266 
with 84 issues Unchanged. 

Volume totalled 730m 
shares against 776m. A fall 
in futures prices led to arbi- 
trage-linked trading and 
profit-taking continued 
ahead of tbe March year-end 
book closing. 

DD1, the telecoms opera- 
tor. fell Y80.000 to Y406.000 
on announcing that it expec- 
ted a decline in group profits 
for the next financial year. 

Sony, which rallied ahead 
of its earnings announce- 
ment on Wednesday, lost 
ground on profit-taking, fall- 
ing Y100 to YU.700. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
feu 290.4$ to 16.764.70 in vol- 
ume of 20m shares. 

• Bombay, Bong Kong, Jak- 
arta, Karachi, Kuala Lum- 
pur. Singapore and Taiwan 
were closed for public holi- 
days. 


Firm dollar helps Paris advance to record high 


Profit-taking hits Sao Paulo 


SAO PAULO continued to 
unwind recent gains as the 
profit-taking seen at the 
close on Thursday washed 
over into morning trading. 

ESetrobras shed 1 per cent 
to R$48.50 and Petrobrds 
came “off 0.4 per cent at 
R$244. The Bovespa index 
was 54 points lower at 9,731 
at midsession. 


SANTIAGO supplied the 
best performance of the 
morning in the region, gain- 
ing 2.16 or 2.5 per cent on the 
IPSA index. 

CARACAS, buoyed by the 
rally in oil prices, was also 
in strong form. 

At midsession the IPC 
index was 16437 or 2.3 per 
cent higher at 7384.11. 


Subdued S Africa edges up 


Shares in- Johannesburg 
ended, on a relatively sub- 
dued note with the all share 
index up . 0.7 per cent at 
6,5503 for a net gain on the 
week of 400 points. 

Industrials gained 0.3 per 
cent to 7.669.6 hot golds, hit 


by a renewed boot of bullion 
concerns, came off 03 per 
cent at 881.1. 

Anglo American jumped 
nearly 6 per emit to R219. 
De Beers added R6.50 at 
R107.40 or almost R20 on 
the week. 


With the dollar firm and 
Wall Street rebounding as 
the European day closed, 
PARIS overcame a mid- 
session wobble to finish at a 
record higb. The CAC 40 
gained 38.32 to 3,172.14. 

Chemicals and drugs giant 
Rh6ne-Pou!enc and luxury 
goods group LVMH were the 
day's most active shares, 
moving in opposite direc- 
tions and racking up a com- 
bined turnover of FFr2.5bn. 

The former continued to 
suffer from disappointing 
results, slipping to a low of 
FFr26630 before ending off 
FFrl.10 at FF280 for a 
two-day decline of 7 per cent. 
LVMH bounced steeply on 
the upturn in Asian senti- 
ment, adding FFr86 or 8.3 
per cent at FFr1,121. 

France Telecom rose 
FFr5.90 to FFr261.50 as 
investors were said to have 
switched out of Deutsche 
Telekom. Saint Gobain fell 
FFr44 to FFr808 on results 
disappointment and what 
was said to be a negative 
meeting with analysts. 

Paribas added FFr18 at 
FFr548 and Axa came off 
FFr3 to FFr509 amid 
renewed talk that Paribas 
may be the target of an Axa 
takeover bid. 

News that BNP had put in 
an offer for the London arm 


LVMH 

Share price and Index [rebased) 

: i 10 — ^ 


CAC 40 
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of the defunct Peregrine 
securities group of Hong 
Kong left the shares up FFr8 
at FFr316.60. 

Renault dipped FFrl.90 to 
FFr195. 10 and Peugeot FFr5 
to FFr804 on news that the 
French government plans to 
cut fiscal advantages for die- 
sel-engine cars. Peugeot is 
European leader in the sec- 
tor. 

Lafarge came off FFr8.60 
to FFr39030 in spite of a pos- 
itive move from Goldman 
Sachs which went over- 
weight on European building 
stocks and picked out 
Lafarge for special mention. 

ZURICH pressed further 
into record territory and the 
SMI index, which climbed to 
fresh peaks every day this 
week, closed 523 higher at 


6.582.6. up almost 3 per cent 
on the week. 

Prices were boosted by 
bank stocks. UBS jumped 
SFY46 to SFi2.101 as inves- 
tors awaited a statement 
after trading hours on mar- 
ket rumours about tbe 
extent of the bank's losses 
from derivatives trading. 
Expectations that the state- 
ment would scotch the spec- 
ulation were viewed posi- 
tively. 

SBC rose SFW.50 to SFr455 
after tbe bank said it had 
made provisions to cover 
about SFr900m of loans in 
Asia in the 1997 accounts. 

Certificates in the Liech- 
tenstein-based LGT Bank 
soared SFrl20 to SFrl.060 
after the group said it had 
sold its asset management 
division to the London based 
fund management group 
Amvescap for $1.3bn. LGT 
said in November that it 
planned to sell the business 
in order to concentrate on its 
private hanking activities. 

FRANKFURT came within 
a point of matching its 
record closing high during 
intra-day trading, bnt tbe 
rally ran out of steam. The 
Xetra Dax index turned back 
from a high of 4,458.34 to 
close 2.00 down on the day at 
4,44233. 

Motor stocks were at the 
centre of attention, still 
underpinned by Thursday's 
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report from the VDA auto- 
motive industry association 
report predicting a 4 per cent 
rise in 1993 new domestic car 
registrations. Volkswagen 
jumped DM40.50 to DM1,062, 
BMW DM20.70 to DM1,460 
and Daimler DM1.50 to 
DM128. 

SGL Carbon SGCG lost 
DM7.60 to DM224.90 in spite 
of reporting a 17 per cent 
rise in 1997 operating profit 
and forecasting that double- 
figure profit growth would 
continue. 

The fall in the graphite 
group’s shares was attri- 
buted to profit-taking after a 
7 per cent rise in the previ- 
ous session. 

Hochtief rose DM2.49 to 
DM68 and Holzmann put on 


DM109 to DM405 on the 
Goldman Sachs note over- 
weighting the European 
building and construction 
sector. 

DUBLIN pushed up to a 
record hi g h, taking its cue 
from the strong perfor- 
mances elsewhere in Europe 
but with little company spe- 
cific news behind the gains. 
The ISEQ index finished 
53.16 higher at 4,37537. 

MILAN closed at a fresh 
record higb, boosted by a 
buying spree from domestic 
and foreign investors. The 
Mibtel index closed 219 or 1.2 
per cent higher at 18,996. 

Financials again led the 
upswing. Merchant bank IMI 
was L1.086 higher at L25.066 
on continued takeover spec- 


ulation. while insurer RAS 
was L832 higher at L19.226. 
Luxury products group. Bul- 
gari. which has been hit 
heavily on Asia worries, 
firmed L543 to L9.S84. 

MADRID followed its 
neighbours higher, lifted by 
gains in banking stocks. 
Argentaria added Pta290 to 
Ptal0.700 on rumours of pos- 
sible strategic alliances. The 
general index ended at a 
record of 695.68. up 1.71 on 
the day. 

AMSTERDAM traded nar- 
rowly. hardening 0.33 to 
956.63 on the A EX index. 
Hoogovens shared in the 
rally for the European steel 
sector, adding FI 2.90 to 
FI 88.70. KLM and DSM 
improved FI 1.50 to FI 71.50 
and FI 2.60 to FI 195.30 
respectively ahead of next 
week’s results statements. 

Baan was a good market 
among smaller caps, adding 
FI 3 to FI 79 following solid 
results and a 7 per cent 
increase in 1998 earnings 
estimates by Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell. 

MOSCOW gained nearly 7 
per cent in thin, speculative 
trading in spite of hefty 
interest rate rises to defend 
the troubled rouble. The RTS 
index gained 18.42 at 284.35. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter Hall 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE - DEALINGS 


BPS PLC 7.25% Cnv Sub BdB25fl8flB 
El 000 (Reg) - 122 I2BJB9S) ki (284188 
(2BJB98) 4 (2*1398) 7 (2SJB981 7 (2BJ 
7 (28JaS6) 7 (28Ja9B) 7 (2BJB98) 7 


British Go vernme n t Stocks 

UK Treasury Strip 07Dec1998Cpn - 
B4.33&263 (26Jtt8) 

UK Treasury Stop 07Decl989Cpn - 


sian Deretoprwn Bar* 
(Haul- 130 V. (22JS98) 
Ireda Fancier da Franca 


Sank 10 V* LnSft 2009 


BWJtort & Shtfsy BrAtng Society It ** 
Perm tat Bearing Shs £10000 - iSStV 

Bradkud & Btagtey Buftftg) Society 13% 
Perm W Bearing Shs - i7B«.(22Ja98) 
BmbwmdmmiC9*CunFMMn • 

ftisteJ &Wfc*LPLC Prl D - 133* (284^8) V 


CheUfta Bdkkng Society FH R» Penn kfl 
Bearing Shs- 113 <28Ja98) 

City Sne Estates PlC 5.25% Ciw Cum Red 
Prt El - 73 (2B4a9B) 

Qavetand Piece Wdgs 4 V* tad Deb Sft - 
62'»(22Jafl8) 

Cleveland Place Hdgs 12 V* Red DtaJ Sft 
2008 -741\ (231896) 

Coats Pan PIC ^flUlns Lit S* 200207 


J viyEaa ruu 


4£% Cun Pd El - 75 



UKTtetuyS 

8502122 (28Jh 98) 
uar^^agmjOec2°05Cpn 

!KT^*«y Sn^ i Q7DocZ0O6Cpn 
58JB1887 (364096) 

UK Treaury Skit 7V* 07D«20Q7Prme*al 
-eATt.tnepajase} 

TtnaqrK Sir 2028 -TOO* 

Amain 2V% - fed* 9*w (22JaB6) 
GuaramerfEaport France Corp PLC 
l2Vfc GW Ln sm 2002 (Beg) - 123* 
(2ajaaB| ■ ' 

"ggggaflon and County 

Barnsley ItebnnLBarougft Com* 8% In 
S*20T7 OB* Pd - 1702«J • *a03S# 


Credt Fonder de France 1*** Gd In S& 
2007 £5000 (Br) - 157*1 f22Ja£#l 
OenmeriL (WngOom o(| 19*LnS*2006- 
138*5 (2 &Ij9P) 

Ewnpeen frwesmenr Bw* B*lnSfc 2001 
(Ftefll- 106*. 7.006 %(2 BJb86> 

European Investment Bank 10** Ln Sft 
2Q04(Reod)-T21%(23Ja9BI 
European Irwednant Bank 11% In Sfc 2002 
ITtegJ • 117 (23Ja88) 

Eunpean Investment Bar* 9WV Ln &k 2009 

- 12SJW (2BJa06) 

Iceland (Reputte o<) HV!tLnS*2016- 
179^(27 Ja98) 

intar-AnwHean Developmerd Bank 9VK.UI 
sa 2015 (Rag) - 1S4209 ^3828125 
(26JaflB) 

Ko* 2 fc*wlTlV% SB. 2006 (Beg) -135V 

Pr^K«pii*coO 9% Ln SA 2016 (Reg) 

- 12B (26Ja9B) 

Portugal (TtepubSc d) 9% Ln Stk 2016 (Br) - 
120 (28J&9BI 


lent 



5C2BJa9a|5pSJW8) 

2BJb«e)&t2BJa9BtUajoB) 

1 8 Weal PLC 13V* Una Perp Sub Brk 
- 177V pUaStQ 8 (28J39B1 
MU WBer PLC 8%* Cun krd Pri £1 • 
l3A(23Jagei 
liaol Water PLC 


Coasl 

(2&M8) 

Coats Vtydta PLC 6V* Sn Cnv Bda 
Dftoara E1D00 (RoJ - (27Jaflffl 

Cotnnatcld IMon PLC M* (Xim kid Prl Cl 
- 1<2(2SJa98) V>(28Ja98) V(2UWBJ > 
(2SJ83B) % (28JaBB) 

Corvnereral Urkun PLC Cum Irr Prt Cl - 
145M28JaSB) hBBMBI V (2BJa98) 6 
(2BJB66) 6 GBJa98l 6 (28JS98) 

ConsoWaHd Coal PLC BS* Cnr Rad Cun 
Prl Cl - 80 pBJa98) 

Codenn Group PLC 7* Cnv Bds 2mffl00* 

~ d) - 10<A (2BJa96) * (28IS96) 10% 


r PLC 10.40% Red Deb S* 
MO2-l07(22Ja9B) 
iWtaer PLC 11 V* Red Dab SiL 20 
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5XC. 
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Abbey Natk«d PLC lOV* NenOun S*g Prl 
Shs £1- 1-45 Q6J&9B) 

Abbey National Pli tfV* NorvCun Sflg Prt 
Cl - I2ff% pOJaSB) 

ABF Invwtnanti 7**» Uns lit Slk 8712002 
SOp - 48L (38Ja3B) 

AdSne Grom PIC 73* (Nm) SertCnv 
PrtShsEl -102(28Ja96) 

9 Indusetes PLC 1125c Cum Red 


ICdrp3% RedSft- 42\(22JaS8) 
Marion (Lnrton Boroorti of) i1<«%RedS8 
2017-145 ("■ 


Meson Qraei PLC 625p (Net) Cnv Cum Red 
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antatwffloioughol) llVfcRadSK 
aioa-i36M2a^6) 

UK Public board s 
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54.13871875 S257B125 (26JeBB) 

Partot Londr Authority 3% Port of 
TxrdorrffSftZB«fl-94(2BJB9B) 


12005 IDp- 127* 

43 PLC 

Prt lOp- 100J3 ^ 

tlied DMnacq Flnenctal Sens PLC 6«* Gtd 
Crnr StmBo* 7/7AB £1000 (Reg)-104 


-imerit 

S0W1 Aimien 3% 0m Inec S* 1918 ( 
afev - So (22JaS8) 
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UaS 

i Bda 06108712 
J) 

L7S% Crw Bdfc 2007 

_ i 2002$(Br)(ReB 
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Bearing Sha Sooo • 173 (28JtfB)> 
(ZBJa96) 4N C&ia9B) V (2BJa9B) \ 
(29Jd56) 

BntWi Akaraya PLC ADR (10ri) - 88 5 .75 
72S3(28Ja98) 

Brakh Fttangs Group PLC 5il* Cnv Red Prt 
£1 -7B tZBJaflm 

BnSsh Petroleum Co WC ADR (Brt) (Each 
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(28Ja96) 

Btfctoys Bm* PLC 12* Uns Cap Lfl S8s 
2010 - 142*b(28Ja98) 

Battoye Bor* PLC 16% Uns Cap Ln Sfc 

200207-- 13557 (ESJeSQ 
8udeys PLC ADR (4=1 ) • P) - 83 (O) 

Bass PLC ADR (£1J • 3038 (2BUU8) 

Bess PLC 10%* Deb Sit 2016 -T38 

fpn.i<«n 
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BBJeSB) 3 ( 28 JaB 8 ) . 
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tonKMCoi^C Ttet Cub Prt £1 - 90 

KKMr 


43 % (tody ff*J Cum 

Prt £1 - 75 (23Ja9^ 

ftockfwnpw rtdgs PLC Otd lOp • 195 
(23Ja96) 

Brockhantoton HUgs PLC ’AHm-V Otd lOp • 
104 

Brunei HofcSngs PLC 48p (Net) Cnv Qsn 
Red Prf 20p ■ 64 *85 (2Ha98) 

BSU Group PLC On) IDp ■ 168 (22JaSB) 
BTR PLC ADR (4:1) - 1089 (ZLtoSS) 1 
(2BJa98) 1 (2BJB98) 85 (28JB98) .05 
(2SJa98) 85 BSJaSB) 88 £28J^8) 86 

Buchanan Spedd&re^nga L8® Fd Ord 

USS0iH-Sl3*p7J83B) 

Bulgei FlC Ora 5p - 1 02 (22JB98) 

Buhw (HP) Hugs PLC 8V* and Cun Prl 
£1 - 127 (27JaS8) 

Burner [KP.I K»gs PLC 9V* Cum Prt £1 - 


PLCADR(2rt)-3322 
PLC 7V* Cun Rad Prt £1 - 
PLC 8* Cun Prl £1-98 
PLC l5%UttsL0S8t 




l£ (Reg)- SSgVI 

?*oPLC 7J%Witlip 7Pf- 1058 

Issues . 
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7 ADR (1.1) -5.17 

S PLC 5V* and Deb 

BtaOdto 6«6 Uns Ui Stk 

■jsssfisxsa 

1«V(2BJ^69 

BOW Grow (MU Com Shs’ 

BcotokcADfif48)-l&06j 
Borneo PlCJWt (2ri>-27.A 
Bonmemoidi SWtetitampafira Wear PLC 
as* Cum bid Pret £1 - 128% (SJtM) 



Finf Rad Otd ip-186 


BZW ErafoMnant Fimd 0 Ld Ord Redwmabto 
Shslp-L23(27Ja98) 

Cable AM) Makes Comras PLC ADR (5.1) - 
23.7587 (Z7Ja96) 

CadtuySdMHUS PLCADBI4.1) - 4&S 
( 1(8 

CWfyre PLC 10% Cun Prt £1 - 137 (23J«B) 
CqdU & Comes PLC B'A 1st Dab S* 
S3T98 - 97S C2£Je96} 

Cwadon PLC TOa Cl - 95 B) 

I Owp PlC lO 1 * Cum 


Carabl . 

tod Prt ft - IB 

Caritan CcrmaWeafiors B.C AW (5.1 1 - 
35.5 (28Ja9Q .748805 (2) .74880704 (Z ) 
.75(2)8(283398} 85 (28JaS6) S988 (1) 
(2&b99JB»J« 

Cadon Cotmwcalbns nC &5p (Net) Cua 
OwPa-ai'majasdi 'i&JaSQ t 
(2BJaS8) 

CaOioy Hematauf Hdjs PLC 10«, Cun 
Prt £1 - 134' J ?(2SJaS8) 


CdOparaM Bank PLC 985% NorvCum Imf 
Pri £1 - 144* |2BJa98) ’k (2BJE96) *» 
(28Ja98) t (3EJB38l 

Cooper (Fredarck) PLC 55p (Nat) Cnv Rad 
Cun Pig Prt lOp- 34 paiaM) 

Corritont Commmtoatkn Group PLC ADR 
(5:1) -7875 .725 .74974125 
Couitaukto Ctoring Brands Id ri% Cum 
SfcEl -95(22JaS81 

Courted* PLC7V* Lins Ln S» 2000rt» - 
102 (27Ja96) 

Co v entry Btdgng Sodery 12V*. Perm Ks 

Bearnig Sta £1000 (Reg) > 161* (2BJa98) 
Creston Land & Estates PLC 8% Crw Uns Ln 
Stk -72 >4(220393) 

Dafly Mai ft GaneraJ Trust PLC OO SOp - 
2270 (2BJa960 300 (2BJ098) 10 (2&A98) 
Debanhams nc Ord 1 0p- 373 (288)5 (14, 
0.1. 23,18 ZD. 2.0) ‘•(0. 2) 81 (50)6 
(0.5.0.2.0)71(1)7(50.1.0.1,2.0. 

107. 1) kfO, 1,4)8(0,3,25,0,25,88, 
338. 100. 1.34, 20) 9.(1) 9 (5. 25. 300. i. 
7) 80 (4. 56. 1. 100) SrjO) 1 (1001 2 (250) 
Debukwns Ratal PLC 7V* Uns Ln 9k 
20024)7-101 l26Jafi8) 

Dervrent VUey Hogs PLC Smr Onf 5p (Np * 

13W&9B) - 43 C&taSe) 5 I2SJB96) 
Dsrrtust PLC Ord lOp - B3 4 [26Ja68) 
Diaoeo FU ADR (4:1) • 384987B32 (25) ’55 
(25) 5612812 (25) .625 (28JbS 6) 625 
t2BJa98V|5 M£7B .71 .72 (25, 

Dtm' Gmv PUSMM&I)- 2502 
(2BJa96) 

Dra^n OQ PlC Wta to Si* (or CW IEP&25 - 

Eeu ^noy Hbg* PLC 23% Cun ind Pri Cl 

Ecdesasi^kMannnS PLC B.625% 
NanCuntrrd Prt El - 127(28Jafl6)7 

S d8) 7 (28Ja98l 

Lining A Eaf*xatal Co PLC lOp - 
845(23Ja9ei 

Emesa PLC 6i5p (Net) Cnv Cun Prt 5p - 
67b(28Ja98) *S(28Ja38) 

Enray Captal tweetmerl Go PLC O* Cnv 
Uns LnSa IS 
Energy Group PLC I 
5477 (2Rto5H) 5625 ( 

312S m^*il PSJB98) 375 (25) ’ 9 
(25) 32 (TO) .125 ® 35 (25) 

Ermprtsa Oi PLC 1 OV* Ure Lrt Sk 201 3 - 
133 (2BJaS6) 

EnvtmnmenJaJ tnveasnar* Ccrpary Ld Zens 
Dh Pnrt Sha Ip- 119^20* (27 JaSS) 
Estora* Properties PLC 9«* 1st Uq Deb 
Stk 2020 -iaS5(27jB98) 

Essex A SUUk Vteter PIC 11 30* Red Deb 
Stk 20054)9 -123 (28*96) 4* (2SJ80B) 
Essex A Suft* Waiar PIC 1 1 V* Red Deo 
9ft 2002KM - 1183 (28Ja98) .4 (8SJ3S6) 
Property hvesBnertCo Ld 10% Seed 
L» Stk 9996 - 05 (230898) 

Eurotunnel PUC/Euolunne! SA 1991 Ws (IE 
PLC 8 ISA m to ai) UIS) (Rag) - 25 
(28JB38) 40 (28 Jb9B) 

Evans ot laad PLC 11% la Mlg Deb S81 
2025 - 149.09 (27JaS8) 

Febmn Mdps PUS Ord 5p - 148 (SJa9B) 
ar* PLC 


Geared income 

aooip-im' 

(2BJa96i %. 

General Acodert PLC Td* CUn Ind Prt £1 
133S5 (2SJa9B| .85 p8Ja96) 41. |2SJaSB| 
V |28J«98) ^ pa-tiok ) 

General Acodeni PLC Brt* Cun krd Prt El - 
148% (2BJaBffl 1- (2BJS0B) ». (28Jtf8) 
General Csbto PLC ADR (51) -» 87477067 
875 96 72 (27Ja96) 

General Bacsne Co PLC ADR (t:1) - £19 
(27J«90) 

Glass A Dandy PLC Old top - 107 (28Ja9B) 
GKN PLC ADR 11:1) - 19.77 (27Ja98) 

Oaxo WMtonrne PLC ADR (2:1) - 52 (28Ja9B) 
.625 (21Ja86J 73 (28Ja96) 82(28JaSS) 
875 (15) .875 (15) 5375 I28ja98) 9375 
(28J398) J9G233 (20) 3 (27. 10) ’ .0715 
(2BJ49B) 355(381 362 (7) 37322067 (151 
5(151.6232125(8) 

Granada Ckra« PUS 10% 1st Mg Deb Stk 
lACria • 134V(23Ja98> 

Great Ports*} Estates PLC 05% IrtMg 
Deb Stk 2016- T28N(23JB98) 

Great Portanfl Estaas PLC 10*% 1* Mq 
Deb S* 2021 - 144588 .638 (26Ja96) 
Graenafc Group WC 7% Crw Subord Bds 
2003 £t (Regd) - 109’*(28Ja9B) >» 
(28Ja3B) 10 12BJ388) 10(28Ja96) 
Greenats Grout PLC S% Cum Pri £1 ■ 120 
(28Ja96) 

GraaruBs Gretp PLC 10V* Dab S* 2017 - 
138(22Ja96) 

Greenals Gmup PLC 11 V% Dab Sft 2014 • 
145't(27Ja98) 

Oeanab Group PLC 8% kid l>a tn SU - 
112(2BJa38: _ 

GreenaSs Graut PLC 9Sr* knl Una Ln S* - 
125 |2BJ%9B) 6 (28Ja96) 

Gteyoai PLC Wts to Sub kv CM - 29 30 
l23Ja98) 

Guanlan Meda Group PLC 4% Cun Pit £1 • 
47(22J#W) _ 

Harts. PLC 12% Perp Sub Bda £ • 155ki 


Leeds {John) P j tnereh p PLC 9% Cun Prt 
S&Cl - 66(28Ja98) 

Lewis (John) Patmerstep PLC 7 1 #* Cum Pit 
SftD -90(28Ja96) 

Lex Senna PLC SV* Cum Pri £1 - 75 
(27Ja98) 

Ltoetty Inieme bai a ) rtdga PLC 5*!» Sub Ciw 
Bds 30W2009 £1 (Regd) 103 (2BJa88) 4 

(28Ja98) 

Liberty PLC 6% Cum Prt £l- S3 (26JB90) 
London Franc* 8 hwesmwt ®p PIC Wts 
to Sub tar Old • 12 (26Ja98) 

London tatamadonal Group PLC ADR (5.1) - 
133(23Ja98) 

London Sto* Exurapge Ud lOMUrgDab 
Sft 2018- 130 (22Ja9Bl 
Loraho PLC ADR (1:1J • 1 45 (28ia9B) 
UaschpdB totdmgs PIC Old 20p • 100 (1) 
Mardon Thompatn A Eversfied PLC lOUK 
Deb Stk 2012 • 131*1263*98) 

Maroon Thompson A Everstiad PLC 7% Una 
Ln SA 33*8 - 99 V. (22UaS8) 

Medeva PLC ADR (4:1| - « 52 <2BjbS0) £ 
J26JaS8) 625 i28Ja9tn .66 (2BJa96) 

MEPC PLC 8% Uns Ln Stk 2000.05 - 102% 
(27Ja9B) 

MEPC PLC 10V* Uns LnSfc 2032 - 141 


Rurey Gnxv PLC 7V*. Ifce Ui Sft B3«8 - 
98f22JaB8) 

SdStcfi A Saatohi PLC ADR (5:1) -85 
(28J898) 5625 (7) 

Sanrtury |J) PLC ADR (4:1) -325 .85 102 
SB (27J09B) 

Sanstuy (J) PLC 8% bid Uns Ln Stk - 115V 
(22Ja96) 

Sanctuoiy Group FLC WK D Sub tor Old ■ 
5V (10)6(0) 

Sul Arabia Inwotmanl Fund Ld Ord Sha 
50.01 - 85 9 122JB96) 

Savto Gordon (J.) GrouO PLC 7W4 1st Mlg 
Dab Sft 2023 - 1 0la (26Ja98) 

SetoS flC 8%* Cum Rad Prt 2001 « £1 - 
112(2BJa86) 

Schoi PLC 5‘A Cnv Cun Red Pri 200911 
£1 - 105 (Z7JaB8) 

ScotdEb A Newcastle PLC 4.8* (Nell Cum 
PrIEI - B4 (22JBS8) 

Scodfcb A towcaase PLC 7% Cnv Cun Pri 
£1 -334V(23Ja98) 

SSoflUifcteoa Group PLC 650% Cnv Uns Ln 
» 2007- 102V I27JB9B) 

Smmm TiOrt PLC ■B- Shs 38p - 33 (0) 

Shaw (Anhu) A Go PLC Ord 5p - 2 (28JS98I 

SM Transport A Tra*g Co PLC W 2Sp 


Hanson PLC ADR (571) - 21 52427865 (9) 
5867 (0) 58677 (1) ’ .75 (7) 5 (7) 55 (10. 
87) 2 (6) .07 (6) .11 (7) .125 (4. 14) .18 (10) 
1875(101 

Hardys A Hanaons PLC Ord SP - 221 
l2BJa96) 5 t28JaSB) S (28JB98) 7 (28Ja9B) 

H^AfSIore^bid 4% is Mg Deb 
S* - 59 (2&te98) 

Heart o( Umodean PLC Ord lOp - 100 

HS?Sm3t^ftd|pMj!l 14% 1st Mlg Deb SB» 
2000103 • 111 (2&i&96! 

Hrt&dovm Ktogs PLC ADR (41) - 9.73 

HoS^me Corp Ld 5* Dab S* 2027 - 
73(22J&8) 

Housra Franca Corp Ld 8Vfc Deb Sft 2023 
- 117»«(26Ja96) 


Houmng Finance Corp Ld 11 1% D«» a 
2016-145.129 

HMC^aPL^rf7^0* ! 



£1 (Reg) - 110 (2BJa98) 10 (28Jtf 

HSBCrtcfcs PLCTL60* SJb Bds : 
Gbp Oto) (Br) - 116ki*(23Ja98) 
and Group PLC Cm Cum Red Pi 

KSe£GSL.-i 

,27JB9a| 

trpenal Chemcal mdutsbiB 
6033715 121 1 (81 1 (2BJa 
10) .4375(15) .438 115) 


Merchan fiacrfl Grout PLC 8V* Uns Ln Sfc 
SBI2004 - 98 (2EJa96) 

Mersey Docks A Hartxwr Co 6 V* Red Deb 
Sft 96)99 - 98 (2BJa68) 

Md^ussax tffate Co 10% Red Deb Sft 
2013(17 - 129V (27J3SB) 

MdGuase* WMer Co 12% Red Deb Sft 
2010- I40W2&U98J 

Morgan Cnnbto Co PIC 355% Cum isi Prl 
p -67(23Ja96) 

Mjckkwr (A A J.) Group PLC 7% Cun Prt £1 
• B0(28Ja9B) 

Nafcred Power PLC ADR (4:1)-S425675 
(27Ja9B) 

Naum* w m mn sm r Berk PLC ADR (R I) - 
1063 .8 128J89B) 

National Wesbnlnsaw Bank R.C 9% 
Ser'XNorvCun Prt £1 - l48V(28Ja98) 9 
(28Ja98) 9 |2BJa98) 9 (28Ja98) 

National Waaminsts Bank PLC 12^% 
Su0otri.UraLnSH2D04 ■ 128 h(27Ja98) 
Neecaada BuOdng SockRy 10V* Perm M 
Bearmg She £1000 • 148V (27Ja98t 
Meenrrtto BuMng Socwy 12%* Perm tot 
Bearato Shs £1000 - 1 73 (28Ja9B) 

NFC PLC 7%* Cm 8d£ 2007 CtOOO (Rb) - 
102 (2&£SB1 V(28Jt£8) 

Northern Foods PLC 6^ Cnv Sub Bds 
oeroane clooo (Rg) - 104 V (28ja98) * 
(284908) % caiififfl • *<(28Jtfe) 

Noftfwm Rock PLC lM Perp SUtNB (Dr) 
- T69V.(26Ja88) 

OEM PLC Ord 25p • 35V (284088) 

Cringe PLC ADA (5:1) - 24.625 (2)575(9) 
557415 111 .5(1). 77(1) .875(1) 
Paramount PLC Cun Sec Cnv Red Prt Sis 
£1 - 72 (23JB98) 

Psscoe’a Grout PLC 75% Cnv Cum Red Pri 
Shs 5g - 75(22JaSffl 

Pawson. Zocnonta PLC 10% Cun Prt Cl - 
138V(284a98) 9V(284a98) 

Penrautar A Orient Seam Nw Co 7VS Crw 
Bds 19®03 £1000 (Regd) - 116 (27Ja98) 
Pertfta Foods PU3 8p 04m) Cum Cnv Red 
Prl T0p- H3V(2S4aa6) 

Portanoudi A Sunderland tows PLC 115% 
3«i Cum Prt £1 - 156 122J481 
PovwGen PLC ADR (4:1) - 5375 (2SJa9B) 
Premier Fame! PIC ADR (21) -9 (30) .125 
(10) MS (13) 5496615 (20) 3121B8 (5) 
3121892 (251 3121886 (20) 374687 (IQ) 
37468732 (21) 3746875 (201 375001 
Premier Famal PLC 893p Cum Cnv Red Prt 
Couxm) - 11* (2B4B98) * 


(Br)-4i3|26Ja98)3{26Ja98) 
heft in ‘ ' 


! 10* Cnv Had Prt ShsEi 
1 SB (254896) 

FMDabflnon Flrava PLC 11.12S* 

1 Od Deb Stk 2D1 8 -145.631 .681 


1 11V* Pam bt 


BJ 

Rate Perm 


Fbrt National Bddng Sodety IT V* P 
Bearing She £10000 ■ 157(27Ja96) 

Ftea todond Buddng SodMy F8g Rail 
H Bearing Shs - £1 05 (274398) 

FWi Rbson PLC 11 55* Cum Pri £1 - 142 

CajaSB) 

Rare Group PLC Wt «> Sub tar Ord - 13 
pflJa» 3 BBJMBI 
Foftas Group PLC Ord 5p- 60 (28Ja96) 
Fronore Estates PLC 1355* 1st Mg Deb 
SftZOO&DS - 112(28Ja98) 

Fufcr, Srrah A Turner PLC 8* 2nd Cum Prt 
£1-112(284838) 

Fin&mtof tomes LdiOVt Deb Sft 2018- 
13253 /27J89B) 

GaBaf*r Group PLC ADR (4 ri) - 21375 (21 
4.714 (16) .799042 (75) 50265 (25) 
575621(25) 


(27JB93I 

I Cham cal industries PLC ADR (4n) - 

1 (2BJa90) 375(10.50. 

■>, — A 115) _ 

(ncteapa PLC S*r* Cnv Stoord Bds 10/5/06 
£1000 (Rg) - 87% (27J3961 
bxSa Fund «Sfia - p80 2 {27JB9S) 
hvesknent Co PLC P^ Praf 5Qp • 109 
(27MB 

tanea Grout PLC ADR (3:1) - 4.75 m 
JafttmUahaaon totga Ld. Od USS02S 
(Jersey Reg) -535057 (284898) 

Johnston Grout FLC 10% Cum Prl £1 - 125 
(2BJaS8) 

Kdsey Indusrt* PLC n Wfc Cum Pit £1 • 

130 (22JaSB1 _ 

Kingfisher PLC ADR (21 1-31 04 OftMBI 
KtMk PLC 7p Ow CMn Red Pri 5p - 99 
(28JaS8) 

Kvaemer PLC 7% Uns Deb Sft £1 - B0 
(264396) 

Kvoamer PLC 101A, Uns Ln Stk 2001X16 - 90 
1284396) 

Lrttnke Group PLC ADR (t:1) - 54 SB 
(27JaB6) 

Laid Seaaftas PLC 7* Cm Bds 30«200B 
£1000 (Rg) - 17^V2VC74 hS8) 

LASMO PtflOW Ddt Sft 2009 - 129»* 
(284396) 

Leeds A KoOjetf BuftJing Saaety i W* 

Perm iruBeamp Sis- 183 f284s9B) V 
Lanai B General &X41 PLC 6V* Cnv 
atbord Bds 30(4108 £i000 (Rg) - 277 
I9R.MAI 


Premier Fame! PLC 51-35 Cum Com Red 
PrefShsEI (US5QXI) - 11*(2BJaS8) 
Puxs PlC IIV* Several Deb tot 2008- 
129.12890826 (22Ja98) 

OrseBB Moat Houses PLC 12% isi Mg Dsb 
Sft 2013 -117(234898) 

Racal Etocbonks PLC ADR (2:1) - 85 
(2B489B) 

tonaomes PLC 355% Cun Prt £1 - 87 
(224896) 

toed riemadone! PLC 3L68* (Wy 5VW) 
Cun Red Prl £1 - 74 (264aOB) 

Regal tow Group PLC Cnv Cun Red to 
20Q1 El - 101 (284396) 

Regd total Group PLC 9* Firat Mg Deb Sft 
2006 - 107V (2243961 
ReM Corp PLC 4.029* (My 5**} Cun 
End Pit £1 - 70 V (2BJB9B) 

ReuWS Hdtfrws PLC ADR (81) - S73S (8) 

5 (5J .81® flfi 8 (2. 5) .125 (12) .14 JB) 
.198 (17) 3 hot 3BM. 22) 3126 (2) 32 
P) 53 (B) 56 (10) 375 («) .4 (51 5 P.B. 

31 55 (5) .64 (5) .703 (73) 605 (1) -75 W 
1A(2BJ396)®293(1) 

Ro Tnto PLC ADR (4:1) - 505 (Z74BS8) 
tofetoyce PLC ADR (5rl) - 162 (27JB8B) 
Rmial s Sun Aioanw me Qmup PLC 7.29* 
Cnv S*4> Bds 3Qni <06 £1000 (Reg) - 178 
(Z8Ja9B) L»(28Ja98) 

X A Sun Aftanoe Ins GniAi PLC 
lkidPlfei-125<i,p8M8)*i 
{28JaSq * pBJa96) * (2BMB) * 

pfLUXK) 

Rugby Gnxv PLC P* Uns Ln Sft 93S8 - 97 


Shdl transport A Trarhng Co PLC ADR (6 - 1) - 
40.75 (13) 

Shoprite Grout PLC Od Sp • 20 (21 
Sip* Group PLC ADH 130:1) • iS51 
(274398) 

Stfrentivws Group PIC Ord Shs IEP0.025p 
lRtd-02/01flBI-38V(224aS8) 

Sti^ajn 8u**no Scoerv Pann In 
Bearing Shs Cl 000 (Reg) -178Ut28Ja98) 
V (2&MB1 9 (2BJa881 (2BJa»l 
SkyePtwma PLC -B- Wairanfc - 2V4 
(264296) 

Sfrgstiy (Rt) PLC Ord 25p • 290 (XSJaSB) 
Grata*** Beecham PLC ADR lBa> - 62575 
(35) X5 (10. 2. 15) ’ 5 (28Ja96l 687S (£0. 
5) 745 (284aS8) £375 14| £375 1S84&96I 
4 (10) 35 (28Ja66) £825(21. 10) .628 (4. 
10.4| 72(4) .75(1. 10) .8(5) £5(13) £75 
(5. 10. 5) .9318 (16) £375 (10. Si 5 (3, 4. 

2. 15. 5) 0625 1151 .125 15. 15. 7) .18 (5. 

3) -1675 (2. 3) 2 (fl) 33 15) 35 1 10. B) 3 
(5) 

Srraft (WJt.) Group PLC 5V* Red Ltos U 
Stk - B5 (27Jafi8) 

Sauhem Etoetrtc PLC -9- She 30p - 30 (1 . 0. 

1.0. 2, 0.1. 0,2)1«(4I 
Standee PLC Otd O.lp ■ \ (27JaS8| 

Storing PutSsWng Group PLC 825* Crw 
Cun Red Sec Pri Shs £1 - 89 C7Ja98) 
Swing Puttering Gnw PLC Crw Cun Red 
PJlSn-B3B7JttBI 

Stodrboune PLC Vrts to Sub lev Drt 1999 - 
*(2BMB) 

Srarffe ^teakman PLC 9V* Red Cun Pri 
£1-103(284396) 

Tadpck, Technology PLC WB 10 Sub tor Old - 
3 1254066) 

Tub 4 Lyle PLC ADR (4:1 > - 3584 1264389) 
DdO A Lyta PLC 6% Uns Ln Sft 2003(2008 - 
1031224898) 

Tala & btePLC 1 OWL Ur* Ln Sft 2000/2008 
-114V(28Ja98) 

Tatooea CommunicaMns PLC ADR (10:1)- 
1243 (284398) __ 

Taaco PlC 4%Uns Deep Oscoua Ln Sft 
2006 ■ 83 (2BJ0B8) V (28JaS8) 

TH.F.C (Socal Houang Ftnanw) Ld 8*k 
DafiSftaoraW- 117.77 (27Ja98) 

TWstia totals PLC 10V*ia Mlg Deb Sft 
2014 - i35’Si(22Ja98) 

Thom PLC -B-SI1S2D 1/1 4p - 18 (0. 1J 
Thiogmorton Pratonad kiclld PLCOntlOp- 
6 (2fi4a£6) 

Tbpe Ea&res PLC Wto to Srit Tor Old - 7 

(26Ja98) 

Tops Edam PLC TV* Cnv Uns Ln Sft 2tB0 
- 127V 127 JB98) 

Tbps ErtatoS PIC 10’W* 1* M« Oeb Sft 
201ine-127(224a9Bl 
retaaPLCi 


Tiattoni Paik Easaes PLC nkdb im kftg Deb 
Sft 2007/10 - 128V/224SS8J 

Transport Devetopman Soup PIC BV* Ikis 
Ui Sft 93198 - 99* (22JBS8] 

Treats Gnu PLC Ord 5p (R« - 01101/98) - 
89(15]*(15) 

Trust Urn Ftaance (1991) PLC 8125* Deb 
Sft 200B- 110V (23Jafl81 

UK EstoRs PLC 6% Cun Cnv Prl £i -84 
(Z3JB981 

Urigato PLC ADR (1:11 -1059 65(Z7Ja98) 

UMaaar PLC ADR (4:1) -3325 3125 
(26JB98I 

Upon A Southern Hidgs PLC Sp (Grtss) 
Cuna«fl«LPrUiris5£f-95(22JaSBI 

Uftw Gram PLC9V* Deb Sft 2015 - 130 
(2243981 

Vwx Gray* PLC llVfc Deb Sft 2010 - 140 
(2248061 

Uxtalone Group PLC ADR 110.1) - 77.155 
(341 £88 HD) £ (4) £75 110) 4375 M0) 5 
(5) £i (5I.75M0J £52404(5)- 86(20) 

£2 (10) £974 (30) 8 (15. 10. 25) 25 (5. 

15) 

Walfcei (Thomas) PLC CW 5p - 29 30 
(2&Ja9G) 

Mtorturg (S.G.) Group PLC 7V* Cun Prt Cl . 
129 (28JaS8) 

W E W Group PLC 10V* tod Prt 
i99&2Me £1 -81 (26JaSBl 


Wltobread PLC 8% 3rd Cum Pri Sft £1 - 81 
(28JB98J 

Whhbread PLC 4V* Rad Drit Sft 99/2004 - 
91V (224306) 

Whhbread PLC llV* Deb Sft 2011 - 142’« 
I2A4 b9B) 

Whdtiaad PLC 5V* Ind Una Ln Sft - 84 
(224B38) 

Wwbread PLC 7*4% Lk» Ln Sft 95« - 99 
(2840981 

WMbraadPIC 10V* Uns Ln Sft ZOOMB - 
105 1 : !284aS8) 

Widwy PLC 8.76% Cnv Cum Rad 2nd Prt 
2000 £1 -100 l23Ja9B) 

VnamsPLC lO 1 !* Cum Pri Cl ■ 142 
l2BJafiBl 

VWfis Comton Group PIC ADR (5.1 1 - 11 23 
l27Jo£6) 

ZENECA Grout PLC ADR |a-1) - 11825 (31 ■ 
7515.113512 19 10) 

InvestmeritTrusts 

AtoKB Traa PLC 4V* Dtab SI* Red aimr 
15(5«e- 66 12248981 

Bankens Irar T« PLC 35% Cun W Sft - 69 
(224a98) 

Brdish Empire Sec A Gen Tat PLC 10%* Deb 
Sft 2011 ■ 12S'?IZ74aS« 

Ca»mgom B5. inv Tit PLC Uts [Compr 1 Wl 
No. I ■ N0 10) - 125 (2846081 
Camgom Derrwuaksatior (T PLC WB to 

Sub lor Ord 50p- '2 l28Ja98l 
Dumki Incoma Grorrih Inv Tel PLC 7V* 

Deb Sft 2019 - H2V(27 JbB 81 
Dunerkn Woddvnde Irw T9 PLC 15% Cun 
Prt Sft - 100 12&IB98) 100 (2£JaS8) 100 
(2646981 100 I26J8S81 1 (264308) 

Ednbugh bw Tat PLC 3 LA. Dab Slk 1998 ■ 
97L.(22Ja98l 

Eifctough hw Ta PLC 7k«, Deb Sft 2022 ■ 
113'e(Z7Ja98) 

Ednbugh hw Ta PLC 11H% D* Sft 2014 - 
147.2 (27Ja96) 

Rernmg CiavertvuM Inv Ta PLC 11% Deb 
Sft 2008- 131 (284*08) 

Fiemtag Geared Growth hw Ty PLC Unris 
(Compr 100 13% Cum Pri A 90rd 50p) • 
182 (27Ja96) 

Farabi A Col bw Tg PLC 11 25* Deb Sft 
2014 ■ 145 (2&4a99) 

Fr a irengK v i Income 6 Capital Ta PlC Zero 
Cpn Deb Sft 1998 - 92 l22Ja98l 
Fraittnoun Income A Capital T9 PLC 12.6% 
DeO Sft 2008- 135 taWB) 

Geared he Inv Ta PLC New Inc Shs 25p ■ 55 
(3)7(27.10981 

Geared Inc Inv Ta PLC New Ord 25p - 56 
(274a9B) 7 1161) Vl«. 150. 150. 3. 74) 
HambfD5 Irw Ta PLC 5s Cum Prt Stk £1 - 70 
(23Ja9B) 

Henderson SnanefCos Inv Ta PLC I0¥fc 
Deb Sft 2016- 137V [22Ja98) 

NVESCO Enefcri A bitf Ta PLC 8875% Cun 
Prt £1 - 130V (28Ja98l 
MVESCO Emerprae Tiusi PLC Cum Red 
Stopped Capped Prt £1 - 169V(22Ja»ll 
Investors Capaw Tnt9 PLC SW Cum Prt Sft 

- 70 (224a98) 

Knox Darcy Trua PLC Zoo Gpn Cnv Uns Ln 
Sft 2007 - 35 (284398) 

MCIT PLC PadiagaUhhs (Comp i 5CapAl 
She) 98 C?74a38l 

Mercury Keystone bw Ta PLC 7*ift Deb Sft 
2020 - 113** (28Ja98l 

Scontai E«aem bwTa PLC i2»r* Deb Sft 
2012- JS1(22J39B) 

Second Scrandi Nanona) Trust PLC Ord Inc 
Shs 10p- 109 (281aS6) 9 (2BJaS8l 9 
(284a9B) 9 I284a98) 9 (284398) 10V 
(284x98) VI2B4498) V (2843061 V 
(284396) 1 (284a96) 1 (2BJa98) 1 (04*98) 
V (284308) 2V (234896) 

Second Scoftsh National Trust PlC Zero Dw 
Pri Shs lOp - 101 V (2B4a98l * (2BJa98) ^ 
(2843981 

Secuddes Trua ot Scotland PLC 12% Deb 
Sft 2013- 147V (224398) 

Stvrec bcame PLC 11% Crw Uns Ln Sft 
20030004 ■ 187(28Ja98) 

Shrea 5mate Ccritoaraec PLC WB to Sub 
tor Ord - 51 (284396) 

Tenpie Bar Inv Ta PIC 9V% Deb Sft 2017 - 
134V (2243981 

Throgmorton Tiusi PLC 7.25% Cnv Uns Ln 
Sft 2003 - 100 126 Jb98) 

Thregmoncn Tnet PLC I20v% Deb Sft 2010 

- 1«4%l2B4e98) 

Updown knresamem Co PLC Or) 25p - 740 
l27JaS8) 

VOtoe ReatoEUtn Trust PLC 1 /«% Cnv Uns 

Ln Sft 2006 - 13SV (28JS38) 7 (28JB98) 7 
(284S98) 7 (CSJaSB 1 V (2843981 V 
( 28Ja96) 

Whan Irw Co PLC B' «% Each Bds 1I9TO6 
£1000 (Regd) - 125V i28Ja98l V(28Ja98) 
7(2843981 

Witan Hw Co PLC BVfc Deb Sft 2016 - 108% 
1284308) 

e Investment 


Dawn T1 Dusk HcUngs PLC Ont IDp - 2SS 
(23JaS8) 

HaawhM Brewery PLC 'A' ton Vq Ord 5p 
260 

Sra Business tonkas PLC Wt to Sub tor 
Cud -1 (224398) 
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Big F our fall to bottom of returns pile 


By Jonathan Guthrie 

The UK’s four largest 
pension fund managers - 
Gartmore, Mercury. PDFM 
and Schroders - produced 
"very poor" returns far 
investors in pooled funds 
last year, a performance 
observer said yesterday. 

The low returns relegated 
them to the bottom quarter 
of rankings produced by 
Combined Actuarial Perfor- 
mance Services (Caps) in the 


leading "mixed with prop- 
erty” sector. 

The underperfannance bas 
two possible results - either 
employers sponsoring the 
client schemes will have to 
pay higher contributions, or 
members will receive lower 
pensions on retiring. 

"These figures will have a 
lot of pension fund trustees 
reviewing their investment 
manager appointment deci- 
sions.” said John Clamp, 
chief executive of Caps. 


Pooled funds are collective 
investments used by smaller 
pension schemes unwilling 
to pay high fees for a tai- 
lored - or "segregated” - 
service. Worth £90bn, their 
results are seen as providing 
the only reliable compari- 
sons of the performance of 
UK pension hind managers. 

None of the Big Four 
investment managers pro- 
duced returns above 14 per 
cent in 1997, when tbe 
median return was 16.6. 


Mercury Life, a subsidiary 
of Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment, the UK's biggest pen- 
sion fund manager, came 
last out of 67 managers 
ranked. Its returns were 9.9 
per cent, against levels 
above 20 per cent from top- 
performing companies. 

Two investment services 
run by Gartmore were 
among the Gve worst per- 
formers over five years, the 
main period over which pen- 
sion scheme returns are 


assessed. Both returned less 
than 12 per cent against 26.3 
per cent from tbe strongest 
performer. Glasgow Invest- 
ment Managers. 

Poor UK stock selection 
was the main reason for the 
slump in returns, said Mr 
Clamp. 

The cautiously managed 
fluids of the Big Four were 
outflanked In 1997 by 
smaller more manoeuvrable 

funds able to take bigger 
risks. The best performer, 


Fuji, produced the bulk of 
returns of 27.6 per cent from 
just two investments, he 
added. 

"Until the final quarter it 
was a fr ust r a t i ng year - we 
were just too cautious,” an 
MAM official admitted The 
company was underweight 
in the financial and pharma- 
ceutical shares that led last 
year’s stock market rally. 

Restructuring has led to 
an improvement in perfor- 
mance, the official said. 


Reuters finds itself in the doghouse 

John Gapper gives the background to the Bloomberg affair 


P aradise postponed was 
the recenL verdict of 
Nat West Markets on 
Reuters, Europe's leading 
financial information group, 
when the Asian crisis broke. 
But news that it is being 
investigated by a US grand 
jury has placed it in purga- 
tory. 

Yesterday's 7.1 per cent 
fall in the shares - down 42p 
to 550p - on top of a 3 per 
cent fall on Thursday, indi- 
cates tbe level of concern 
among investors. The rap- 
idly unfolding events could 
strike at the heart of its 
strategy and reputation. 

The news that Reuters was 
being investigated over pos- 
sible misuse of Bloomberg 
data was worrying enough. 
But the report that a Reuters 
subsidiary in the US may- 
have hired an agency to 
steal information from its 
rival shocked observers. 

"Nobody can be sure what 
the potential liabilities are. 
and hoiv far up the manage- 
ment chain responsibility 
extends.” says Anthony de 
Larrinaga. at Ponmure Gor- 


don. What is clear is that a 
big legal battle looms. 

Not only is the reputation 
of the company and its man- 
agers at risk, but the prod- 
uct at the heart of its strat- 
egy Tor growth could be 
affected. This is Reuters 
3000. the desktop informa- 
tion system it started selling 
last year. 

The system, which com- 
bines real-time financial 
data and news with histori- 
cal information and analyti- 
cal tools that allows fund 
managers to analyse portfo- 
lios, had been installed on 
about 25.000 desktops by the 
end of December. 

It is vital to the company, 
because it provides a chance 
of striking back against 
Bloomberg in the very area 
in which tbe US group had 
stolen a march. Bloomberg 
tools are widely used by- 
fund managers in valuing 
US bonds. 

The key to Bloomberg's 
rapid expansion since its for- 
mation by Michael Bloom- 
berg in 1981, is bond analy- 
sis. Mr Bloomberg worked at 


Salomon Brothers, the US 
investment h ank specialising 
in bond trading, and knew 
what traders wanted. 

The effect of Bloomberg's 
growth was seen last year in 
the restructuring of Dow 
Jones & Co. the parent com- 
pany or the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. In its Telerate financial 
data subsidiary, with which 
Bloomberg also competes. 

For Reuters, Bloomberg's 
aggressive expansion pres- 
ented a challenge. Reuters 
was founded as a news wire 
service, but during the 1980s 
gained far more revenue 
From providing data and 
trading for foreign exchange 
traders. 

However, it failed to make 
inroads against Bloomberg 
in US bond markets because 
it lacked its analytical 
strength. It tried to change 
this four years ago by buy- 
ing Capital Markets Deci- 
sions, based in Stamford, 
Connecticut. CMD, later 
renamed Reuters Analytics, 
was to provide the UK com- 
pany with the software tools 
required to compete with 


Bloomberg. But it now 
stands accused of using elec- 
tronic espionage to steal 
data and software codes. 

The CMD purchase fitted 
with Reuters' strategy under 
Peter Job, its chief execu- 
tive. of eschewing large 
acquisitions in favour of 
investment In small compa- 
nies. It has acquired an 
array of stakes in software 
and data companies. 

However, the least damn- 
ing interpretation of events 
is that senior executives in 
London failed to control the 
US subsidiary. If any were 
found to have been complicit 
in espionage, then it would 
be difficult for them to 
re main in their jabs. 

For the company itself, the 
inquiry threatens to bring to 
a halt to sales of Reuters 
3000 in the US if the system 
is found to hold data stolen 
from Bloomberg. That would 
severely damage efforts to 
expand revenues in tbe US 
market. 

Until matters become 
clearer, it will be difficult for 
Reuters to reestablish confi- 
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dence in its future among 
fund managers, and engineer 
a recovery in its shares. 

One analyst comments: 
"Reuters 3000 allows fund 
managers to do what Bloom- 


berg has always done, which 
is check past prices and ana- 
lyse data. But if they’ve 
cheated to get there, and the 
US authorities stop sales, 
that is very serious.” 



Backlash as BA plans to 
underwrite Go jet leases 


BA’s new low-cost airline flies into turbulence 


By Charts Grosser 

British Airways is set to 
underwrite the leases on 
eight passenger jets to equip 
its new cut-price stand-alone 
airline, to be called Go. 

The news was met with 
fierce • criticism from 
EasyJet. a rival "no-frills" 
operator. Stelios Haji-Ioan- 
nou. EasyJet's founder, said 
yesterday he would com- 
plain to tbe European Com- 
mission. "If Go’s obligations 
are guaranteed by the parent 
company, then Us credit rat- 
ing is improved and their 
costs will be lower. 

“We are already seeing an 
admission of cross-subsidy 
in the form of these guaran- 
tees." he said. 

Go wfl] start services this 
spring from Stansted airport 


to up to 10 European destina- 
tions. Barbara Cassani, its 
chief executive, said Go was 
not being subsidised by BA 
"My experience of tbe leas- 
ing sector is that there are 
other factors that affect 
price and these are more 
important than out parent- 
age.” 

She said that Go could 
negotiate more favourable 
terms from leasing compa- 
nies because it was more 
flexible about wben it could 
take delivery of the aircraft. 

But one leasing industry 
expert said that the BA guar- 
antee would enable Go to 
lease Us aircraft on more 
competitive terms, possibly 
up to 10 per cent better. 

The company wants to 
lease eight Boeing 737 air- 
craft, wbicb Mrs Cassani 


said would each cost 
between $225,000 and 
$275,000 a month. She added 
that no agreements had yet 
been signed. "The leasing 
market is incredibly vari- 
able. and prices can range 
widely." 

Go expects to be able to 
offer about 50 flights a day. 
Passengers will not need 
tickets, and will be able to 
book flights through a 24- 
hour service. Unlike EasyJet 
they will be allocated seats 
on the aircraft. 

Mrs Cassani expects Go to 
move into profit in three 
years. She would give no 
details of BA’s total invest- 
ment in the project 

BA's move into the “no- 
frills" market was a reaction 
to the last growth of small 
operators. 
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Barclays in talks with 
Fidelity on clients 


By Jane Martinson 

Barclays said yesterday that 
it was in talks with Fidelity 
International, the UK arm of 
the world’s largest indepen- 
dent fund manager, about 
supplying clients of Its brok- 
ing subsidiary. 

Fidelity announced the 
closure of FBK. its brokerage 
services division, a week 
ago. A series of disappoint- 
ments in the past year 
included the second -largest 
fine ever imposed by the 
Securities and Futures 
Authority, tbe City of Lon- 
don regulator. 


Barclays, which has one of 
the UK's largest retail stock- 
broking services, said: “We 
are in discussions with 
Fidelity regarding possible 
alternative supply arrange- 
ments for its execution-only 
stockbroking services and 
Personal equity plan man- 
agement." It said no decision 
had yet been reached. There 
are understood to be three 
groups interested in the 
business. 

Both sides stressed some 
15.000 clients would have to 
agree to any changes. Fidel- 
ity Is estimated to be the sec- 
ond largest execution-only 


stockbroker in the highly 
fragmented UK market. It 
had been involved in intense 
competition with Charles 
Schwab. 

Barry Bateman, president 
of Fidelity International, 
said last week that FBS had 
"not [been] making a great 
deal of money". 

Any deal between Fidelity 
and Barclays was unlikely to 
involve Lhe "sale" of tbe 
business as none of staff or 
technical support would be 
transferred. 

FBS will formally close on 
February 23. subject to regu- 
lators' approval. 


Rage coup with Compaq deal 


By Paul Taylor 

Rage Software, one of the 
UK's leading independent 
games developers, has 
signed a deal with Compaq 
Computer which will include 
Rage's new arcnde-style 
game. Incoming, with its 
new range of higher-powered 
personal computers. 

The worldwide bundling 
deal is a coup for Rage 


RESULTS 


which has been struggling 
after a recent restructuring 
and big losses. 

Rage's shares gained 21 jp 
to close at 6'ip. 

The company, which has 
spent about £500.000 
(S335.000) developing Incom- 
ing over the past 13-14 
months, employs 100 games 
developers and has offices in 
Liverpool. Birmingham, Lon- 
don and Newcastle. 


Rage also plans to sell a 
full version or Incoming to 
run on PCs later this year. 
Last year the company sold 
its Software Creations sub- 
sidiary, leading to an excep- 
tional disposal provision of 
£10.9m and much heavier 
pre-tax losses for the year 
ended June 30. Turnover was 
£9^m (£6. 76m) while the def- 
icit for the 12 months surged 
from £3. 22m to £ 15.4m. 


Pilkington 
to build 
glass plant 
with rival 

By Charis Grosser 

Pilltington, the glass 
m anufacturer, is to build a 
£60m (fiOOm) float glass 
plant in Spain with Glaver- 
bel, its Belgian rival. The 
plant will come on stream in 
2000-01 and will prodace 
150,000 tonnes of glass a 
year. 

Glaverbel is expected to 
put up most of the cash for 
the project, while PlDring- 
ton’s contribution is likely 
to take the form of glass, 
which it would supply direct 
to Glaverbel. This could 
amount to some 50.000 
tonnes of glass a year across 
Europe. 

The glass market has 
grown about 3 per cent a 
year for the past decade. To 
meet this demand, the 
industry believes it needs to 
build one new float glass 
plant a year in Europe. 

Float glass is used in the 
building and car industries. 
The technology was pio- 
neered by Pilkington In the 
1950s and enables compa- 
nies to produce huge sheets 
of glass that can be lami- 
nated or coated. 

Pilkington Is restructur- 
ing. after years of underper- 
forming' its rivals. Its shares 
rose 3‘Ap to H5p. 


Eurotunnel 

restructuring 

agreement 

Eurotunnel yesterday said 
that all members of its 174- 
strong banking syndicate 
had signed an agreement on 
Thursday evening to carry 
ont an £8.5bn ($14bn) finan- 
cial restruc t uring. 

The move, involving a 
debt-for-equity swap, a £lbn 
convertible bond Issue and 
an issue of warrants, will 
cut the Channel tunnel oper- 
ator's interest bill from 
about £650m to about £400m 
a year. It will also give the 
banks 455 per cent of Euro- 
tunnel, which could rise to 
61 per cent depending on the 
share price performance. 
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Four buyers 
check out 
Saison hotels 


By Scheherazade 
Danestikhu in London and 
WilEam Lewis in New York 

Saison. the Japanese 
retail-based group, is in talks 
with four potential buyers 
for Its Inter-Continental 
Hotels and Resorts chain 
which could fetch up to 
S25bn. 

Salomon Smith Barney, 
the US investment bank 
advising Inter-Continental, 
is thought to have circulated 
the company's financial 
details to Bass, Ladbroke, 
Marriott International and 
Patriot American Hospital- 
ity, a real estate investment 
trust 

However, Salomon is said 
to have stopped short of 
launching a formal auction. 
One banker close to the 
negotiations said: "It is a 
very confused situation, not 
your usual type of conven- 
tional trade sell-off. It is a 
very peculiar. Japanese, 
opaque situation." Salomon, 
which declined to comment 
yesterday, is expected to 
select a preferred bidder by 
tbe end of March. 

Inter-Continental 
instructed Salomon last 
autumn to pursue plans for 
a flotation on the New York 
Stock Exchange this spring. 
It is believed to have 
changed its mind after being 
inundated with offers. 

The international hotel 
market has been buoyant, 
reflecting a steep rise in 
business travel and tourism. 
Increasing competition has 
led to consolidation, particu- 


larly in the US, and' has 
driven up hotel prices. 

Starwood Lodging, also a 
real estate investment- trust, 
paid $10.2bn last year for ITT 
Corporation, owner of ITT 
Sheraton, trumping a $6.4bn 
bid from Hilton Hotels. 

Patriot made its first pur- 
chase outside tbe US this 
month when it bought Arca- 
dian International, the UK- 
based hotel operator, for 
£92m ($i54m). it made three 
large acquisitions in the US 
last year for $ 2 .Sbn taking it 
to a leading position among 
US hotel companies. 

Marriott paid $lbn to 
acquire Renaissance Hotels, 
the Hong Kong-based com- 
pany, last year. 

Ladbroke, which operates 
Hilton International, and 
Bass, owner of Holiday Hos- 
pitality, are also keen to 
expand, after experiencing 
relatively slow growth. 

Inter-Continental has 212 
hotels, mostly under man- 
agement contracts, in 76 
countries. Its hotels are 
mostly four and five-star and 
it also operates in the mid- 
market through its Forum 
brand. One third of its hotels 
are In Etarope, 31 in the Asia- 
Pacific region and 28 in the 
Middle East 

Inter-Continental was 
founded In 1946 by Pan 
American airlines. It was 
acquired by Grand Metropol- 
itan, the British spirits and 
food group, in 1981. Saison 
bought it at the top of the 
market for $2.1bn in 1988 
with bank borrowings of 
more than Slbn. 


Cookson pulls 
out of joint 
venture with JM 


By Andrew 
EdgecSffe-Johnson 

Cookson, the Industrial 
materials group, yesterday 
pulled out of its ceramics 
joint venture with Johnson 
Matthey. selling Its 50 per 
cent stake to the precious 
metals and technology group 
for £85m (S109m). 

Cookson, which was also 
released from its half-share 
in the £S2m borrowings of 
Cookson Matthey Ceramics, 
said the proceeds would con- 
tribute to a war-chest of 
about £300m for acquisitions 
to enhance its refractories 
and electronic materials 
divisions. 

Cookson is also expected 
to give details soon of fur- 
ther disposals, probably of 
tbe fibre optics and textile 
fibres businesses within its 
plastics division. 

Stephen Howard, chief 
executive, said he would be 
"more forthcoming about 
strategy" at its full-year 
results announcement on 
March 5. 

Analysts were unenthusi- 
astic about the price realised 
by Cookson for CMC, which 
makes ceramic materials for 
crockery, decorative tiles 
and sanitaryware. Cookson 
said the price represented 15 


times last year’s earnings, 
but Johnson Matthey said 
the multiple was “less than 
10 ”. 

In 1997 CMC made £20. lm 
operating profit, shared 
between tbe two partners. 
This was reduced by excep- 
tionals of £2.6m. bank inter- 
est of £5m and interest on 
shareholder loans, to pro- 
duce a £b.7m loss. The price 
is equal to Cookson 's share 
of the £131m net assets. 

Analysts welcomed John- 
son Matthey's prediction 
that it could make annual 
cost savings of more than 
£4m by taking the business 
into single ownership and 
closing its head office at a 
cost of about 20 Jobs. 

The joint venture was 
formed in 1994. and tbe two 
groups later contemplated, 
then abandoned, a full-scale 
merger. 

CMC set out to overtake 
Ferro of the US as tbe mar- 
ket leader in ceramic raw 
materials, but is still in third 
place after Bltossi of Italy. 

In the first 18 months the 
joint venture seemed on 
track to meet its goal of dou- 
bling operating profits from 
£23m. but profits were badly 
hit by a fall in the price of 
zircon, an ingredient which 
makes ceramics white. 


Alfa lower in 
fourth quarter 


By Henry Tricks 
in Mexico City 

A drop in petrochemical 
prices because of excess 
capacity in Asia hit fourth 
quarter profits at Alfa, one 
of Mexico’s largest conglom- 
erates. Its steel exports were 
also squeezed, though strong 
demand in Mexico helped to 
compensate. 

Revealing first signs of the 
impact of the Asian crisis on 
Mexican exporters, Alfa 
reported a 534m profit in the 
fourth quarter, down 42 per 
cent from the same period 
last year. In 1997, its net 
income fell 25 per cent to 
S410m. 

It said revenues remained 
at the third quarter level or 
$lbn, buoyed by sharply ris- 
ing sales in the Mexican 
market where the economy 
grew at more than 7 per cent 
last year. 

But exports were S207m. 
down 14 per cent on the pre- 
vious quarter, partly because 
of competition from Aslan 
products, and because of 
weak petrochemical prices. 

There was greater compe- 
tition for exports of petro- 


chemicals and steel. In steel 
it was particularly evident 
on the US West Coast, com- 
ing from Asia ” Alfa said. 

Nevertheless, the company 
planned to go ahead with 
expansion plans this year, 
investing $G00m in addition 
to the $68410 it spent in 1997. 
It said that $220m of the 1998 
investment would go to its 
petrochemical subsidiary 
Alpek, S250m into Hylsaraex. 
the steel unit, $25m into food 
processor Sigma. $40m into 
Versa*, and $65m into the 
telecommunications arm, 
Onexa. 

Jorge M Beristain, analyst 
at Caspian Securities, said 
the challenges feeing Alfa in 
1998 as it completed its 
expansion plans in a tough 
international enviro nme nt 
had battered its stock price 
in the fourth quarter. 

But he described tbe com- 
pany as a "chameleon" that 
adapted swiftly. He said 
sales volumes in Mexico 
were expected to continue to 
grow strongly in 1998, which 
would Improve margins 
because domestic sales did 
not. include, tariffs and 
freight costs. 
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Amvescap shares buoyed by LGT offer 
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By Jane Martinson, 
Investment Correspondent 




Vc* 


Shares In Amvescap rose 34p 
to 561p yesterday as the US- 
based fond manager cata- 
pulted up the global fund 
management league tables 
with its $l-3bn offer for LGT 
Asset Management, owned 
by the Liechtenstein royal 
family. 

The offer for LGT is set to 
add. just over $55bn In assets 
to Amvescap’s $l92bn t plac- 
ing the London-listed group 
just outside the world’s 10 
hugest asset managers. 

The target had lost almost 
$10bn in assets since its sale 
was announced in November 
because of the Asian turmoil 
and the. loss of Ins tituti onal 
clients in the US. 

charts Brady, Amvescap 
chairman, said LGT would 
fill in key gaps around the 
world. “This is a quantum 
jump in terms of moving us 
in the right direction,’' be 
said. “This business fits us 
like a glove." 

The group is particularly 
keen to redress its depen- 
dency on the US market, 
which provides almost 90 per 
cent of funds under manage- 
ment However, while LGT 
adds offices in Canada, Ger- 


many and Asia-Pacific, the 
US still accounts for $200bn 
of the $247bn total funds 
under management. 

A price of about $1.3bn, 
which includes the assump- 
tion of some debt, represents 
2.4 per cent of funds under 
management, in line with 
recent deals in the sector. 

Amvescap's share price 
’ ended off earlier hi gh” after 
a presentation to analysts. 
Martin Cross, analyst at 
UBS, said he was concerned 
that Amvescap had not men- 
tioned any plans to cut costs 
in spite of the lower-margin 
nature of LGTs business. 

There was concern from 
others about the complex 
manag ement task of melding 
the two disparate businesses 
and of the balance sheet 
impact of the deal. 

Amvescap is to issue up to 
8500m in shares to pay for 
the deal, with the rest pay- 
able in cash. It had net debt 
of $300ra at the end of 1997. 
which will increase to about 
$lbn after the deal. 

The combined group will 
employ more than 4.500 in 
about 30 locations around 
the world. Some $50m of the 
share issue has been set 
aside to provide incentive 
payments to key staff. 



Charles Brady: ‘This is a quantum jump in terms of moving us in the right direction. It fits ns like a glove* iya» «« » ■ 


LGT was sold by Prince 
Philipp of Liechtenstein 
after he decided that it was 
too small to compete in the 
rapidly consolidating fund 
management world. LGT is 


to focus on private banking 
assets. 

LGT made an operating 
profit of $l00m on revenues 
of $450m last year. 

Amvescap's Sl.6bn acquisi- 


tion of the AIM Management 
Group, a US retail fund man- 
ager, last March helped pre- 
tax profits more than double 
to 077.3m ($2905m) in the 
year to December 3L Reve- 


nues also rose, from £236m 
to £530m. 

Earnings rose 27 per cent 
to 20.5p after dilution for a 
rights issue, while the divi- 
dend is up 17 per cent to 7p. 


SKF blames pressure on 
prices for 13% decline 


By Tim Burt in Stockholm 
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SKF, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of rolling bear- 
ings, yesterday blamed pric- 
ing pressures and mixed 
demand in emerging mar- 
kets for a 13 per cent foil in 
Mi-year profits. 

Pre-tax profits fell from 
SKr2.41bn to SKr2.11bn 
(8260m) last year, on sales up 
10 per cent' from SKr33.5bn 
to SEW&9bn. 

Although SKF enjoyed 
strong volume growth in 
western Europe and North 
America, it said the financial 
aims in south-east Asia and 
restructuring costs in Brazil 
hadVJiampered demand in 
the Anal quarter of the year. 

Sales to south-east Asia 
accounted for only 3 per cent 
of SKFs turnover. However, 


Peter Augustsson. managing 
director, said currency 
devaluations bad persuaded 
Asian distributors to cut 
orders still further. 

At the same time, the 
group’s product mix proved 
unfavourable in areas where 
demand rose. 

“Customers who purchase 
large volumes, but who gen- 
erate lower margins for SKF. 
accounted for most of the 
increase in demand,” said 
Mr Augustsson. 

The sales increase would 
have been lower had it not 
been for a 5Ki2bn contribu- 
tion from currency transla- 
tion - which also enhanced 
operating income by 
SKrtiOOm. 

That helped lift operating 
profits from SKr2.87bn to 
SKr2.9Sbn. although underly- 


ing profits in the bearings 
division - SKF’s largest - 
fell from SKr2.48bn to 
SKriL29bn. That decline was 
offset partially by increased 
profits of SKr377m. against 
SKr242m. in the seals divi- 
sion. 

Earnings per share fell 
from SKrl4A0 to SKrl3.70. 

SKF’s most commonly 
traded B shares rose SKlS.50 
to SKrl6l.50 after Mr 
Augustsson said the group 
was seeing increased 
demand from the automotive 
industry and in the indus- 
trial aftermarket 

The short-term, sales out- 
look in Europe, North Amer- 
ica and emerging markets 
outside south-east Asia was 
also described as favourable. 

The dividend is unchanged 
at SKr5.25. 


Fiat chief confirms exit 
as profits rise to L4,200bn 


By Paul Betts in Milan 


Fiat, tbe Italian automotive 
conglomerate, yesterday 
reported record profits and 
sales for 1997 and confirmed 
the top management shuffle 
which will see Paolo Fresco, 
the current number two at 
General Electric of the US, 
replace Cesare Romiti as 
chairman. 

Mr Romiti is leaving Fiat 
in flourishing financial 
health after a 24-year career. 
Pre-tax profits last year rose 
10 per cent to L4,200bn 
($2.33bn). However, the 1996 
results included substantial 
one-time gains of L1.400bm 
extraordinary gains last year 
were about L400bn. 

Operating earnings nearly 
doubled to L3,500bn; group 
sales rose 15 per cent to 


L89,500bn. The profit margin 
on industrial activities rose 
from 2.3 per cent to 4 per 
cent of sales. 

For the first time since 
1990, tbe group had net liq- 
uid assets - these were 
L2,400bn at the end of last 
year, compared with debts of 
L2^11bn at the end of 1996. 
It also announced for the 
first time an evaluation of 
value-added - the difference 
between operating earnings 
and capital invested - show- 
ing a gain of L230bn last 
year compared with a loss of 
Ll.lTSbn in 2996. 

Mr Romiti said that the 
group's improved financial 
situation would provide Fiat 
with tbe resources not only 
to finance its develop- 
ment and international 
investments but also to seize 


new opportunities to 
strengthen its competitive 
position. 

Its strong performance 
was in line with analyst 
expectations and reflected 
improvements in all its 
activities, greater efficien- 
cies and a reduction in costs. 

The group's domestic car 
operations were also signifi- 
cantly boosted by the Italian 
government's new car sales 
incentives introduced at the 
beginning of last year. 

• Pirelli, the Italian tyre 
and cables group, announced 
preliminary 1997 results 
showing a 12.1 per cent rise 
in profits before taxes and 
interest to L762bn on a 102 
per cent increase in sales to 
Lll282bn. The company 
halved its net financial debts 
to L490bn. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Cominco to shut 
nickel smelter 


Cominco. the Canadian diversified metals producer, is to 
shut its only nickel smelter as depressed prices and a 
large supply overhang have significantly reduced pros- 
pects in the market The company said it would also leave 
the industrial minerals business and take a CSL20m 
(USSS2) writedown in its 1997 results. 

The company's smelter in Oregon produced 15,000 
tonnes of nickel in 1996, or about 1.7 per cent of world 
demand. Nickel output provided Cominco with almost 9 
per cent of its 1996 revenues, or about C$150m. The com- 
pany. which is an important producer of zinc and copper, 
indicated its smelter would close by the end of March. 
Nickel prices have fallen about 20 per cent since October 
because of weakening demand in Asia, which accounted 
for nearly 39 per cent of world consumption. Global 
consumption of the metal totals about 860.000 tonnes 
annually, of which roughly two-thirds is used to produce 
stainless steeL 

Concern about tbe drop in Asian demand has been com- 
pounded by plans for four new nickel projects, most nota- 
bly at lnco's Voisey's Bay deposit in Newfoundland, Can- 
ada. Environmental concerns have delayed the Voisey's 
Bay project and provided a window of opportunity for 
three competing projects in Australia to proceed. The four 
projects are expected to add about 190.000 tonnes of nickel 
to world supply. Scott Morrison. Toronto 


BANKING 


BNP bids for Peregrine UK arm 


Banque Nationals de Paris said yesterday it had made a 
bid for the UK subsidiary of Peregrine, the collapsed Hong 
Kong investment bank, and was also interested in other 
parts of the business. BNP has already made an offer for 
Peregrine's greater China operations. Banco Santander, 
the Spanish bank, is seeking to buy parts of the Peregrine 
equities business. Clay Harris. Banking Correspondent 


FINLAND 


Further deterioration at Metra 


Metre yesterday warned that its 1997 profits would be 
lower than forecast. The F innish engineering group said 
losses at its WartsilS NSD diesel engines operation - 
merged last year with the diesel engine operations of Fin- 
cantieri Cantieri Naval! Italiana, the Italian state ship- 
yard - had “deteriorated markedly”. This meant group 
full-year profits would be “dearly below” 1996 levels and 
lower than the company predicted in October. 

In October, Metra said non-recurring costs from the 
Wartsiia merger and higher tax charges would cause a 
“clear decrease" in 1997 earnings versus the year before. 
Wdrtsila. which represents 70 per cent of Metre’s sales, 
made a FM253m ($45 Ami operating loss in the first eight 
months of 1997 on sales of FM6.6bn. 

Metra said yesterday that Warts ilit had been hit by 
delays in tbe launch of new engine types, a shift in its 
power plant business to smaller projects, and end-of-year 
foreign exchange losses due to devaluations of south-east 
Asian currencies. It said business in some Asian countries 
had suffered from the economic downturn in the region, 
but that the slowdown was offset by growth elsewhere. 
Orders intake remained good. After sliding 3.5 per cent in 
early trading. Metre's most-traded B-shares ended down 
FM1 at FM130. Greg Mclvor, Stockholm 


FT/S&P ACTUARIES WORLD INDICES 


The FTffi&P Actuaries Warid indices era owned by FTSE tntamattonal Limited, Goldman, Sachs & Cjl and Standard & Poor's. The Jncltees are compled by FTSE 
tntemrffand arid StandwrfS Poor's in confmetion with the Faculty of Actuaries and the Institute ofActuanes. NatWast Securities Lid. was a co-fomdar erf the Indoee. 
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If you need to know what’s moving 
UK, European and Asian markets, 
you need AFX NEWS, the real-time 
En glish language newswires that give 
the latest international financial and 
corporate news. With the resources of 
owners and partners, FINANCIAL 
TIMES INFORMATION and 
Agence France-Presse to draw on, 
you know AFX NEWS will always be 
relevant, reliable and right And it’s 
available to you on-line through all 
major market data platforms, 


deliverable across your intranet, 
extranet or other network to your 
PC, NC or workstation through 
Windows, browsers and proprietary 
applications. AFX NEWS has 
reporters across Europe and Asia 
and in other key markets feeding over 
1500 news stories a day direct to your 
system. So, for independent and 
succinct reporting on economic, 
corporate and market news, contact 
AFX NEWS direct or your local 
vendor today. 


FOCUS ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL NEWS 
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UBS says its equities 
earnings were off 25% 


By Clay Harris, 

Banking Correspondent 


Union Bank or Switzerland 
yesterday said its total earn- 
ings from equities and equity 
derivatives Fell by about 25 per 
cent last year to a figure close 
to SFrlbn ($680m). 

Giving more information 
about 1997 results ahead of 
next week's shareholder votes 
on Its merger with Swiss Bank 
Corporation, UBS declined to 
give details about one of its 
main problem areas: Japanese 
banks' convertible bonds. 

UBS said “difficult world- 
wide market conditions with 
record high volatility” had led 
to further losses of about 
SFrloOm in its ordinary equity- 
derivatives business during 
the closing months of 1997. It 
bad already reported losses of 
SFrSOOm in the first half as a 
result of changes in LUC tax 
law and an error in a computer 
model used to price options. 

The bank also acknowledged 


that losses had been incurred 
on trading positions in Japa- 
nese convertible bonds, but 
included these in the total for 
equity proprietary trading, 
which it said showed an over- 
all loss of about SFrlOOm. 

UBS said: “We do not give 
more details on proprietary 
trading." European proprietary 
trading, however, is known to 
have been profitable last year. 

The bank’s losses from Japa- 
nese convertibles are believed 
to have been on the order of 
SFr270m. according to sources 
Familiar with the resuits. 

This deficit was Included in 
the total losses of about 
SFr650m attributable to the 
global equity derivatives oper- 
ation formerly run by Rainy 
Goldstein, who was dis miss ed 
in the autumn. 

In spite of the market deteri- 
oration in late 1997. UBS said 
group profits would be in line 
with its December prediction 
of SFr3-2bn. plus or minus 
SFr200m. 


The bank said rumours of a 
renegotiation of merger terms 
were "totally unfounded’'. It 
also denied reports that former 
derivatives staff had engaged 
in trading in 1994 to help 
secure the bank’s introduction 
of a single class of bearer 
shares, or that such an opera- 
tion generated large profits. 

SBC, meanwhile, said its 
loans to south-east Asia 
amounted to about SFrBOOm, 
becoming the first Swiss bank 
to announce the extent of its 
exposure to the region. It said 
it would make unspecified pro- 
visions, described as “profit- 
neutral", against these loans. 
The amount is expected to be 
announced on Wednesday 
when SBC shareholders meet 
to vote on the UBS merger. 

UBS and SBC said yesterday 
they intended to keep to an 
“absolute minimum " the num- 
ber of job losses resulting Cram 
their merger. Tbey said in 
December they planned to cut 
13.000 out of 56.000 jobs. 
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Upwardly mobile 


By Antony Thomcroft 


Kredietbank mergers will 
create top financial group 


By Daniel Dombey in Brussels 


Kredietbank, Belgium's second 
biggest bank, plans two merg- 
ers that will form the coun- 
try's biggest financial services 
group. 

The mergers - with the fifth 
largest bank and a domestic 
insurer - will bring an esti- 
mated market capitalisation of 
BPr485bn itmba). 

The proposed deal, details of 
which will be disclosed in 
March, reflects increasing 
pressures for consolidation in 
the European financial sector 
ahead of economic and mone- 
tary union. 

It follows the $4.7bn acquisi- 
tion in November of Banque 
Bruxelles Lambert. Belgium's 
third largest bank, by ING of 
The Netherlands. 

Kredietbank and its parent 
Almanij will merge with Cera 
Bank, a co-operative bank, and 
the insurer ABB. 

Almanij is based in the pros- 
perous northern region of 
Flanders, and the merger 
would strengthen Flemish 
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Re mi Vermeiren: taking over 
as new managing director 


financial interests in Belgium. 

The new group would have 
total assets of about 
BFrS^OObn. ft would also cre- 
ate Belgium's third largest 
insurance company, with pre- 
mium revenues of BFr64bn. 

Remi Vermeiren, senior Kre- 
dietbank executive, will take 
over as the group's managing 
director this year. “Through 
this transaction Kredietbank 
and Cera will become institu- 
tions which cannot be pushed 
out of the domestic market 
and which wifi have a greater 


role to play internationally.” 
he said. 

Belgium's seven largest 
banking groups command only 
about 80 per cent of the domes- 
tic market. Groups within the 
sector have been eager to con- 
solidate before the greater 
competition expected with the 
single currency. 

The complex plan 
announced yesterday will pool 
the banking and insurance 
operations of Kredietbank. 
Cera and ABB. as well as 
Almanij 's Fidelilas insurance 
unit, into a separately listed 
financial services group, which 
has yet to be named. It will 
have combined shareholders' 
equity of around BFr260bn. 

The shareholders of Cera 
and ABB will receive stakes in 
Almanij. With Almanij 's con- 
trolling shareholders, they will 
hold about 75 per cent of the 
company, with the remainder 
listed on the stock exchange. 
Almanij will also retain sepa- 
rate stakes in Kredietbank 
Luxembourg and Gevaert, the 
Belgian holding company. 


A Rembrandt portrait of a 
man, probably a military man, 
sold for $9m at Sotheby's in 
New York yesterday, the sec- 
ond-highest price paid for 
the artist’s work at an auc- 
tion. 

It was the star lot in an auc- 
tion of Old Master paintings 
that looked set to top tSOm 
and set a record for the sector. 

The buyer was the 
Milwaukee-based collector- 
dealer Alfred Bader, who Is 
the world’s leading buyer or 
Rembrandts when they appear 
on tiie market 

He also acquired an impor- 
tant, though long-lost, work 
by Rubens, “The head of John 
the Baptist presented to 
Salome”, for $5 .5m. 

The price was below expec- 
tations bat way ahead of the 
| $200,000 that a sharp-eyed 
dealer paid for the dirty, 
unrest ored painting at an auc- 
tion in France a few years ago. 

Christie’s was disappointed 
on Thursday when its star lot, 
l El Greco's “Boy lighting a 
candle”, expected to attract up 
to S5m, failed to sell. 

However, demand generally 
was strong, with a spate of 
artist records, notably the S2m 
paid for “Saint Dorothea” by 
Znrbaran. 

Another Spanish artist to 
set a new high price was Juan 
van der Hamen y Ledn, whose 
still life of fruit made 
5662,500. 

Dutch and Flemish art of 
the 17th century remains the 
main collecting area, with a 
’ “Merry company in a palatial 
interior” by Dirck Hah and 
Dirck van Delen selling for a 
record 51.047m, and “Esther 
at her toilet” by Aert de 
Gelder going for $772,500, 
another artist record. 

An early Van Dyck, “Venus 
and Adonis”, made SB92J00, 
slightly below forecast 

The auction totalled 
$21.72m, with 70 pa* cent of 
the 167 lots on offer finding 
buyers. 


The Italian Connection, 
Arts FT Weekend, Page 7 
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Europe today 


Most of Scandinavia will remain 
cold but snow showers will be 
confined to the north and west. 
Western Norway wilt be milder 
with sleet. The Baltic States and 
eastern Europe will have heavier 
snowfalls with wintry showers as 
far south as the northern Black 
Sea. Central Europe will be mostly 
cloudy with showers and snow 
flurries over the mountains but 
there will be some sun in the 
west The Iberian Peninsula will 
be wet and rain will become 
heavy in the south -west Showers 
will cross the western Mediter- 
ranean but the east will stay dry 
with some sunshine. 
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Five-day forecast 

The east and north-east will have 
more snow over the weekend but 
will become drier and a little less 
cold. Rain will move into western 
and southern Scandinavia Most 
of Europe will be less settled as 
rain spreads north-eastwards and 
wintry outbreaks in the north-west 
move south. 
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TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 


Situation at midday. Temperatures maximum for day. Forecasts by PA WeathaCenbe 



Maximum 

Baling 

Fair 2 

Cwtfft 

Fair 6 

Frankfurt 

Snow 1 

Macfrid 

Ran 12 

Rangoon 


Cefakis 

B«Kast 

Cloudy 6 

Casablanca Thunder 18 

Geneva 

Fair 5 

Majorca 

Ran 17 

Reykjavik 

Abu Dhabi 

Cloudy 23 

Bel jade 

Fair 5 

Chicago 

Fair 8 

Gibraltar 

Ram 16 

Malta 

Shower 18 

Rio 

Accra 

Far 33 

Berlin 

Far -3 

Cologne 

sleet 3 

Glasgow 

Drsd 6 

Manchester 

Cloudy 5 

Rome 

Algiers 

Shower 20 

Bermuda 

Shower 21 

Dakar 

Far 27 

Hamburg 

Fair -1 

Manila 

Fair 29 

S. Fraco 

Amsterdam 

Fair 2 

Bogota 

Fair 21 

Dallas 

Rain 15 

Helsinki 

Snow- 11 

Melbourne 

Sun 28 

Seoul 

Athens 

Fair 13 

Bombay 

Sun 31 

Delhi 

Fair 23 

Hong Kong 

Fair 18 

Mexico City 

Fair 25 

Singapore 

Atlanta 

Sun 14 

Brussels 

Ckwdy 3 

Dubai 

Fair 23 

Honolulu 

Far 28 

Miami 

Fair 23 

Stockholm 

B. Alrea 

Fair 26 

Budapest 

For A 

Dublin 

Cloudy 6 

Istanbul 

Fair 8 

Milan 

Fair 8 

Strasbourg 

B.ham 

Cloudy 5 

C.hagen 

Sun -4 

Dubrovnik 

Cloudy 12 

Jakarta 

Thunder 31 

Montreal 

Cloudy -2 

Sydney 























F(*34 
Fair 1 
Thunder 30 
Shower 14 
Rain 14 
Sun * 
Thunder 33 
Snow -7 
Fair 2 
Shower 28 


US mobile phone assets are back in 
favour. Look at Airtouch, the 
nation's second-biggest wireless 
telephone operator, which has 
finally got its hands on the domes- 
tic wireless operations of US West 
Media, a cable company. When the 
deal was first mooted last April, 
Airtouch offered £L8bn of its 
shares, or $5 bn including assumed 
debt Now it is handing over $L3bn 
in stock and $5.7bn in total, far the 
same assets. 

In part, this reflects the risk that 
changes in taxation laws, which 
scuppered the original deal, may 
eventually bit US West Media. Air- 
touch Is also In a stronger position 
since its shares have nearly doubled 
In the past nine months. The 
increase in the deal’s value also 
points to investors’ renewed confi- 
dence in the mobile phone sector. 
Despite deregulation, competition 
from new entrants has not hit 
established operators as hard as 
expected. Meanwhile, the costs of 
acquiring new subscribers have 
fallen Caster than tariffs, allowing 
margins to widen. Lastly, growth in 
international markets is far out- 
stripping expectations. 

This has thrown up an apparent 
anomaly in valuations. Measured 
by enterprise value (market capital- 
isation plus debt). European mobile 
phone companies are on average 
being valued at $4,500 per current 
subscriber, with Vodafone of the 
UK at a lofty $5,200, because of the 
strength of its international busi- 
ness. But Airtouch. with equally 
promising overseas franchises, is 
trading at $3,500 a subscriber after 
this deal - a one third discount. 


'FTSE Eurotop 300 index 
1054.6 (+3.4J - 


lAmvescsp 


Shara price relative to the 
FTSE AB-Share Index 
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and the usual soothing of the 
remaining key egos will be needed 

Of course, Amvescap has not paid 
as much as it did for AIM - 2.4 per 
cent of assets under management 
instead of IL8 per cent. But for this 
deal to bit the high spots, and that 
is what the soaring share price Is 
assuming, the group will- also need 
to demonstrate the much-touted 
benefits of global fund manage- 
ment. It will be able to offer a wider 
product range through a bigger dis- 
tribution network, catering for the 
increasing number of investors 
looking beyond their own borders. 

Such synergies must offset the 
increased difficulty of managing a 
far-flung empire. After all, if any- 
thing goes wrong with this one, it 
does not have a balance sheet the 
size of a Merrill Lynch or a UBS to 
take the strain. 


much stronger balance sheet will 
allow, say, £300in-of acquisitions to 
bolt on to electronics and refracto- 
ries. Then the transformation from, 
flabby conglomerate to leaner, mea- 
ner machine ‘should be complete. * 

‘ The trouble', fa- that the market 
has not bought this story. For 1997, 
pre-tax profit estimates of nearly 
£l 80 m give a price/earnings ratio of 
less, than i6, little, more than half, 
the average. The credibility prob- 
lem persists partly because of his- 
. tory - promises were broken In .1996 
- and partly because, of scepticism 
about the earnings ' outlook. 
Although only 10 per cent of sales 
are in Asia, the worry is that the 
group Is vulnerable- elsewhere to 
low-priced competition from that 
region. Nevertheless, the rating < 
looks on the churlish side. 


Amvescap 

The rise and rise of Amvescap is 
wondrous to behold for anyone who 
remembers Its forerunner. Invesco 
MfM. laid low by its Maxwell associ- 
ations and other poor dealings. 
Even when Charles Brady, now 
chairman of Amvescap. was 
steering the group out of the mire, 
he harboured ambitions to make it 
global. Yesterday’s Si^bn acquisi- 
tion gets him most of the way. But 
this one looks more challenging 
than the purchase of AIM. That 
business was well managed and fast 
growing: the concentration in the 
US paid off handsomely In a bull 
market LGT looks more difficult 
Its takeover of US-based Chancellor 
had led to management upheaval. 
Nor are its profit margins in the 
same league as Amvescap's. Ruth- 
less action to improve efficiency 


Cookson Group 

The new leadership at Cookson is 
pressing on with its refocusing 
exercise. The joint venture arrange- 
ment at Cookson Matthey Ceramics 
was so obviously unsatisfactory 
that Cookson rightly earned some 
credit yesterday for getting out of 
ft. This is despite the fact that the 
price - at the £130m ($213m) net 
assets level - looks unimpressive. 
Of course the venture's profits have 
halved from tire £4Qm made in 1995. 
and borrowings have soared, but 
Johnson Matthey will now enjoy 
any recovery benefits. 

Most important for Cookson, how- 
ever, is that an obstacle has been 
removed to the urgent task or refin- 
ing the group- It Is now down to 
four divisions and two of those 
engineered products and plastics - 
could be rationalised into one. The 


Granada Group 

If Granada’s AGM on Wednesday 
is a stormy affair, the directors can 
only . blame themselves. By not 
Handing back nearly £4004300 - the 
excessive amount awarded for 
reducing their compensation rights 
in the event .of takeover from three 
years' pay to two - they have 
angered many shareholders. Remu- 
neration committee member John 
Ashworth, who is up for re-election, 
should feel some heat. But calling 
for his head is overdone. It would 
neither treat all members of the 
remuneration committee equally - 
he Is not even the senior non-execu- 
tive - nor recoup the cash. 

That said, institutions should not 
miss the chance to send an impor- 
taut message to other remuneration j 
committees. Complying with best 
practice - the Greenbnry report rec- ' 
n mm ends 12 -month rolling con- 
tracts - should not lead to contracts 
being bought out at unjustifiable 
prices. And Granada’s defence - 
that it is only formalisiDg payments 
other companies disguise In inflated 
salaries and dodgy bonuses - 
should encourage greater scrutiny 
of those payments too. Where pay- 
ments are made to recognise a dimi- 
nution to the value of shortened 
contracts, they should be clearly 
marked as such. 

Institutions would be right to shy 
from calling for Mr Ashworth’s 
head. But they should not shirk 
from demonstrating their disap- 
proval by abstaining. And if they 
can arm-twist Granada's directors 
into accepting 12-month contracts 
without further compensation, 
some good will have emerged even 
if the cash is not returned. 


We welcome 



customers 


with open arms. 


(And a dedicated nhone line.) 


If you arc a Fidelity Brokerage customer and are 
about to move your investments, you need look no 
fun her than Charles Schwab 

As the worlds largest execution-only Stock- 
brokers we have over 20 years broking experience 
behind us and a worldwide customer list that is 
currently over five million strong. 

Our Self-Select PEPs and range of trading accounts 
are well recognised within the « 

industry; so much so that we have v«»U 1C 



‘Stockbroker of the Year’ '95, *96 and Vte havt also 
recently expanded ouf call centre, and- have- just 
introduced TouchTone Trader to the... UK. .This hew 
service, unique to Charles Schwab, allows you fd. buy 
and sell over the phone at the touch of a button.. . A ‘ ■ 

■ We would like to assure you that .ifi-TCfUfio 1 
decide lo transfer to us. our dedicated Transfer 
Team will make the process as simple and. -as quick 
I j I '« possible.- 
rvQWoD Why not j^lephbtte-thetrr) 


are vku rewgmsea wiinin tne pj « o ^ ^ as paSSIOlCr. t 

industry; so much so that we have ValwUlCo OvIlWuD Why not jelepfibhc-thenr. 

been voted best execution-only Helping Investors Help Themselves® now on 0121 236 6363... f 

Call 0121 236 6363 to speak to our dedicated Transfer Team. . - 
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Battle of the sexes 

‘ Naughty . clever Updike has entered 
the third age. and is eagerly 
preparing for second childhood’ 

— Page V 


On the line 

I'm not a phenomenon. I’m Ronaldo 
and I try to do my best. A phenomenon 
is a natural phenomenon ‘ 

— — Page IX — 


The Bad Apple 

‘Today. New York City might be 
compared to a prematurely aged 
ex-prodigy on a comeback' 

- Page XXIV 


In heaven’s name 


The television audience is his congregation, but has this populist Pope become too powerful? Kieran Cooke looks at John Paul IPs style 



J ohn Paul n, behind 
the glass of his pope- 
mobile, wobbled along 
Havana's rutted roads 
like a revered saint 
carried in a street pro- 
cession. 

The evening sun, the col- 
our of ripe com, shone on 
once-bandsome. now crumb- 
ling, Spanish mansions. The 
crowd sang hymns to a salsa 
beat A beatitude of bishops 
went by in a bus. A group of 
scantily dressed mulatto 
girls clapped and danced. 

Karel Wojtyla. leader of 
the world’s billion Roman 
Catholics for 20 years, is a 
star without equal, one of 
the great communicators of 
the 20th century, a media 
manipulator and an astute 
political operator with a pop- 
ulist's sense for the right 
turn of. phrase. 

No Pope has ever been as 
powerful; few have been as 
controversial. "The papacy 
has never before had such 
moral force," is how Cardi- 
nal Ricardo Maria Carles of 
Spain explains the modem 
manifestation of God's chief 
representative. 

Now, with the ailments of 
the 77-year-old pontiff dearly 
visible - be is generally 
believed to have Parkinson's 
disease, he has had surgery 
six tizzies and survived an 
assassination attempt — this 
papacy is fast entering its 
twilight. Whisperings about 
a successor already echo 
down flic Vatican’s corri- 
dors. Heated debate is under 
way within the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the legacy of 
this most charismatic and 
complex of men. 

• When the curtains of the 
aircraft carrying the papal 
entourage to Cuba parted, 
there was the Vicar of Rome 
walking hesitantly towards 
the more ffr aT> 80 journalists 
who had paid the Vatican 
m'a py . thou s ands of dollars 
for tbe privilege. 

“How. is your health?" the 
Pope was asked. The eyes 
fwiziSlecL' There was a shrug 
of the_stooped shoulders and 
a. szfina - . Tm not sure - 
tbese days when I want to 
know-how I feel I read the 

newsp^ers.*’ 

Triwel is a drug to John 
Paiifffi The trip to Cuba was 
WsiSlsf excursion overseas 
sific^he. ascended St Peter's 
throne in 1978. Altogether he 
has -yisited more than ISO 
countries, some several 
times." By- his peripatetic 
standards- the itinerary in 
Cuba-wss not crowded, but 
he' jvpfe whisked from air- 
craft; .to . pppemobile/ from 
outdoor mass' to. doseddoor 
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'ft-fs^easy/to be carried 
away ainid' the razzmatazz . 

. and euphoria of the Vatican 
road show." Evaz cynics and 
nonbelievers. are seduced by 
John Paul’s presence,, his' 

warmth and humanity. With 

his £layik face, big ears and 
often, clumsy ways, he is 
even^one’s’ favourite unde 
• ’ Though only separated by 
a few: years in age, the rela- 
tionship between the Pope 
and- Fidel iGastro -was like 
fattier : : to a favourite, . if 
ratbag, difficult, eldest: son. 
At ttmea, Castro, the veteran 
guerrilla fighter and commu- 
nist champion, seemed over- 
come by John PauL 
When the Pope turned to 
bid a final farewell at the top 
of the aircraft steps, Castro 
waved like an . excited, school- 
boy, and then closed his eyes 
and raised his faee to the 
rainy sky, wispy beard Mow- 
ing in the btoeze.- The old 
communist - -took "on a - 
Priesfly look; for a moment 


it seemed be might leap in 
the air and declare himself, 
as to his youth, a Catholic, a 
true believer: 

- But there are many in. the 
Church troubled by John 
Patti's international super- 
stardom. Paul Collins, an 
Australian priest who has 
written extensively on 
Roman Catholic affairs, says 
the Pope dominates the 
Church and there Is the dan- 
ger of a messianic personal- 
ity cult being created: . 

, “The papacy of John Paul 
n has' brought the Catholic 
Church to a crossroads,” 
says . Collins. "Pope John 
Paul’s ability . to use his 
office and his personality to 
project his vision of the 
Church has brought him 
sqperstar status. This gives 
him a peculiar ability to 
impose his agenda on the 
Church. By his constant 


travel he has de facto turned 
hims elf into a kind of world 
bishop. Television and the 
speed and facility of air 
travel have created an 
entirely new situation In 
Church history: the seem- 
ingly omnipresent papacy."* 

Some regard papal visit- 
ations as little more than 
giant publicity stunts, of 
questionable spiritual value. 
The Pope jets in, waves to 
the crowds and. like a cloud 
of "incense caught in the 
wind, he and his entourage 
disappear. There is little 
time for discussion and 
reflection: one papal writer 
has talked of the Pope as an 
irrepressible populist, a 
relentless tarmac-kisser, 
hand-shaker, granny-blesser 
anri baby-bugger. 

In Cuba, there was no 
doubting the enthusiasm for 
the Pope. However, many 


were not entirely sure who 
the man in white was. or 
why he was there. Numbers 
are not always an indication 
of religious fervour. 

Fidel Castro, in a clever “If 
you can’t beat them, join 
them” move, pre-empted any 
potential for the papal trip 
becoming a focus of protest 
by going out of his way to 
embrace the visit. He 
ordered people on to the 
streets and insisted on 
respect. “Not one whistle,” 
warned El Commandants. 

Karol Wojtyla, the first 
non-Italian Pope for 450 
years, is a difficult man to 
categorise. On matters such 
as birth control the ordina- 
tion of women and priestly 
celibacy, he is a devout con- 
servative. 

While the west has hailed 
him as a crusader against 
communism, the pontiff 


waves the crazier at western 
governments, questioning 
the morality of sanctions 
against Iraq and the US 
embargo of Cuba. 

Last Sunday, preaching to 
the Plaza of the Revolution - 
a giant mural of Jesus Christ 
behind him and an equally 
large portrait of Che Gue- 
vara to the right of the altar 
- the Pope, with Castro sit- 
ting only a few feet away, 
did not hesitate to criticise 
aspects of the Cuban regime, 
and railed against the injus- 
tices of “blind market 
forces". 

The Pope condemned the 
enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many and 
made a thinly veiled attack 
on the International Mone- 
tary Fund. In the way he 
runs the Church, be is an 
archetypical central planner, 
a Roman Catholic with 


strong communist character- 
istics. 

What is clear about John 
Paul n is that he is a maiy 
much in the mould of an old 
style politburo chief like 
Castro, who demands control 
and discipline at all times. 
W rapped in his cloak of 
infallibility, he is the 
Church’s oracle, the all-see- 
ing. all-knowing father 
whose word must be obeyed. 
“Roma locuta, causa finite” 
(Rome has spoken, the case 
has closed) has become the 
refrain. 

Appointments to the hier- 
archy reflect John Paul's 
conservatism. Debate within 
the Church has been effec- 
tively quashed. One oT the 
Pope’s key advisers, the Ger- 
man Cardinal Josef Ratzin- 
ger, is head of a body called 
the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith, dispar- 
agingly known as the Inqui- 
sition. 

Ratzinger wields consider- 
able power and instills fear 
and barely disguised loath- 
ing to some bishoprics and 
presbyteries. Some leading 
theologians have been for- 
bidden to teach because they 
dared to question the Vati- 
can’s views and priests have 
been threatened with excom- 
munication without regard 
to prescribed procedures. 

(Ratzinger' s critics tell the 
story of the German cardi- 
nal, along with two dissident 
theologians, arriving at 
heaven's gates. The first 
theologian goes in. He is 
shocked to be given 30 years 
to Purgatory. The same hap- 
pens to the second theolo- 
gian. Finally Ratzinger goes 
to. After a considerable time 
the gates open and Jesus 
comes out - also sentenced 
to 30 years.) 

Early in his papacy, the 
Pope cracked down on clergy 
promoting liberation theol- 
ogy, particularly in Latin 
America. This caused deep 
disillusionment in many of 
the Church’s poorest par- 
ishes and mass defections 
from the priesthood. Rome's 
message was clear: while 
Karol Wojtyla could travel 
the world castigating presi- 
dents and party leaders, oth- 
ers in the Church could not 
involve themselves in poli- 
tics. If they did, then the 
wrath of the Vatican would 
be unleashed on them. 

“One of the great ironies 
of this papacy is that this 
populist pope seems to be 
increasingly out of touch 
with his Church,” says an 
Oxford theologian. "There 
are now two churches - one 
based in Rome, wrapped in 
dogma and protected by an 
increasingly self-interested 
Curia [the Vatican civil ser- 
vice]. 

“The other is made up of 
the millions around tbe 
world who call themselves 
Catholics but choose to 
ignore Rome’s strictures and 
heavy-handedness. They 
might love their Pope but 
not his opinions.” 

Attendance at Catholic 
churches is climbing again. 
After a period of serious 
decline, priestly vocations 
are on the rise. But tbe new 
Roman Catholics are over- 
whelmingly in the develop- 
ing world: in the west, mass 
attendances are falling off, 
and schools and churches 
closed. 

The Vatican’s civil service 
has been infiltrated by mem- 
bers of conservative groups, 
such as the Spanish sect 
Opus Dei, fundamentalist in 
their interpretation of the 
scriptures and theology. 
These organisations - highly 
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James Morgan 

Zips and nails 

‘Wen we look at earth-shaking events we 
do not know what we see. It may be a 
flash of lightning, but reflected in a puddle' 

Page III 
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Going downhill fast 

‘Breathe deeply, get some oxygen into 
those lungs - you're going to need it!’ 

A Travel focus on skiing 

In FT Weekend 


disciplined and with consid- 
erable wealth - have, it is 
alleged, become a church 
within the Church. 

One of the most controver- 
sial acts of this Pope was tbe 
beatification of Josemaria 
Escriva, the founder of Opus 
Dei. Escriva died in 1975: his 
elevation to sainthood was 
rushed through in what, by 
Vatican standards, was near 
record time - part of an 
unprecedented spree of can- 
onisation, It is a measure of 
this Pope's overwhelming 
self-confidence that he has 
placed so many saints in tbe 
firmament. 

Though John Paul II’s 
autocratic ways rankle with 
many, he has put the Roman 
Catholic Church very firmly 
on to the world stage. There 
are fears that under a less 

Some regard 
visitations 
as giant 
publicity 
stunts, of 
questionable 
spiritual 
value 

charismatic p ontiff , a small 
group of Curia conservatives 
will dominate affairs, 
retreating behind a wall of 
Roman inspired dogma. 

Thomas Reese, a Jesuit 
scholar who writes on Vati- 
can affairs, says there are no 
acceptable procedures for 
removing a Pope. In the bad 
old days, when bloody fights 
would break out between 
rival papal supporters in the 
precincts of St Peter's, a pon- 
tiff thought to be unstable 
would be locked in his rooms 
or poisoned. 

“If the Pope were psycho- 
logically impaired, the 
Church would be faced with 
a canonical nightmare. Like- 
wise. a Pope with Alzheim- 
er’s disease is not something 


anyone wants to contem- 
plate."** 

(Pius XTl who was on the 
papal throne from 1939 to 
1958, showed increased insta- 
bility in the latter days of 
his pontificate, frantically 
issuing speeches on every- 
thing from gynaecological 
techniques to developments 
in the gas industry. Vatican 
staff were expected to kneel 
when they answered the 
phone from the papal apart- 
ments.) 

Betting on a future pontiff 
is a notoriously inexact 
sport. Cardinals tipped as 
favourites are usually blown 
away in the smoke of the 
conclave. John Paul n was 
elected only as a compro- 
mise candidate - after sev- 
eral indecisive ballots. 

Cardinals determined to 
assert more influence are 
likely to opt for what they 
feel would be a more sub- 
dued and relatively short 
pontificate - the smart Vati- 
can money seems to be going 
on one among a group of 
non-controversial. elderly 
Italians. “Above all. what we 
need after this papacy is a 
quiet period of reflection," 
said a senior Church official. 

On the last evening of his 
Cuba visit John Paul n came 
down the steps of the Cathe- 
dra], looking more sprightly 
than when he arrived five 
days before. There was a 
sudden downpour. “Perhaps 
Cuba is crying because the 
Pope is leaving." joked the 
Polish prelate. 

He climbed once more 
behind the protective glass 
of his popemobile. his frailty 
and charm tempting all to 
underestimate his political 
prowess, his secular powers. 
An elderly nun burst into 
tears. “Papa”, “papa" 
chanted the crowd. The 
papal cavalcade, the stolid 
figure in white at its centre, 
disappeared into the Carib- 
bean night 

* Papal Power by Paul Col- 
lins. Fount publishers. 

** Inside the Vatican by 
Thomas J. Reese. Harvard 
University Press 
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PERSPECTIVES 


I ma g i n e that every tine 
yon weired yourself 
yon got a different 
result At first It might 
seem quite convenient to 
know that if your weight 
looks a bit too high yon can 
try again and get a better 
answer. But if yon really 
want to know the right 
answer tt can be a nuisance. 

Physicists trying to 
measure gravity have a 
similar problem. It is more 
than 300 years since 
Newton, allegedly inspired 
by a falling apple, proposed 
ids universal law of gravity. 
This states that all bodies of 
matter, including you, me, 
Newton’s apple and the 
planet Earth, attract one 
another with a force that 
depends on how much 
matter is In each body (the 
mass), and their distance 
apart 

The exact value of the 
gravitational force depends 
on a fundamental constant 
G, known as “big G". The 
problem is that the value of 
G seems to be different 
every time it is measured. 

An international meeting 
will be held in London in 
November to discuss gravity 
measurements. If the 
differences are real this 


The Nature of Things 


Jineasurmnentto 
make , , .add we are StiB 


Two plus two never equals four 

Physicists have an embarrassing problem, says Andrew Derrington. They can’t measure gravity 


could be really exciting, or 
even alarming. Gravity does 
more than make apples fell 
to earth. It performs a range 
of vital functions from 
holding the universe 
together to making the ran 
shine. 

Newton's law of gravity 
enabled him to explain the 
movements of the planets. 
Gravitational forces keep 
them orbiting around the 
sun and prevent them from 
flying off into deep space. 

In this century, 
cosmologists and 
astrophysicists have shown 
that gravity also holds the 
sun in its orbit around the 
centre of the Milky Way, 
and slows the expansion of 
the universe. It also forms 
the stars, by bringing 
together gas and dust, and 
sets them alight by 
generating the pressures 
that set off nuclear 
reactions in their cores. 


Despite all the wonderful 
things gravity does for ns, it 

r emains B^wngthfa g gf an 
enigma. There are two 
reasons. First, there is 
nothing m the rest of 
physics that predicts gravity 
should exist The other 
physical forces have been 
tied together in a unified 
theory that relates them to 
one another and predicts 
how strong each should be. 
But gravity remains on its 
own; there is no explanation 
for It and no way of 
predicting the value of G. 
Gravity’s enigmatic status is 
heightened by the feet that 
repeated measurements of G 
have failed to pin it down 
precisely. 

In principle, measuring G 
is straightforward. Ton 
calculate it from the 
gravitational attraction 
between two bodies of 
known mass a known 
distance apart. The 


a 


uM u 


calculation does not require 
a supercomputer. My niece 
Nicola, a blight 13-year-old, 
could do it with a pencil and 
papa*. You multiply the 
gravitational attraction by 


two fractions whose 
numerator is the distance 
between the objects and 
whose denominators are the 
masses of the objects. 

Unfortunately, there is a 


practical problem. G is very 
small, so unless, one of the 
objects has the mass of a .. 
planet, the attracting force 
is so small it is hard to 
measure precisely. On the * 
other hand, if one of the . 
objects does have the mass, 
of a planet it will also be the 
size of a planet, so 

measuring the distance 
between the centres of the 
objects is difficult 

These difficulties, which 
were overstated by Newton, 
deterred physicists from 
attempting to measure G for 
over 100 years. Henry 
Cavendish made the first 
measurement in 1798. He 
used a torsion balance, a 
beam with a weight at each 
eod suspended from its . 
centre by a fibre. 

Two extra weights- were 
positioned close to the beam 
so the gravitational 
attraction between them 
and the weights on. the beam 


Minding Your Own Business 


A long grind to get a 
good cup of coffee 

Exporting from St Helena was a big challenge. Angela WIgglesworth reports 

A cup of coffee with the At that time the sale of coffee bank loan guarantee schemes, processing and export, and we'v 
governor of St Helena was governed by an international £50,000 of personal funds and set up a coffee advisory commi 
in 1986 gave David agreement under which a coun- £15,000 from the East India Com- tee, of which I'm the processin 
Henry his big idea. A try had to be registered as an pany, one of whose directors was and marketing organiser. I als 
tiny dot in the south importer or exporter. As the UK Tony Wild, a professional coffee- buv beans from other smaliholc 


■ caused the bej-ntqrotate ■■ ■ 
sHghffy, twistingttsjB fibre.; 
Cavendish estimated fhe'- - : 
force of attraetira temL'thfi 
amount the beam had 1 ; ■/< : 
- rotated. . - ■ 

Modern attempts to . 
impwjve on Cavefrfish’S > . 
measurement have r^Bed 
: Us apparatus fe dttferaht'.i- 
ways t mounttogthe 
dumb-bell in a vacuum, 
setting it spinning so it 
forms a pendulum whose . 
period is change by’fiie . 

gravitational force, floating ~ 
the weights on mercury to 
do away with the fibre. 

The resulting . V.: 

measurements ofG, each of 
them accurate to about one 
part in 100,000, differ from 

each other by up to OJSper 
omit. This is a huge error in 
physical terms. The 1 - 
problem, according to Clive 
Speake of the University of. 
Birmingham, is that “this Is: 
a very difficult . 








200-year-old technology. ” •' 
Speake’s mission. is to 
; apply 2lsf center ' . * 

teratology, to gravitational 

measarmnrarts-He is ' 
wearing wifli T^ny^iinii: 
^thajntearotioha^GffiEce of 


Paris on a new torsion • 
s' balance which Will use a 
ribbon msfsMirfa fibre to 
;■ rapport fhedmilWjedl This 
? will nuke tf po^le to iur . 


’wffiproduqe asiranger 

■ grirvttatknialforce that rail 
-he measured more ' - . ‘ 

ac c ur a t ely ►hi timfut Lire, he 
;lraiiratoTCtee.tiie. - 
tet^iqufifnrther using 
,,.magnetteieyitetinn to 

support the weights. 

- Speake believes the 

- variation in the value, of G 
Is .m ost likely to be caused 
by as yet unknown sonrces 

: of error in the .. . . 

measurements. So if yon 
really want your weight to 

■ diawga, you had better rely 
on diet and exercise rather 
than on the changing value 
ofG. 

M The author is professor of 
psychology at Nottingham 
University. 
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A cup of coffee with the 
governor of St Helena 
in 1986 gave David 
Henry his big idea. A 
tiny dot in the south 
Atlantic, St Helena, 10.5 miles by 
six. lying 1,700 miles north-west 
of Cape Town, is associated in 
most people’s minds with the 
exile of Napoleon. 

Henry, now 37, was born in 
London. His father came from St 
Helena, his mother from Ireland. 
After leaving school, he became 
an apprentice carpenter before 
going to college to study civil 
engineering. At 21, he went off to 
St Helena to meet his relations. 

The visit, in 1982, was longer 
than planned because the ship he 
had come on. the RMS St Helena, 
the island’s only link with 
Britain, was sent to- the Falk- 
lands. He was marooned on the 
island for nine months. He fell in 
love with it and decided he would 
return to grow coffee and live in 
the house his family had occu- 
pied For generations. 

He worked in the UK construc- 
tion industry, in the Caribbean 
(where he learnt about coffee and 
cocoa growing), and in the Negev 
Desert (where he learnt about 
irrigation and farming). Coffee 
bad been grown on St Helena in 
the 18th century, when the island 
was owned by the East India 
Company which then controlled 
much of the world’s coffee trade. 
Napoleon, exiled on the island, 
said its coffee was the only good 
thing about the place and today’s 
coffee bushes are descended from 
that time. 

By the 1980s, only 2030kg of 
coffee were being produced, 
mainly for the governor's official 
residence, and for shops in 
Jamestown, the only town on an 
island of 5,500 people. 

“I didn't know very much 
about coffee growing.” Henry 
admits, “but I was very 
impressed with the taste." Back 
in the UK, he asked for some 
green beans to be sent, had them 
roasted and tasted by experts. 
Their verdict "Excellent.” 


At that time the sale of coffee 
was governed by an international 
agreement under which a coun- 
try had to be registered as an 
importer or exporter. As the UK 
was an importer, and St H elena a 
British Dependent Territory, it 
(St Helena) was not allowed to 
export unless the UK had dual 
status. 

This was achieved after several 
years of lobbying. But to Henry’s 
disappointment, despite his 
involvement with the lobbying, 
the St Helena government 
decided to export coffee itself and 
sold a small crop to Taylors of 
Harrogate, UK tea and coffee spe- 
cialists. 

“I vowed never to return to the 
island,” he says. 

But several years later, when 

‘The 

plantation 
wa& lVz 
hectares and 
almost a 
juggle 7 

he beard a plantation was to be 
privatised, he changed his mind. 
"They needed someone to run it 
for these So 1 put in a proposal to 
the St Helena government and it 
eventually agreed to my sub-leas- 
ing the plantation." It also com- 
missioned a British coffee consul- 
tant, Brian Robinson, to assess 
the situation. 

"The plantation was VA hec- 
tares and almost a jungle,” Henry 
says. “People had been cutting 
frees for firewood without pick- 
ing much of the coffee. Robinson 
recommended heavy pr uning of 
the trees and forecast a crop loss 
for the first few years. But I 
undertook heavy secondary prun- 
ing instead. This was mare 
labourrintensive and expensive, 
but I got a lot of the plantation 
into line and increased yields. 

“I started with £70,000 from 


h ank loan guarantee schemes, 
£50.000 of personal funds and 
£15,000 from the East India Com- 
pany, one of whose directors was 
Tony Wild, a professional coffee- 
taster whose family owns Taylors 
of Harrogate." 

Wild had become fascinated by 
the island's history and the part 
played by the East India Com- 
pany, which had reverted to the 
British Crown in 1874. With his 
partner, David Hutton, be 
decided to get re-involved; they 
now market and distribute all St 
Helena coffee. 

"I spent the first lot of funding 
on the rejuvenation of the exist- 
ing plantation, and in developing 
another small one,” says Henry. 

bad to install a new processing 
operation and drying sheds, put 
In irrigation systems and have 
the old equipment repaired. I 
became a bit unpopular because I 
insisted on quality control and 
only allowed pickers to harvest 
the ripest beans. I was paying 
wages of £60 to £80 a week when 
the average on the island is 
about £40, and the coffee that left 
St Helena in 1995 was phenome- 
nally better than any that had 
gone before. 

“To date, banks have lent the 
company around £500.000. Z have 
not taken a salary for four 
years." He has been living on 
compensation he received for an 
accident 

His first commercial green 
bean yield was 1, 000kg per hect- 
are in 1994; 1.500kg the following 
year. With good management he 
says, this should increase by 
100kg a year for another five 
years. Income from the first three 
years' crop - about £150,000 - has 
been reinvested in the business. 
He is clearing the six other dere- 
lict plantations he either owns or 
leases and employing 15 to 60 
people, depending on the season. 

“The government is also devel- 
oping some plantations because 
everyone has gone coffee mad. 
But Robinson and I agree that 
the industry must stay as a sin- 
gle operation for quality control. 


processing and export, and weve 
set up a coffee advisory commit- 
tee, of which I'm the processing 
and marketing or ganise r I also 
bay beans from other smallhold- 
ers through my Island of St 
Helena Coffee Company, provid- 
ing their quality is right.” 

The trouble is, he says, he's 
working all year to bring in a 
harvest, but doesn’t have an 
income at the end of it because 
the beans still have to be shipped 
to the UK- “It can take 15 months 
or more before I get an income. 
At present. I’m ahead of schedule 
in production, development and 
financial forecasts and should 
break even in two years as the 
new plantations came on stream. 
But mie of my concerns is that 
there Is not a large enough' 
labour force on the island pre- 
pared to work part-time or sea- 
sonally to harvest an increasing 
amount of coffee and ensure its 
quality control." 

His coffee is now the most 
expensive in the world and inter- 
est in it is growing. Buyers 
include Whittard’s (which sells it 
at £40 a pound) and Harrods in 
London, and Mitsubishi in Japan. 

Its appeal, says Wild, lies in its 
purity. "The beans only come 
from the Arabics seeds brought 
from the Yemen all those years 
ago. while other coffees have sev- 
eral mixed varieties in them." 

“The reason for its high retail 
price,” Henry explains, “is not 
only that it’s expensive to pro- 
duce. but that insurance costs 
are high in relation to quantity of 
product, and transport to 
England on the RMS St Helena, 
is also expensive, though the rate 
for exports is 40 per cent less 
than for imports. I worry about 
transport all the time. The coffee 
must be kept dry. warm, well- 
ventilated and at a stable temper- 
ature, and it is. I’ve not had any 
problems at all, but I still worry." 
■ The Island of St Helena Coffee 
Company, c{o Bast India Com- 
pany Ltd, 6&€7Pall Mall, London 
SWl; tel : 0171-925 2425. e-mail: 
avurildt^heeastindiacompany.com 
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ACROSS 

l Possess the prize and get 
awfully cov about it (61 
4 Fellow with some attitude 
to Indian food (8) 

10 Ironic's the wrong word for 
something biting (7) 

11 Georgian majority of ocean 
at first (7) 

12 Heartless black emperor (4) 

18 Place for study of flying 

rather than bathypelagic 
fish? (4.6) 

15 Rouse the Scots not there 
to know (6) 

16 Spread right through to 
deprave depraved (7) 

20 Register arrival of crossed 
lines at home? (6,2) 

21 I am one responsible for 
lack of standards (6) 

24 Odds of (say) 50U on the 
outlaw (10) 


26 Oppo 
(4) 

28 Shaki 


in the meantime 


28 Shakespeare heroine, quiet 
worried tired one (7) 

29 Something In the paper? (7) 

30 Algae causing drean among 

propagators (8) 

31 Group about to fix musical 
instrument (6) 
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DOWN 

1, 2 Black beetle, strange 

relation to bird and fish 
(Mi 

3 Encourage to sell on the 
black market? (4) 

5 Non-Christian with repeti- 
tious character, black 
bird's mate (5.3) 

6 Black Marias' insurance 
document not completed 

by Dame Edith (6.4) 

7 It takes two to get Black's 
partner to leave (5) 

8 One black or dark brown I 

can (2,4) I 

9 Black water could get fever 
(5) 

14 Black mark for one leaving 
antibiotic to the last (6,4) 

17 Black Friar supplies tonic 
and small container (9) 

18, 19 See 23 

22 Blackthorn's fruit around 
quiet hillsides (6) 

23, 18, 19 Black Watch gives 
Digger Ray a month in hell 

(6A8) 

25 Film director in black or 
dark brown (5) 

27 Black the raising of “loads- 
amoney” (4) 

Solution 9,583 
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The Devonshire Cup is a 
prestigious and unique 
event, marrying the skills of 
rubber bridge with the 
excitement of teams of four. 
The two teams in each 
match play identical hands 
simultaneously, with rubber 
bridge scoring. 

Once you have completed 
a hand, you wait to see 
whether a rubber has been 
scored at the other table 
before proceeding. Following 
this fine defence at our 
table, we wondered whether 
we had yielded rubber at the 
other, but our teammates 
were up to the challenge. 
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North East South West 
NB 3NT 

Both Souths opened a 
slightly frisky Gambling 
3NT, which should show a 
completely solid seven card 
minor suit, with no more 


than one outside king. The 
bid is an excellent one, com- 
bining an aggressive pre- 
empt with a chance of steal- 
ing a thin game contract. 
With a stopper in each of the 
other suits - as he holds Q4, 
North knows South's suit 
must be diamonds - North 
passes. 

Against such an auction, 
you should plan to make the 
first five tricks, as there is a 
danger that declarer has his 
nine tricks if given a 
moment to cash them - this 
is exactly what happens if 
West leads the standard 
fourth highest heart. How- 
ever, both West's led A4 
and, upon seeing dummy, 
knew that a dub switch was 
right. 

Reasoning that with seven 
diamonds declarer must be 
short in the other suits, 
was led to eliminate any 
power a singleton or double- 
ton 104 might have if held 
by South. On this switch, 
declarer is helpless, and 
loses five dub tricks. 

If West switches instead to 
34, declarer can play low in 
dummy, and East must play 
a top honour to beat declar- 
ers 104. Good defence at 
both tables and a strange 
score, in competition bridge, 
of xoopts above the line. 

Paul Mendelson 


The Hastings Challengers is 
always keenly fought, offer- 
ing two eagerly sought invi- 
tations to the following 
year's Premier. In recent 
years, the battle has often 
been between second line 
UK grandmasters and invad- 
ing unknown ex-Soviets. 

It was thus par for the 
course when the Hastings 
organisers got a call the 
night before the tournament 
advising that five Uzbeks 
were on the train from 
Heathrow and would arrive 
after midnight with no 
accommodation booked. 
When play began it was soon 
clear that the ex-Soviets 
were strong, and at the ehd- 
Shlpov of Russia and Saltaev 
of Uzbekistan took the Pre- 
mier places ahead of the 
Britons. Shipov ranks world 
No 47 on the latest Fide list 
and this week’s game is in 
the all-court style which the 
Russians learnt, from, the 
great Bot vin nik (S Shipov v 
C Crouch). 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 N£3 Nffi 4 
Nc 3 dxc4 5 a4 BIS 6 Nh4f? 
e6?l White uses a 60-year-old 
j trick. Black should play Bc8! 
when if 7 e3 e5! Black stands . 
well while 7 Nf3 Bf5 tacitly 
offers a draw. 7 Nxf5 exf5 8 
e3 Bd6 9 Bxc4 White has the 
bishop pair and Black’s- 
pawn structure is weakened.' 
White continues in an inter- ~ 


esting way, using the S 
pawn to open up lines of 
attack. .V 

<M> 10 Qf3 g6 ir h3 hs 12 
■0-0 Qe7 18 Rel Ne4 H g4I 
NgS 15 Qg2.fxg4 16 hxg4 h4 

c Looks promising^ but events 
show that White benefits 
.from the h fik 17 e4 Nd7 18 
e5 Bb4 19 f4 Nb6 20 Bb3 Ne6 
21 Bes Rad* 22 Radl Nc7. 23 
f5 NbdS 24 Bd2 Kh7 25 Bc2 
Bh8 26 Rfl c5 27 Qe4 KhgS 
28 gS Resigns. A model of 
how you. should play a 
K-side pawn attack. ...? - 
i ■ No me ; •: v 
White mates, in. three moves, 
against any; defence (by WA 
Shtokman). The; dflemmafbr - 
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James Morgan 


F or the w ant of a zip a 
leader was lost. This say- 
ing puts me in mind of 
James “Nasty Boy” 
Thomson, who suffered from pre- 
cisely the opposite problem. 
Nasty Boy was elected school 
bully of the year at one of my old 
establishments in 1975 at the age 
of 11. a record. But then he got 
caught up with a zip subsequent 
to some arcane demonstration of 
male prowess. The agonised 
shriek that the moment occa- 
sioned destroyed his position 
and wiped bis name from the 
mental roll of honour his many 
victims carried around. Soon 
after that, Gerald Ford wrecked 
his chances of returning to the 
White House by falling down 
some airline steps. 

Sometimes we are tempted to 
believe that chance and trivia 
play as big a role in determining 


Zips, nails - and the lack of them 

What determines the course of history? Everyday accidents or mighty clashes between genetic forces and culture? 


the course of history as the 
momentous decisions of power- 
ful leaders. But trivia and 
moment are hard to disentangle. 
Let me take as an example an 
event whose 285th anniversary 
falls in two days’ time - the Kal- 
abalik of Bender. Kalabalik is 
the Turkish for “tumult" and 
Bender is an appropriately 
named town in Moldova which 
at the time was under Turkish 
occupation. 

But let us begin at the begin- 
ning. Like many other leaders 
trying to safeguard their newly 
won empires. Charles XII of Swe- 
den invaded Russia - and then 
suffered a huge defeat at the 
battle of Poltava in 1709. Unlike 
many others, however, instead of 
retreating back through Russia, 
he came out the other side - in 
Moldova. 

Welcomed by the Turks as a 


friend and ally. Charles found 
himself in a land of vineyards 
and dark-eyed maidens. Sweden 
in the 18th century offered noth- 
ing to compare. He stayed 
around and his Turkish hosts 
became restive, for Charles was 
accompanied by a couple of 
hundred armed men who made 
considerable demands on local 
resources, both human and 
material. 

After five years of this alien 
presence, Ottoman patience 
snapped. The Turks launched 
the Kalabalik . Charles’s head- 
quarters were burned down, bis 
men shot and he was taken pris- 
oner. As one historian notes: 
“He had little reason to stay in 
Turkey." 

Charles returned to Sweden 
and, for want of anything better, 
invaded Norway and eventually 
died from a stray bullet in the 


head on Hallowe’en. 1718. 

So tbere was do treaty of 
friendship between Turkey and 
Sweden, and Russian power 
grew. 

The conundrum highlighted 
here is this. Was Charles a vic- 
tim of the interplay of geopolit- 
ical forces, which led him to 
adopt that posture so familiar to 
students of Scandinavian royals 
- a total inability to decide what 
to do next? Or was he just some 
Nordic freeloader who mistook 
an offer of hospitality for a life- 
time meal-ticket? Or Hamlet 
wondering what to do about his 
uncle, or Bengt the boozer being 
kicked out of a Benidorm bor- 
dello? 

We shall never know. Now 
consider the Nazi attack on the 
Soviet Union in June 1941. That 
is frequently assumed to have 
sealed Hitler’s fate. Or maybe it 


was his decision, six months 
later, to declare war on the 
United States. Or was the funda- 
mental reason apparently far 
less momentous? As one woman, 
analysing a perceived chain of 
causality, remarked to my par- 
ents at that fateful time: "He is a 
fidget, that Hitler.” 

So bis fate was sealed because 
it was bound to be: eventually 
Hitler would bet the farm and 
lose it. After all. he could have 
sat back after coming to power 
65 years ago and studied the 
racing page of the Vttlkisctaer 
Beobachter for the next few 
decades. 

And let us look again at the 
observation that inspired the 
new catchphrasc with which we 
started. Thanks to Benjamin 
Franklin’s interpretation, we 
learn that Richard III lost 
England for the want of a nail - 


a horseshoe fell oil, so the horse 
tripped and Richard fell off. 

But in fact the lack of that nail 
might have signified structural 
weaknesses in the English econ- 
omy of the middle 1480s. Had not 
the nation’s blacksmiths largely 
been wiped out in the Wars of 
the Roses? Were not their anvils 
worn and broken through lack of 
new investment? And did not the 
monthly reports of the quarter- 
masters of the House of York 
regularly highlight the nail 
crisis? 

These are questions worthy of 
further study. But they leave us 
with the task of making up our 
minds as to whether the migh ty 
can fall because of some footling 
incident, or whether some foot- 
ling incident is merely the sign 
of a conjuncture of geopolitical 
forces over which even the 
mightiest have no control. 


The evidence of Nasty Boy 
Thomson and Gerald Ford points 
one way. But these, it has to be 
admitted, are in themselves rela- 
tively trivial cases. 

The cases of Charles XU and 
Richard 111 are more puzzling. 
When we look at earth-shaking 
events we do not know what we 
see. It may be a flash of light- 
ning. but reflected in a puddle. 

And so it is with the current 
problems surrounding zips, and 
the lack of them. 

We may well be looking at an 
everyday story of country-boy 
smut Or are we faced with the 
gigantic clash of primeval 
genetic forces and the irresistible 
force of women’s newly discov- 
ered rigbts? Trivia can be found 
in every tragedy. And. perhaps, 
vice versa. 

James Morgan is economics corre- 
spondent. BBC World Service. 
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Lunch with the FT 

Not 

satisfied 

with 

success in 
I subtitles 

. ,gilm-maker Zhang Yimou, one of China’s 
•%fiKt celebrities, meets James Harding 


B lare., are a lot of 
tnpprtant people in 
3yina;:: but precious 
fw^cg^brities. Zhang 

western £erceptioa-of 
tfogenlc, tragic'. Chi- 
r as costume drama, 
essly pursued by the 
'^opmar press, te is one of the, 
‘-jv;fii§t io wonder whether the Com-' 
^'inunist party’s cult of personality 
v3s"%elng replaced by a Hollywood- 
-. * tefyle cult: °f celebrity. 

.--^■people, like us- are the only 
- ^ Celebrities they dare to chase and 
'/bother with,” he. says cheerily, 
padding with a grin, “You don’t go 
£-:;after politicians here." 

.V.; ri jtiar would they have gone after 
JSafcng with as much vigour were 
not married to. then messily 
' ’/^divorced from, Gong Li, the act- 
f ' ress whoee visage has made Chi- 
r iuese film glamorous again. --after 
■ : i rdeicades of witless, party- 
- ' aKHhved scripts whose stars 
=:i%re boBer-suited model workers 
ill-fated soldiers. 

'"•■^dk.cuB, a red faced crowd of 
• >ftmcbjng Beijingers look up from 
"Vtabfe> piled high 'with carcasses 
vjfi^'.ecapty bottles of liquor -to 
T sf&re.at Zhang, share a few raufc- 
- -'. ;: ®Ecea. words and return to their 


r- _-^AS 'he lollops lazily across the 
' : r^gf^r^tOed floor of the restau- 
f^^ftni’and along, the grimy -carri- 
r.fjT^loi^privaite, windowless din- 
• :'-'-*1ng-.'r6bm' '--at the back, I catch 
< myself trying to imitate bis confl- 
.. ..dent, unhurried strut 

the .black polo neck, black 
. jeans mid ciTmhtng - boots suggest 
a glossy magazine personality, 
the choice of restaurant gives a 
sense that Zhang - wishes to 
remain ah earthy kind of bloke. 
One of his acolytes had booked a 
- table “at the tfaij iw g Hilton. But 
when-lit became clear that the 
lunch Itself might be a feature of 
the interview, the venue was 
-- chang pH to the Xian Laosun Mos- 


- re. 
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M e have lived with 
television so long 
that we fail to 
notice what it -is 
. doing-fa war moral imagination. 
It has hugely expanded the num- 
ber of people whose moral affairs 
we believe we' can pronounce 
‘ upon with confidence. 

Our conscience once was local 
— we made judgments about the 
close, intimate. ''personal world 
we actually knew.. Now. our con- 
science is global. Thanks to tele- 
vision images, we ..feel able to 
comment on themoral signifi- 
cance of the befcayidiir of strang- 
ers across the globe. We judge 
this distant mediatised- behav- 
iour as if it were just as familiar 

as onr own. . 

. But we ought to tfrfak harder 
about what television really does 
allow us to understand about -the 
moral, behaviour of strangers. 

. Television fosters' the moralfltat 
skm that; “seeing is believing"; 
In fact; pictures only' tell the 
moral story theta* editors want It 
to. tell. * - ; 


lem Restaurant, a dirty-looking 
place tucked in a backstreet in 
east Beijing, and distinguished 
only by the authenticity of its 
regional coo king . 

*T come here often, as Xian is 
my home town." says Zhang as 
we settle down, the first 
reminder that while other big 
shots in the Chinese movie indus- 
try may have been seduced by 
the international film festival cir- 
cuit, this Oscar nominee has not 
forgotten his roots. “So. shall I do 
the ordering?" 

The result is a lamb-fest - to be 
accurate, muttou-dressed-as- 
lamb. The table is quickly 
crammed with roast leg of lamb, 
ripped shoulder of lamb in chilli 
oil, slices of lamb, braised chunks 
of lamb and. Zhang’s favourite, 
lamb in a hot porridge of chopped 
wheatcakes. To give balance, 
there is a small plate of pickled 
turnip, pickled garlic cloves, 
fresh coriander and spicy beef in 
tomato sauce, all washed down 
with a milky rice wine. 

“Basically, Tm a northerner - a 
little wild and unconstrained. 1 
like things that are 'strong and 
rich, like the lamb with wheat- 
cakes. Fm hot that keen on 
things that arh light and. delicate. 
Like films, images , stories, 
they’ve got to have something 
rich and powerftzl about them,” 
he says. 

Food is cme of the reasons Bud 
Zhang says he could never live 
and work abroad. “I get homesick 
after three weeks. I can’t talk to 
anybody, I can’t understand any- 
thing, I could not survive." He 
would sooner move back to live 
in provincial Xian than leave Bet 
jing for a life in the US. 

That is not to say Zhang is a 
provincial redneck. He is plan- 
ning the transfer to Beijing of his 
Italian production of Puccini’s 
Turtmdot later this year. “I do 
read, to get cultivated," he says, 
T can't read during the daytime, 
but I have to read for hours In 



Zhang Yinxiu: 1 cow* mysek lucky that my films causa debate and a fpwnant If nobody said anything, then the Sms must be borkig’ 


the ev ening . Even if. I’ve got 
some giri in bed next to me and 
after doing, you know, it, I still 
have to finish the pOe of books 
before I can go to sleep." 

Nevertheless, with his crew- 
cut. rough looks and thick 
regional accent, Zhang's farm- 
boy-tumed-fihn-maker image con- 
trasts with the cosmopolitan, 
coiffeured lifestyle offered to Chi- 
nese stars. His films, including 
Raise the Red Lantern, TO Lae, 
Red Sorghum and Shanghai 
Triad, have brought him inter 
national acclaim, but mixed 
notices at home. 

ZhazQfsays be is wary of sacri- 
ficing his domestic audience for 
subtitled success abroad. He 
remembers shooting TeOota Earth 
In 1984, which marked a brief 
blossoming of Chinese filmmak- 
ing and launched his career, then 
as a cinematographer, and that of 
the director, Chen Kaige, who 
made the acclaimed Farewell My 
Concubine and, more recently, 
the panned Temptress Moon. 


“That first film was full of vig- 
our. He (Chenl put something 
into it that came from deep 
within him- He knew nothing 
about film festivals or foreign 
thing s. He did not know his way 
to the foreign embassies. He had 
a strong feeling about the land 

‘My old films 
are all very 
exquisite, but 
Keep Cool is a 
big pot of 
everything" 

and the people who lived can it.” 
The criti ci sm at home is that 
Zhang and Choi offer a stylised 
version of the past, riddled with 
historical Inaccuracies and avoid- 
ing the challenge of confronting 
the “real conditions” of China. 
This is “narrow and unfair", he 


says, but welcome an the same. 
"I count myself lucky that my 
films cause debate and argument. 
If nobody said anything, then the 
films must be boring." 

And most films in China are 
boring, very boring. The last 
couple of years have seen state 
subsidies to the film industry 
falling off, just as the govern- 
ment censors have been stepping 
up their interest and involvement 
in the cinema. 

The result is a stodgy diet of 
low quality, propagandist pap 
that Chinese audiences are 
increasingly happy to pass up in 
favour of the bowling alleys, go- 
kart tracks, karaoke bars and 
space invader parlours. 

“There is not much space 
between heaven and earth for the 
Chinese artist . . . there are a lot 
of restrictions," Zhang says about 
the censors. So the past is a use- 
ful setting for films bec a use “it is 
easier to get them through the 
censorship requirements if they 
have an historical theme”. 


Zhang’s latest work. Keep Cool 
is a very modern comedy set in 
contemporary Belling. Reversing 
the trend erf some 1990s produc- 
tions, Keep Cool has had mixed 
reviews overseas but been lapped 
up by CSiinese audiences - the 
film has broken all box office 
records iu mainlan d China. 

Zhang describes the movie as a 
Chinese chop-suey - the twisting 
tale of an endearingly gormless 
hothead who gets beaten up for 
pursuing a flashy businessman's 
moll, then spends the rest of 
the movie yearning for revenge 
while fending off a local nerd 
who is demanding compensation 
for. his laptop computer, which 
got smashed in the initial 
dust-up. 

“You can’t use the word ’deep’ 
to describe this film. It's a differ- 
ent ffim. My bid films are all very 
exquisite, but Keep Cool is a big 
pot with everything in it,” says 
Zhang . 

The “big pot” does not include 
Gong Li, now married to a Singa- 


Truth of the Matter 


What you see is what you feel 

Om imagmation is corrupted by the unreal images of real-time television, argues Michael Ignatieff 


- Television news is a regime 
dri ven partly by the stop-watch 
and partly by moral conventions 
about what pathos, tragedy and 
humour are, which are so much 
of onr second nature that we no 
longer even notice how these 
regimes manoeuvre us towards 
moral concfosions. ’ 

• Television finds one improvi- 
dent single mother and thereby 
urges us to believe that all single 
mot he rs are improvident. Liter- 
ary critics caD this synecdoche ~ 
making a part stand for the 
whole. Our moral understanding 
of complicated Issues such as 
welfare reform is tyrannised by 
synecdoche, moralised fables of 
individual behaviour which pur- 


port to tell us what social reality 
is really like. 

Now none of ns can imagine 
social reality without some syn- 
ecdoche, but faced with televi- 
sion’s moral fables, we need to 
keep demanding sta ti sti cs , facts, 
evidence to justify the claim that 
parts do stand for wholes. 

Seal-time television allows ns 
to assess the moral behaviour of 
onr politicians, but again,; is see- 
ing really believing? When a 
President denies allegations of 
sexual misconduct we make up 
our mtaids whether he is telling 
the truth by the body language 
he uses. Does he look at ease? Is 
he sweating? Does he appear to 
believe what he is saying? 


Instead of assessing the evi- 
dence, we assess the perfor- 
mance. Instead of assessing 
truth, we are gauging sincerity. 
But sincerity, unlike evidence, is 
always in the eye of the 
beholds*. In life we know there 
are s i ncer e liars; and insincere 
truth-tellers, people whose con- 
science never flickers across 
their face when they dissemble, 
and people who sweat and trem- 
ble when they are not dissem- 
bling at aEL 

In matters of truth, seeing Is 
not believing. The veracity of 
0. i. Simpson’s account of the 

sordid circumstances surround- 
ing the death of his wife has 
-strictly nothing to do with his 


mask-like demeanour in the 
courtroom, but since this was all 
television could show, millions 
of people decided his innocence 
or guilt on little else. 

likewise, milli ons decided the 
innocence or guilt of Louise 
Woodward on her court-room 
demeanour and on the behaviour 
of the parents before the cam- 
eras. Television lures us into far- 
getting the simple fact that we 
have courts and lawyers and 
expert witnesses and adversarial 
proceedings because truth is a 
stubborn, difficult thing, some- 
times infinitely difficult, to 
establish. 

In these televised circuses, it 
was as if this ancient apparatus 


for establishing the truth existed 
solely to provide television with 
the surface appearances on 
which the public would rely - 
irres p e c tive of the evidence - far 
its assessment of guflt or inno- 
cence. 

There is something badly 
wrong in all these cases, some- 
thing that subtly corrupts our 
moral imagination, not to men- 
tion onr legal presumptions of 
innocence. We should not be 
judging by appearances and tele- 
vision leads all of ns to do so. 
With the fate of a President 
hanging on the wrong question - 
whether he looks believable and 
sincere - we have arrived at the 
moment where television is cor- 


Poppdrioiofffekne's 

pore an businessman, though 
Zhang says it is still possible the 
two will work together again; 
“When mountains can’t move, 
rivers can." 

He laments that he and his for- 
mer wife have been hounded by 
the Chinese press. 

“In the 1980s, the newspapers 
would not publish any stories 
about our private lives. Editors, 
reporters and readers thought it 
low to write about such things, 
they thought that was how the 
Hong Kong and Taiwanese press 
behaved. But now they have 
started recycling their stories, 
copying their style word for 
word. It is a tragedy. 

*Tve lost my right to live the 
life of an ordinary citizen." he 
says, echoing the complaint of 
celebrities worldwide. His escape 
is to return to the vast rural 
heartland; “Only in rural areas 
f-nn i quietly observe life around 
me. Go to the country and the 
farmers don’t know who you 


ru pt i ng more than our imagina- 
tions, but institutions them- 
selves. 

Simple refo r m s, like banning 
television from court rooms and 
reintroducing press restrictions 
in order to strengthen the legal 
presumption of innocence, are 
within easy reach. The more dif- 
ficult question is what to do in 
the public realm where we judge 
our leaders by how they speak, 
not by what they say, how they 
smile, not by what they argue, 
and assess their conduct, not by 
what we know, but how we fed. 

Perhaps what we most need is 
some simple moral consistency: 
we would not wish our own lives 
to be judged by appearances. If 
so, it follows that we can hardly 
want our politicians and celebri- 
ties judged by a standard which 
would make fools or dissemblers 
of us all. 

■ Michael Ignatieff has irritten 
on “the ethics of television " in 
Warrior’s Honour: Ethnic War 
and the Modern Conscience. 
Chatlo & Windus, £10.99. 
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B eyond flat fields and 
low-cost housing estates 
the rusty spires of an oil 
refinery poke into a grey 
sky. When the tankers sail in, 
they seem to float across the 
housetops. Canvey Island, a poor 
appendage of working-class Essex 
in the Thames estuary, lies below 
sea level. 

The dozen teenagers in 
Stephen Harrington's class are 
oblivious to their dank surround- 
ings. They are dreaming of 
another p lain, set beside another 
sea. These 14- and 15-year-olds at 
the Cornelius Vermuyden com- 
prehensive school are reading 
Homer. 

Canvey Island is the last place 
on earth you would expect to find 
the old bard. But here we are in 
Book Seven of the Iliad, with 
Hector, prince of Troy, challeng- 
ing the Achaeans to field a cham- 
pion for single combat The two 
armies have sat down to watch. 
The gods, who have let Hector 
know that his time to die has not 
yet come, have joined the audi- 
ence disguised as vultures. 

"It's a set-up, like a boxing 
match," explains their teacher as 
the kids scribble notes. "But for 
Hector, this is a no-lose situa- 
tion." 

Harrington goes on to explain 
the Homeric code in language the 
children can understand. He 
draws analogies from EastEnders, 
the popular soap opera located 
not many miles upstream from 
here. He discusses the ancients' 


The logic of learning Latin 

Christian Tyler on a working class school fighting the tendency to cramp the school curriculum 


attitude .to treachery, violence 
and death: concepts which many 
of these children have seen real- 
ised in their own. often insecure, 
home lives. 

These pupils, like the class 
above them, are being prepared 
for an A/S-Level in classical civil- 
isation. an exam they would nor- 
mally take - if they took it at all 
in the state sector - when they 
were much older. 

Official panic about the low 
level of literacy and numeracy in 
Britain’s schools, usually blamed 
on decades of “child-centred 
learning", is being remedied by a 
cramping of the curriculum. Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden school, named 
after a 17th-century Dutch drain- 
age engineer, has decided to fight 
the tide. 

its brighter children are intro- 
duced to basic Greek at the age 
of 12 and learn elementary Latin 
at 13. A group of 14-year-old vol- 
unteers is studying Homer’s 
Odyssey in the lunch break, and 
will sit the GCSE after one year 
instead of the usual two. 

Just as remarkable, and follow- 
ing special dispensation from the 
Open University, six pupils aged 
14 and 15 will next month start 
an OU course called Homer: 
Poetry and Society - and do it in 


their own free time. Course fees 
are being met by sponsors. 

Harrington is a cheerful, 
bearded man who grew up in the 
neighbourhood and started the 
school's classical studies 10 years 
ago after picking up a translation 
of Homer in a bookshop. Apart 
from some schoolboy Latin, he 
has no classics training: his 
degree is in history. 

"The public sees classics as the 
preserve of privilege," he said. “I 
don’t. And the more I teach it, 
the more I think It will die out if 
that attitude continues. 

"I started by thinking of Homer 
as history. But it’s not. It’s litera- 
ture - and psychology. It teaches 
the children an awful lot about 
what makes people tick. It gives 
them a GCSE at 14, an A-level at 
16. and enormous self-esteem." 

And the parents' reaction? 
"They can't believe their children 
are doing iL They say it's won- 
derful stuff and wish they had 
had the same chance." 

The colleague whom he per- 
suaded to introduce the youngest 
children to Greek and Latin is 
not a classicist either. He is an 
industrial chemist by profession, 
and teaches science. David Filby 
Is a New Zealander who for 18 
years worked as a lab analyst 


and metallurgist for Ford Motor 
at Basildon, a town nearby on 
the mainland. 

This week he was marching 
about the school lab pointing in 
turn to bis pnpUs while they 
translated sentences - not about 
Caesar’s interminable Gallic 
wars, but slices of daily life in 

Pupils aged 
14 and 15 are 
to start Open 
University's 
course on 
Homer - in 
their free 
time 

ancient Rome. The old man is in 
the barber shop. He looks ner- 
vously at the razor. A poet enters 
and recites a smutty rhyme. The 
barber nicks the old man's chin. 
"And much blood flows," the girl 
finishes triumphantly. It is 
noticeable that the girls are 
always first to put up their 
hands. 


Filby also teaches these chil- 
dren chromatography, hiero- 
glyphics, mediaeval castle-build- 
ing, combinatorial geometry, 
hydrodynamics, codebreaking, 
computer programming, the 
Trachtenberg system of mental 
arithmetic, and glass-blowing. 

What is going on here? “It’s the 
logic Tm after" he replies. "I 
want to get them to think. That’s 
where the Latin fits in." . 

Because of its location among 
the housing estates, the school 
used to have a poor reputation. 
Academically, it is still below the 
national average as measured by 
the government But its GCSE 
success rate has more than 
doubled in 10 years. 

Just outside the headmaster's 
study, two shaven-headed boys 
are working at small tables. They 
are on "internal suspension", 
being punished for coming to 
school with hair a few milli- 
metres shorter than allowed. 

David Crowe, a young-looking 
42 f>nd also a local man, has been 
headmaster for 18 months. His 
pinstripe suit, white shirt and tie 
suggest the back-to-basics tradi- 
tionalist He has introduced strict 
rules for haircuts and uniforms. 
He insists on courtesy between 
teachers and pupils, who often 


find themselves addressed as 
"ladies and gentlemen"- 

But If Crowe is traditionalist in 
some respects, he Is progressive 
in others. Last October, ^the. 
school won a £200 award to intro- 
duce country-and-western Jinfr. 
dancing it is a small hop towards' 
Crowe's ambition to build .a. 
theatre, on school premises for 
the dance-mad community of ; 
Canvey island. He has put in a 
recording studio and added a pro- 
fessional musician to the staff. 
He wants to start evening liter- 
acy classes- for local people, 
whom he describes as strai gh t- 
speaking. (They can also be 
witty: the emblem of the local 
rugby club is a palm tree.) 

He admits that teaching clas- 
sics brings prestige. It also car- 
ries weight with parents trying to . 
choose between the three com- 
prehensives on the island. 

"But the most important thing 
is that it is good for the pupils." 
he said. "Doing these subjects 
earlier and quicker fits in with 
our ideas for the development of 
the school." 

Classics is creeping back into 
Eng lish education, in spite of - 
perhaps because of - the compe- 
tition for space and time on 
school syllabuses. But it is 


■ returning, in . a . more democratic, 
vernacular form. 

Its supporters point to interest 

■ shown.' in newspaper columns, 
films, television, the theatre and 
the tourist trade. Several primary 
schools have ictroducedTatim A 
Welsh Hia tatice learning company 
is ‘preparing a- GCS E Lat in . 
course. .-The Open University is. 

. offering Greek.- ^ 

Christopher Rowe, professor of 
Greek at Durham University, is 
; invited to talk to primary schools 
about mythology. “I find it exhil- 
arating.;.! don’t -mind at what 
" levellteach people, so long as I 
havepeopieto teach." 

Petar Jones, who recently took, 
eariy retjrement from Newcastle 
University -arid describes himself 
as the “foghorn for classics”, is 
credited with doing more than 
any other individual to kdep the 
torch qffrTii a. "Subjects can’t be 
elitist, only people can," says 
Jones.' "If. Latm. and andent 
Greek are dead languages, then 
Mozart is dead music and Shake- 
speare is dead poetry.” 

-The former -Yale, classics pro- 
fessor Erich Segal, author of the 
best-selling Looe Story, says his 
daughter was obliged to learn 
T-atin in her free .time. *T was 
regarded as an odd duck in the 
US. But when 1 came here 1 found 
my contemporaries in England 
had done classics as a matter of 
course. Now it's a rare bird." 

A rare bird it may be. But it is 
•hatching some lively chicks in 
the creeks of Canvey island. 




r DONNE R UNO 
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T here was something 
odd about the after- 
noon. My daughter 
was sitting at the com- 
puter playing with the 
newly Installed dog, undisturbed 
by boys clamouring to take over. 
Nobody had asked whether they 
could play on the Nintendo. Even 
the television was off. 

Instead, the house was swarm- 
ing with small boys intent on 
squirming along silently on then- 
stomachs, playing war games. 
They suddenly donned coats, 
grabbed assorted plastic weapons 
and. armed to the teeth, rushed 
outside into the cold and dark. 

All was revealed when I tidied 
their room that night. It was 
strewn with copies of Commando, 
the comic strips in small book 
format which endlessly recreate 
war-time deeds of daring. 

I have yet to meet anyone who 
was a boy in Britain during the 
1960s who hasn't instantly recog- 
nised the cover and then sat 
down to read Fearless Foster or 

German Samurai from beginning 
to end. all the while expressing 
both amazement and delight that 


Commandos on the living-room floor 


Nintendo is out. Comic books of the second world war have captivated Vicky Carlstrand’s sons 


these stories are still going. Yes. 
the UK may bold the presidency 
of the European Union and be 
marketing itself as “Cool Britan- 
nia", but Commando is still 
bringing alive a 50-year-old war. 

Published by D.C. Thomson, 
the family-owned concern based 
in Dundee, Scotland, Commando 
seems not to have changed since 
the first editions appeared in 
1961. Apart from the covers, they 
are still in black and white, prob- 
ably a good thing as pages can be 
liberally sprinkled with bodies. 
The inside front and back covers 
usually give key information on 
weapons, aircraft and battleships, 
but have at times switched to 
notes on top footballers. 

The company seems to know 
when to leave well alone. The 
Beano and The Dandy, two of its 
other children's comics, have had 
a resurgence of popularity in 
recent years, while two more 
strips, The Broom and Oor Wul- 
lie, have been published in Scot- 
land’s Sunday Post for more than 
60 years. ■ 


Commando, though, is rather 
different. Although the magazine 
does receive the odd letter from 
retired servicemen, its main read- 
ership is young boys, aged 
between six and 16. who lap up 
the second world war stories 
which provide the bulk of the 
stories. 

The Germans are. of course, 
constantly being beaten, 
although allowed occasional vic- 
tory over the “Ivans", who suffer 
terribly under Stalin's ruthless 
dictatorship. The Japanese are 
referred to as “japs” or "nips" as 
often in today's stories as in the 
1960s. To further distinguish 
them from Europeans, they rush 
Into battle crying “bansai" and 
die uttering “aieee" while British. 
Germans and Russians all prefer 
"aaaggghhh" or even 
“urrrggghhh". 

But as the millennium 
approaches shouldn't all this be 
the stuff of serious history rather 
than glorified and simplified in 
comic strip form? 

George Low. the editor, takes 


his job seriously and admits that 
he has “a moral responsibility to 
make readers realise that this is 
not all fun and games". 

He is quite firm that Com- 
mando story lines have always 
made a distinction between a 

My personal 
favourite 
has two 
gladiators 
blasted off 
into space 

German and a Nazi. Certainly 
issues published within the last 
year have both Japanese and 
German heroes. 

Surprisingly, these are not 
always tales of desertion to the 
Allies. One story of two brave 
Germans fighting the Russians 
ends with the rousing words: 
"Germany would lose the war 


but with men like these there 
would be hope for the future." 

A hero is always someone who 
behaves with “honour”, whatever 
side he is on and whatever rank 
he comes from. He Is a maverick 
who refuses to obey orders 
blindly. An officer can be "a 
stuck-up git", an Aborigine can 
single-handedly thwart an 
attempted Japanese invasion of 
Australia, leaving the army 
standing, and a young Japanese 
officer can have much in com- 
mon with a young British soldier, 
their struggle ending in friend- 
ship rather than death. 

Low says such story lines show 
how Commando has modified to 
fit in with the changing moods of 
the time. 

There has also been a search 
for new theatres of action to re- 
kindle the interest of the waning 
readership. The publishers do not 
like to reveal their circulation 
figures, but Low admits the read- 
ership is down from the boom 
years of the 1960s and 1970s. 

Recent issues have been set 


during the Mexican Revolution, 
the first world war. the Boxer 
Rebellion in China, and even 
touched on the Falklands war. 

There have been forays into 
sci-fi. But somehow Commando 
always finds a way back to its 
favourite theme. My personal 
favourite has two gladiators 
blasted off into space to settle a 
dispute between the world’s two 
superpowers. There, they -stum- 
ble upon, believe it or not the 
Planet of the Nazis, inhabited by 
a cyborg Hitler planning to 
invade the Earth. 

More optimistically, another 
issue has the military redundant 
by 2093 and reduced to training 
on "super military alternative 
tactical simulators". These end- 
lessly replay and alter famous 
battles of, yes. the second world 
war. 

While heroes of all sorts 
abound, and new scenes and bat- 
tle grounds have been explored, 
there has been no attempt to 
Introduce women into this 
unashamedly Boy's Own world. I 


W hen is a cassoulet 
not a cassoulet? 
When that most rus- 
tic regional dish of 
beans, pork and sausages from 
south-west France is a Parisian 
political weapon meant to bind 
together the disparate cultures of 
a fractious country. 

That “melting pot" theory was 
the stodgy conclusion of a “food 
and politics" conference last 
week in Bordeaux. Since even 
philosophers cannot philosophise 
on an empty stomach, the three 
days of debate were sustained by 
substantial meals. 

Apart from the report from one 
shocked academic that British 
Green party activists believed 
they should not only preach ecol- 
ogy, but also eat vegetarian 
(“unthinkable" for their French 
counterparts), the most delicious 
debate was whether "traditional 
French cooking" was the pre- 
serve of an elite and rarely seen 
on the tables of the masses. 

Ever since the Revolution 


Elitism and a mess of potage 

Andrew Jack discovers the dish ‘cassoulet’ has become a political weapon in a disunited France 


kicked the cooks of the aristo- 
crats out on to the streets, where 
they opened the first “restau- 
rants" (the word dates from that 
era) for the emerging bourgeoi- 
sie, French food has apparently 
been to politics what the poisson 
bas been to bouillabaisse. 

That French politicians adore 
to exploit the symbolism of food 
is undeniable. Take Alain Juppe, 
the former prime minister. In a 
fit of keeplng-up-with-the-Mitter- 
rands. he boasted that he - like 
the late president - had a prede- 
liction for eating ortolans, an 
endangered species of bird ille- 
gally hunted in the south-west. 

Or Jacques Chirac who, when 
he shares his preferred tile de 
I'eau at periodic dinners with for- 
mer rivals, is con tinuin g a long 


tradition of banquets practised 
by French regimes both ancien 
and modern. 

The question posed by a num- 
ber of the more bemused academ- 
ics and observers attending the 
seminar was rather how much 
influence food and politics have 
exercised on each Other. 

But for Christian Coulon. a 
ruddy-cheeked professor from the 
Institute of Political Studies in 
Bordeaux who organised the sem- 
inar. food has been not just a 
form of sustenance nor simply a 
mirror of society, but a weapon 
used by Parisian power-brokers 
over the inhabitants of the 
French countryside. 

The cassoulet, he argued, was 
an essential ingredient in the pol- 
icy of the Third Republic, which 


aimed to create a unified France 
based around a number of firmly 
rooted regions. Each had Its own 
distinctive food, songs and other 
traditions, but also saw itself as 
an integral part of the nation. 

Until the late 19th century, as 
other speakers argued, French 
citizens emulated the "grande 
cuisine" of their regal, imperial 
and republican Parisian elites. 
Regional food was regarded with 
disdain - and even thought dan- 
gerous. 

Coulon, who had consumed a 
good number of cassoulets during 
his research, did not believe in 
over-baking his thesis. He was 
not among the more radical 
regionalists. such as the British 
historian Eric Hobsbawm. much 
cited during the se min ar, who 


argued in a book in 1883 that 
Scottish traditions were all but 
invented during the 19th century. 

But be did suggest that the 
best-known regional dish of the 
south-west was “reconstructed” 
over the last 100 years. Regional 
cookery books began to emerge, 
which served to crush the local 
recipes of Toulouse. Bordeaux 
and elsewhere. 

They also helped to reinforce 
the myth that cassoulet pre-dated 
the Hundred Years war. even 
though the haricot beans that 
form its base were only intro- 
duced into France from North 
America in the 16tb century, and 
fat-enhanced pigs to furnish the 
sausages were bred more 
recently still. 

Meanwhile, new-found leisure 


time and the construction of road 
and rail links at the turn of the 
century began to foster a taste 
among Parisian holiday-makers 
for local traditions. 

He also stressed that the cas- 
soulet had never been, a truly rus- 
tic, peasant dish, given the high 
cost of its ingredients and the 
lengthy preparation time. He' 
cited the Occitan militant Yves 
Rouquette, who criticised the 
“folklorists" who tried to ro man , 
tiose the past: he argued that in 
his part of the south-west, the 
locals’ staple diet was chestnuts. 

Coulon was well qualified to 
reinforce his point, since his 
father was a master caterer. 
Menus for formal meals he 
served during the period 190030 
revealed that no “regional dish" 


have not found a single heroine, 
in fact, the only women por- 
trayed are shadowy, villagers in 
the background. No Sear here of 
any of these pages being sullied 
by a kiss. 

Young men are even waved off 
to war by their failing fathers, 
proud to see them go, not by • 
weeping mothers who mjght" wish 
to hold them hack. My daughter 
has never read a copy despite 
the abundant piles lying around 
the house. She probably never 
wflL 

So why do X let my sons read 
an this when I refuse to have 
violent shooting games such as 
Doom on the computer? Can I 
take Low seriously and trust that 
the boys win recognise the differ- 
ence between the .regime and the 
individual, between the past and 
the present when it is presented 
to them as a comic strip? 

I think it Is about time that my 
family grew up and looked 
towards the 2lst century. IH be 
at the shopping centre an Mon- 
day, snapping up Doom III and 
Tomb Raider to install on the 
computer. 


was ever an offer. But 'there is 
new hope for the regfanaltets. He 
suggested that local dishes were 
now being reappropriated by 
local people, reinforced. by recent 
French efforts towards a decen- 
tralisation of power. ... . v 

The post-communist Polish . 
duck is a different story. Daniel- ?■ 
Louis Seiler, another professor at 
Bordeaux, bad selflessly, eaten 
his way through dozens of ver- - 
sions of kaczka, the supposedly 
"national" dish, before and after ‘ 
the democratic reforms of the . 
last decade. He concluded -that, 
the duck had been- far better in 
the communist regime^ 

We were disappointed, how- 
ever. that ' our guest of honour, 
Noel Mantere, -the - ecologist 
mayor of Bdles. was too busy 
with a demonstration- of the v 
unemployed to attend the final , 
dinner. A reminder, perhaps, that 
food and politics may, be- Jinked. - - 
but that the appetite of men, of 
power for food is surpassed hT'*.;- 
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Mischief from 
the magus of 
modern letters 

Galen Strawson enjoys John Updike's latest, 
sexually combative, time-travelling novel 


N aughty. clever 
Updike has entered 
the third age. and 
is eagerly prepar- 
ing for second 
childhood - a new right to irre- 
sponsibility and truthfulness. At 
65 he agrees with Ben Turnbull, 
the protagonist of Toward the 
End of Time : "My time on Earth 
is getting too short, gradually, 
for lies.” Turnbull means lies to 
others the is a recently retired 
investment consultant), but he 
also wants ”10 get back to [his] 
own human basics, before saying 
good-bye to everything". In this 
he is just like the narrator of 
Saul Bellow's most recent novel 
( The Actual. 1996): “in the last 
phase of maturity, one could, one 
should, be straight with oneself." 

Turnbull has retired to 11 com- 
fortable wooded acres with a 
view of the sea north of Boston in 
2020 AD - a Tew years after the 
S bio- American war that radioac- 
titrated most of China and the 
American West and Midwest and 
emasculated the Federal govern- 
ment (it no longer has the means 
to enforce taxation, and Mexico, 
with . its sounder economy, has 
repossessed Texas. New Mexico, 
Arizona and lower California). He 
has taken up writing and records 
the seasons - the impermanent 
constancies of sea and sky. the 
arrivals and departures of flow- 
ers, insects, leaves, snows, birds. 
Against idleness he golfs, takes 
little trips into Boston, and visits 
or is visited by five married chil- 
dren, 10 grandchildren, three var- 
iously partnered stepchildren. He 
is balanced, spiritually, between 
glory and perdition; emotionally, 
between Perdita and Gloria, his 
first and second wives; generally, 
on the end of his penis, which is, 
in the phrase of Ezra Pound, his 
"true Penelope". 

He has been reading about the 
"many worlds" theory of the uni- 
verse according to which reality 
branches' at. every moment into 
multitudes, ctf alternative parallel 
woridt-'WlficU branch .in turn ad . 
mdSflmtunt^it is flrteflectually ’■ 
repulsive, which does not mean it 
is aot Jrue”), and Updike hooks 
up the theory to serve as a 
(lather -low-cost) fictional device, 
dispatching grouchy Ben in 
dreams, or in imagination, or in 
reality, to other lovers, planets, 
and aeons. He is a grave robber 
in ancient Egypt, Saint Mark 
accompanying Saint Paul, a 


Dark-Age Cc-JUc monk, a Jew-hat- 
ing "good German” in Poland in 
early 1914. On one planet the sun 
is turning into a red giant, 
another planet is golden, a third 
is covered by a great edible fun- 
gus. 

idleness is the nurse of naugh- 
tiness. as Sir Thomas Browne 
remarked, and in the winter that 
opens the book there is a more 
substantial branching of reality. 
A female deer comes feeding in 
the Turnbulls' garden, and Gloria 
(“My wife is a killer") goads 
grumbling Ben to shoot. 


TOWARDS THE END 
OF TIME 
by John Updike 

Huinish Htuni/wn £/AW. 
352 pages 


Finally he does - over the 
deer's head. Or does he swivel to 
shoot “the dynamic Gloria” 
through the sitting-room win- 
dow? Either way, Gloria is no 
longer around, and the deer has 
metamorphosed into a human 
being called Deirdre, a "young 
lean-bodied whore” who takes 
Gloria's place Tor over 100 pages 
and negotiates prices during the 
act (it's a seller's market): it’s 50 
more “welders” if she's on her 
knees (the Federal dollar is dead 
and the welder is the local Massa- 
chusetts scrip), there’s a special 
price for mutual intimation, and 
"doggie is normally 75. . . but not 
up my ass for less than 300.” 

H ot Ben goes to it. 

hymning fellatio, 
with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's poem 
(“They flee from 
me that sometime did me 
seek”) somewhere at the back 
of his mind. He behaves abomina- 
bly, awash with ego and semen, 
while his author's best prose 
runs sweetly on. Updike luxuri- 
ates in the incorrectness, and 
in showing how much is affec- 
tionate in this hostile liaison. 

• And when bored, drug-hungry 
Deirdre leaves, and the branch- 
ing of reality causes Gloria-of- 
the-perrect-teeth to reappear 
(“Gloria makes my heart race, 
once with appetite, now with 
fear”), Ben takes up with a 13- 
year-old - one of a gang of post- 
war children living illegally in 
his woods and running a protec- 
tion racket - until an operation 


for prostate cancer puts him into 
diapers. 

Updike's great gift for phrases 
strikes several times on an aver- 
age page, and his story-telling is 
effortlessly inventive, but his ver- 
sion of the ftiture is perfunctory 
and inconsistent. It is as if he 
walked into his study one contu- 
macious morning and shifted the 
whole novel from 1997 to 2020 on 
a whim, leaving almost all the 
details unaltered. There is no 
radiation sickness, although the 
plains are a radioactive dust 
bowl. There are international 
flights and global cellphone links, 
although Chicago and California 
have almost no contact with the 
East Coast New York Is a blasted 
city and large areas of Boston are 
in ruins, but 1997-ish life goes on 
almost as normal, and the shops 
in Boston are “boulevards of 
superfluity" overflowing with the 
consumer goods of today. Tiny 
“tnetallobioforms’’ roam in the 
woods, and an earth -engulfing 
alien spaceship bangs in the sky, 
but Ben in his necktie is still 
making fogey noises about the 
word ‘'workstation”, and the 
young are dressed (and pierced) 
as they are today. 

Updike must be aware of these 
im plausibilities, but he surely 
doesn't care. Of the hundreds of 
substantial changes that he made 
between proof copy and pub- 
lished book, few reduce the high 
levels of anachronism. He mislo- 
cates the Beatles song, “Penny 
Lane”, in Ben's childhood, and 
sends him up to university in the 
1960s when he is under 16. He 
seems to muddle protons and 
photons, and ends with a descrip- 
tion of the “Big Crunch” (the 
reversal of the “Big Bang”) that 
we are now told will never hap- 
pen. His injections of science are 
less successful than his float- 
ing-in or a poem by Emily Dickin- 
son. 

But none of these things signif- 
icantly diminishes Toward the 
End of Time, Updike's 18th novel, 
as it processes its main theme - 
“boys ' versus girls” - in the 
engine of Ben's brute sensitivity. 
It is as prodigal and successful as 
Nature, distended with insight, 
full of concise, accurate observa- 
tions of babies and bubblegum, 
animal movement and the rota- 
tion of the earth, insomnia and 
the long, hostile symbiosis to 
which "men and women . . . are 
condemned”. 



John Updike: effortlessly inventive story-telling 


T he world, it some- 
times seems, is 
full of strong 
women; Margaret 
Thatcher. 
Madonna, the Queen, Harriet 
Harman, the Spice Girls. At 
Westminster, an unprece- 
dented influx of women MPs 
is breaking down traditional 
barriers; in schools all over 
the country, girls are outper- 
forming teenage boys at 
GCSE. The most potent icon 
of our age. the late Princess 
of Wales, is not Just a glam- 
orous role model but a pow- 
erful engine of change whose 
sodden death has forced her 
fanner mother-in-law to con- 
template changes in the 
style of the British monar- 
chy. 

In the light of all these 
apparent successes, who 
needs fe minis m? This is in 
essence the question that 
Natasha Walter addresses in 
The New Feminism. She 
quotes a conversation with a 
group of teenage girls, whose 
choice of heroines reflects an 
awareness of female power - 
the Spice Girls. Thatcher. 
Elizabeth I. These girls, says 
Walter, are leading lives 
unlike those lived by any 
women in history. Cheer- 
fully combining masculine 
and feminine roles, “wearing 
a minidress one day and 
jeans and boots the next”, it 
is not immediately obvious 
that the women's movement 
has anything to offer them. 

"The raw. uncharted new- 
ness of these lives makes the 
old certainties of. feminism 
look outdated”, Walter sug- 
gests - and so feminism has 
to change. .What it must do 
is abandon its fascination 
with “sexual politics and cul- 
ture” in favour of a cam- 
paign to redress material 
inequalities: the fact that 
women continue to earn less 
than men, that they are 
under-represented on the 
boards- of large companies, 
that the vast majority of uni; 
versity professors are male. 

This situation is largely, 
according to Walter, the 
fauit of 1970s feminis ts. They 
came up with “many, too 
many, critiques of dress and 
pornography, of poetry and 
fihn- making, of language 


Feminism for 
material girls 

Disdain and distortion of the past is not the way 
forward for women, argues Joan Smith 


and physical behaviour". 
Too much thinking, not 
enough doing, which is why 
“the new feminism must 
unpick the tight link that 
feminism in the seventies 
made between our personal 
and political lives”. It also 
needs to escape the unap- 
pealing Image it acquired in 
those days, which Walter 
blames for alienating young 
women: "It is associated 
with man-hating and with a 
rather sullen kind of politi- 
cal correctness or puritan- 
ism”. 

How does this square with 
the feet that, as Walter her- 
self admits a few pages later, 
a recent MORI poll found 
that 71 per cent of women of 
all ages felt positively about 
feminism - a figure that rose 
to "a striking 85 per cent” 
among the under-25s. Or the 
NOP survey showing that 63 
per cent of women "would 
call themselves feminists 
some of the time”? These fig- 
ures, pretty obviously, do 
not compute, if they reflect 
public opinion, who has been 
taken in by this image of 
feminists as hairy-legged, 
man-hating lesbians? 

Walter gives an example 
in a- chapter on men and 
feminism, ’ quoting an 
unnamed journalist who 
complained recently. “Try 
telling women’s groups any- 
thing other than all men 
should be castrated at birth 
and you risk being labelled a 
sexist pig”. This is certainly 
the pejorative stereotype in 
action, but who wrote it? A 
trawl through the notes at 
the back of the book reveals 
his identity as Richard Lit- 
tlejohn. the belligerent Sun 
and Daily Mall columnist 
who is unlikely to be moved 


even by Walter's vanilla-fla- 
voured. vitamin-enriched 
feminism. 

The other person who 
appears to have swallowed it 
whole is Walter herself, 
whose casual reference to 
feminists as “the thought 
police" perpetuates the ste- 
reotype which elsewhere she 
seeks to demolish. One of 
her book’s weaknesses, in 
fact, is her inability to 
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decide which side she is on. 
Her account of feminism Is 
partial and partisan, veering 
between dismissive defiance 
and soupy deference: “If fem- 
inism is to honour the revo- 
lution it has created, it has 
to admit it has no place in 
the bedroom any more". 

This position cruelly 
exposes the book’s fear of 
ideas, preceding as it does a 
discussion of sexual violence 
and an impassioned plea for 
reforms in court and police 
procedure to help rape vic- 
tims. Walter's "new" femi- 
nism, if taken seriously, 
would lead to a situation 
where feminists struggle to 
ameliorate the effects of sex- 
ual violence but ignore its 
causes. Why do some men 
beat up and rape women? 
What constitutes rape and 
how should the law deal 


with it? None of our busi- 
ness. if Walter’s arguments 
are followed to their logical 
conclusion Her generation - 
she was born in 1967 - con- 
sists of material girls who 
don’t want to talk about sex- 
ual politics and ideology. In 
that sense, of course, they 
are truly Thatcher’s chil- 
dren. 

“Now, feminism has noth- 
ing to bring to women's sex- 
ual experiences; neither to 
warn them that heterosexual 
romance is dead, nor to re as- 
sure them that it exists", 
Walter announces. “Women 
are grown up now. Feminists 
helped them to grow up and 
Should stop treating tbem 
like children”. This is a key 
passage, characterising the 
“old” feminism as a kind of 
kindergarten whose purpose 
has been to guide young 
girls in their formative 
years, but cannot cope once 
they start going out' with 
boys and wearing make-up. 
It’s a form of biological 
determinism m which older 
women are, metaphorically 
if not in real life, mothers 
whose role is to retire grace- 
fully from the stage when 
the next generation reaches 
maturity. 

To continue the analogy 
for a mo men t. Walter insists 
that you can wear lipstick 
and be a feminist, as though 
she has stumbled on some- 
thing new and profound. 
Ignoring the example of doz- 
ens of feminis t writers and 
campaigners from Gloria 
Steinem to Caroline Coon, 
from Mich#le Roberts to 
Erica Jong, she falls into the 
trap of treating the women's 
movement as a monolith 
instead of the broad - and 
quarrelsome - coalition it 


has always been. This impa- 
tience with history, and a 
consequent inability to inter- 
pret it, is not balanced with 
an original vision of the 
future. 

Most women would sign 
up for equal pay, a fairer dis- 
tribution of work, and 
greater recognition of the 
needs of mothers, but Walter 
has nothing new to say 
about bow to achieve any of 
these goals. She is neither a 
witty nor a playftil writer, 
and her projections are both 
vague and naive: “We will 
see women feeling less afraid 
to walk dark streets at 
night”, she predicts, without 
explaining how this is to be 
achieved. 

Eager to reject the past, 
she has little to put in its 
place other than a “new” 
feminism which, like New 
Labour, is so broadly inclu- 
sive that it robs the label of 
almost all its meaning. This 
is not a mistake made by 
Melissa Benn, whose femi- 
nist analysis of contempo- 
rary motherhood is alto- 
gether more sophisticated 
than anything to be found in 
Walter’s book. Instead of dis- 
missing earlier writers on 
her subject, she argues that 
“one of the most disturbing 
aspects of our current cul- 
ture is a covert disdain for 
the past - for history itself -• 
or a distortion of it to suit 
present purposes". 

Even if her account of 
tvhat mothers need is not 
particularly original, Benn 
insists on the role of politics 
and class in shaping wom- 
en’s lives - and the impor- 
tance of rethinking some of 
our assumptions about par- 
enthood if we are to improve 
them. To take just one exam- 
ple. she 'suggests that 
fathers’ commitment to 
work, which still goes 
largely unquestioned, might 
one day be interpreted as “a 
form of parental irresponsi- 
bility”. Her relation to the 
“new” feminism advocated 
by Walter can be summed up 
by the fact that her book 
includes only one (dismis- 
sive) reference to the Spice 
Girls, for which this reader 
at least is profoundly grate- 
ful. 


A love affair that 


was put on ice 

Tom Fort on a vanishing gift from the sea 


R emember codliver 
oil? That disgusting 
muck administered 
to generations of 
knock-kneed, skinny chil- 
dren by dragon-like matrons 
intoning the time-honoured 
falsehood that anything so 
foul must be “good for you”? 
Lord, how we hated it! But 
with the fish itself, enclosed 
in batter, spattered with vin- 
egar. kept company by its 
mound of chips, the British 
love affair endures. Half a 
millennium after John Cabot 
1 eft Bristol to search out the 
fabulous fishing grounds off 
the inhospitable island be 
called Newfoundland, it 
remains the nearest thing 
we have to a national dish. 
Poor us, you may lament; 
but you would wrong the 
cod. 

It is the whitest of fish, the 
leanest of fish, the most 
nourishing of fish, among 
the most toothsome of fish. 
As a sporting quarry it does 
not excite: although it has 
its devotees, men who sit at 
night along the windswept 
beaches, muffled against the 
cold, waiting for the tinkle of 
the bell at the end of the rod 
to tell them that the codling 
have come in with the tide. 

Bulging-eyed, rubbery- 
lipped. with barbule hanging 
from lower lip. the cod does 
not fire the romantic imagi- 
nation. There will be no cod- 
ish equivalent to Safer the 
Salmon. But its story, never- 
theless. is rich in drama, 
danger and tragedy; and it is 
done full justice in Mark 
Kurlansky's scholarly and 
fascinating study. 

Inevitably, it is the story 
of man and his inexhaustible 
ingenuity. Through the ages 
of innocence, nature held 
that ingenuity in check. The 
remoteness of the fishing 
grounds, the appalling dan- 
gers and hardship attending 


the fishing, the primitive 
techniques, the limitations 
imposed by the distance to 
the markets and the prob- 
lems of preserving and stor- 
ing catches - combined with 
the astounding fecundity of 
the cod and the abundance 
of feeding available to it - 
banished any notion of 
finiteness. 

The belief in the inex- 
haustibility of this gift from 
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God established an unsbake- 
able hold on the communi- 
ties which grew rich on the 
cod trade. They honoured 
their fish <a gilded cod hung 
from the oJd Boston town 
hall in acknowledgement of 
the value of the salted fish 
trade): and defended, by 
force when necessary, their 
right to take it as they saw 
fit 

In that creed lay the seeds 
of disaster. In 1883. the 
English scientist. T.H. Hux- 
ley, legitimised the ruin of 
the seas with his scornful 
assertion that overfishing 
was not possible. Fifty years 
later came Clarence Bird- 
seye, whose discovery that 
cabbage frozen in saltwater 
retained its edible proper- 
ties, opened the way to the 
unsustainable depredations 
of the factory freezer ship. 

Thus was a way of life, a 
culture, sustained by the cod 
in those seafaring communi- 
ties strung along the coasts 
of the north Atlantic nations 
wiped out. Once steam-pow- 
ered trawlers able to drag 
nets had replaced fishing 
boats with their baited 
hooks, and once Captain 
Birdseye had solved the 
problem of how to get fish to 


limitless mass markets in 
edible condition, man’s limit- 
less greed, energy and blind- 
ness did the rest. 

It is much to Kurlansky’s 
credit that he eschews the 
apocalyptic tone in chronicl- 
ing the folly of our times. 
The annihilation of the fish- 
ing ports, the nonsense of 
the cod wars, the supreme 
idiocy of the Common Fish- 
eries Policy, the futile self- 
ishness of governments, the 
limitless capacity of fisher- 
men to blame anyone but 
themselves - all are allowed 
to bear their depressing wit- 
ness. 

This elegantly produced 
book is primarily a celebra- 
tion of this gift from nature 
- and it is much enhanced 
by the many pages of recipes 
gathered from all corners of 
the cod-eating world. Elo- 
quently, but without bitter- 
ness, it alerts us to what we 
lose when we treat our gifts 
so scurvily. The lesson is 
that nature will somehow 
make up the loss. "But, as 
the cockroach demon- 
strates", Kurl insky sagely 
observes, “what works best 
in nature does not always 
appeal." 
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M any readers. 

including me, have 
such an interest in 
the poetry of both 
Ted Hughes and Sylvia Plath that 
Hughes’s big collection of poems 
about the psychodrama of their 
meeting, love, marriage, and the 
aftermath of her suicide, must be 
described as irresistible. From 
now on, no one can read or write 
about Plath’s poetry and life (and 
Hughes's) without reading this 
(as it were) parallel text, 
assembled over many years, and 
published almost 35 yearn after 
her tragedy. Appearing, as it 
does, in the wake of several 
misguided biographies and 
numerous critical studies of 
Plath, it Is a testimony to 
Hughes’s patient and careful 
nurture of what may well come 
to be regarded as his 
masterpiece. 

To write a tragedy is one thin g, 
but to find yourself living inside 
one - and a celebrated story at 
that - is quite another, if you’re 
a poet and inhabiting experience 


An elegiac labour of love 

Douglas Dunn hails Ted Hu gh es’s masterly collection of poems about Sylvia Plattf 


of that grievous intensity, then in 
all likelihood you'll either write 
out of it,*or write about it In this 
case, though - and I’ve been 
m ulling over this feeling for 
several days before committing it 
to paper - the story is already so 
well known, so much a 
“household name'’ story in recent 
literature, that the statement of 
Birthday Letters is of an order 
that practically places Hughes 
beyond the ranks of ordinary 
mortals. It is as if Odysseus were 
to write about Penelope, Aeneas 
about Dido, Tristan of Iseult, 
Abelard of Helcdse, more than 
John Donne of Ann, or Bishop 
King of his wife, Patmore of his 
“angel**, or Hardy's famous 
poems about his first wife, or 
Peter Porter’s wonderful elegies 


for Jannice. In this snippet of the 
history of elegy, the odd poet out 
Is Robert Browning. Perhaps, 
after having written “One Word 
Mare" in Men and Women he felt 
he didn’t have to commemorate 
Elizabeth Barrett, and allowed 
his grief to infect (discreetly in 
his case) his subsequent work. 
But the Browning roman c e, the 
great Victorian love story, 
because so well preserved in 
their letters and in Barrett - 
Browning's Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, is worth mentioning 
lure, if only to indicate the kind 
of story which I feel we have to- 
confront and understand. 

The power of Hughes’s elegies 
is not of the sort which brings 
tears to tbs eyes. Or so I find. 
Familiarity with the story, at 


least to an extent, although not 

with Hughes's new testimony, 
practically precludes a 
sentimental response. Instead, he 
writes with an autobiographical 
candour which seizes any chance 

BIRTHDAY LETTERS 

- by Ted Hughes 

Faber £14,99, 198 pages ■ 

of poetry and pfi [ring but 

which avoids the dulcifying 
tendency of elegiac poetry when 
It surrenders to the melodic. 

Reading Birthday Letters I 
found, myself answering to poem 
after poem with heightened 
emotion, but especially with a 
curiosity which was for from 
prurient It is what Hughes says 


which is so interesting and 
moving. For example, “Black . 
Coat” seems a part-explanation of 
Hughes’s appearance in Plath’s 
poem, "Daddy", just as others of 
his poems evoke her use after 
father. As well as love (and I find 
this beyonddispute) there is a 
presence of indignation at having 
been used by Plath. Above an*- 
there is a virtually explicit 
forgiveness for her ptwtical 
misrepresentation of her 
husband, which is dearest in 
“The Rabbit Catcher", the'title of 
which replicates a poem of 
Plath’s which has been used (by. 
Jacqueline Rose, for example, in : 
her The Haunting of Sylvia 
Plath) to implicate Hughes in his - 
first wife’s psychopathology. 

Many memories and much pain 


have gone into .tins book. . 
Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing* about it is the tender fiiry 
with which Plath's difficult ; 
personality is aljqwed to emerge. 
Her ambition, competitiveness, 
her hates and disBkek, . 

- dedication; the sheer drivmftfcte 
of harpoetlc temperament* are;;- 
all recollected in a context of „_ 
hpaiitif p l affection, and pierch^ 
regret i n “Dag bdfls", (reprinted^ 
cm Page XXTV). - 
“Daffodils" is uncomphcatedly 
elegaic and rueful, whereas 
others, like “Tetos". are . • 
shatteringty candid in their ' 
acknowledgment of Plath’s 
obsessive perfectionism and , ~. 
craving for feme: - - 
“ Anyhow ,1 
Anywhere to lose) 


The Fwies of Alpha you crawled - 

; every letter inihe ; 

'A&idbetf ..- . ■ 

And hurdling yottt&Vteyond 
Omega I ' - "■S 

m V, \‘ 

Into a guttering Unttxrse of 

Alpha-” ' ■ 

rrng hpg'fi poetrThas always 

beenfaH-tliroated and - 
' passionate. though, in what 

-must be regarded as amajor 
work, the writing is. snhjectedto 
evengreater control-' But why did 
-he wait so long before publishing. 
. these poems? Whatever the . . r 
reason, he w^right to have the 
patience to wait until tfie work 
•-was complete. As a wise man. 
once arid, “The, Muse foaows no.. 

■ sense. of time.’ 1 “It isonly a- • - 
story,” Hughes writes in ‘‘Visit", 
'"Your story. My story ” Above /. 
ah, in this valorous work of 
sorrow Hughes repoesesses what 
was his .all along, and which the 
stupidities of lit cnt and 
biography were in danger of 
stealing fromhim. 




pressure 


Public face of a world leader as family man: Kennedy with his wife, Jackie, and daughter Carolne 


The unmaking of a president 

A libertine in the White House? Jurek Martin on another Washington sex scandal 


T he rack reserved for 
best sellers at the local 
bookshop had no copies 
left of Seymour Herch’s 
deconstruction of the 
character of John Fitzgerald Kenn- 
edy and the manager in the back 
was not pleased when asked if he 
had any more in stock. “1 don’t 
know why anybody wants to read 
this sort of rubbish,” he muttered, 
reluctantly fishing one out. 

Five hundred pages later it was 
possible to see his point Rarely, if 
ever, has an author of repute deliv- 
ered such an unrelievedly black 
portrait of an American president 
so obsessed by sex and danger, so 
contemptuous of the legal and 
moral codes by which normal citi- 
zens live, that he played fast and 
loose with the security of the coun- 
try he was elected to serve. 

If Hersh is to be believed, JFK 
was never more than half a public 
disclosure away from being thrown 
in disgrace out of an office that his 
father and the Mafia had helped 
buy for him in the first place. That 
he was not, the author self-righ- 
teously implies, was due to a con- 
tinuing conspiracy of the best and 
brightest journalists, politicians 
and historians, all somehow held 
in thrall by modem America's 
most distinctive dynastic family. 

It is a tough case to make and 
one which, on balance, Hersh fails 
to bring off. As a once great inves- 
tigative reporter, he digs like fury. 


He finds retired White House 
secret .service agents who break - 
silence; for the first time, locates 
unpublished memoirs and extracts 
recollections from prime sources 
and from the friends, relatives and 
lovers of those now long dead. 

But for all the allegations and 
inferences, there remains a lack of 
indisputable “smoking guns,” He 
cannot, for example, get Dune Mal- 
colm, a Miami socialite, to admit 
she was briefly married to JFK in 
1947, nor find the court records 
which, he can only suggest, were 
secretly removed by a trusted 
Kennedy aide. 

He speaks at length to Judith 
Campbell Exner, identified 20 years 
ago as a lover of the president, but 
She does not reveal in the neces- 
sary detail why she was ferrying 
money between JFK and Sam 
Giancana of the Mafia. Nor can he 
conclusively prove that her apart- 
ment was broken into, to provide 
General Dynamics with informa- 
tion to blackmail JFK into win- 
ning, in 1962, a multi-billion dollar 
contract for the F-lll fighter. 

He can also only insinuate that 
Lyndon Johnson used a compara- 
ble knowledge of JFK’s libertine 
tendencies to land the number two 
slot on the 1960 Democratic ticket 
This inference, roundly rejected by 
many privy to the negotiations and 
never even mentioned in the many . 
fine books already written on both 
the Kennedy and Johnson presi- 


dencies. does fly in the face of 
accepted and not always incorrect 
conventional wisdom - that JFK 
needed LBJ to carry Texas and 
other southern states, which his- 
tory shows he did. 

Hersh has very little truck with 
the popular notion that the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis was JFK’s fin- 
est hour. As he tells it, it was not 
only an exercise in nuclear-age 
recklessness, but something close 
to a put-up job - a confection of 
the president’s obligations to the 

THE DARK SIDE OF 
CAMELOT 

by Seymour M. Hersh 

HarperColllns £8.99, 498 pages 

GCA. the Mafia and anybody else 
with money who wanted the good 
times to roll again in a Castro-free 
Havana. 

But his version must be set 
against the compelling evidence of 
another book (reviewed right) 
based on the real time audio tapes 
of JFK and Mr team struggling to 
avoid a nuclear holocaust, in 
which no vindication is found of 
Hersh’s suggestions. Massaged 
these tapes may have been, but it 
surely is significant that no other 
adviser to the president at the time 
- McNamara, Sorensen and Nitze - 
has blown a whistle on a conspir- 
acy. This means there was none - 
or that it is one of silence. 


All that said, Hersh does raise 
some disturbing questions. JFK’s 
affair with Marilyn Monroe might 
not have had major policy implica- 
tions. but his sexual relationships, 
while president, with Judith Camp- 
bell Exner of the Mafia connection, 
and with Elly Rometscb, who 
might conceivably have been an 
East German spy, do suggest a 
carelessness of Profumo propor- 
tions unwise in the nation's chief 
executive. 

It is also probably the case that 
JFK, as a candidate and president, 
was not exactly the picture of vig- 
orous young health that his public 
image conveyed. Hersh is on stron- 
ger ground in detailing the extent 
to which news of his sometimes 
debilitating Addison’s disease was 
ruthlessly suppressed, as was, pos- 
sibly, his recurrent bouts of vene- 
real disease. 

But the times were different 
then, and the media less intrusive 
in its determination to publish 
every warp and woof of a presi- 
dent's existence (such as, these 
days, identifying marks on his 
genitalia). After all, the true 
seriousness of Eisenhower’s heart 
attacks in the mid-1950s were 
never in the public domain. (Hersh, 
incidentally, would also have us 
believe JFK might have escaped 
death from the second bullet in 
Dallas in 1963 had he not been 
wearing a restrictive should er- 
to-groin brace, prescribed after 


he had hurt himself in a poolside 
sexual frolic just two months ear- 
lier.) 

Of course, the Kenned ys have 
never exactly played by conven- 
tional rules. This is what appears 
most to irk Hersh. His vfllain is 
actually less JFK. but more Joe 
Kennedy, the family patriarch, for 
encouraging his sons to believe 
they could get away with most 
things and hushing up whatever 
they could not. 

That leads him to believe in con- 
spiracies prime facie, and to an 
excessive reliance on sources who 
market conspiracy theories. This 
was sadly evident in bis previous 
book on Israel's nuclear capabili- 
ties. and would have been even 
more glaringly obvious in this one 
had an advertised passage on an 
“indemnity contract" for Marilyn 
Monroe not been excised at the 
11th hour, when it was shown to be 
probably fraudulent. 

It also leads to a nastiness of 
tone that is frequently the recourse 
of the truly self-righteous. The 
Kennedys will outlive Seymour 
Hersh, for reasons that his book 
cannot comprehend. His reputation 
as the ultimate fearless investiga- 
tive reporter may not, however, 
outlive them. But his moralistic 
and prurient approach has found a 
sudden alarming echo in the cur- 
rent reportage of Bill CUnton's dal- 
liances, proving nothing beats a 
good sex story. 


Jk "T'ithnut so much 

m it / as a cautionary 

\i. 1/ look inside his 

V . V own boxer 
shorts. President Bill ' 
Clinton once proclaimed his -. 
envy for John F. Kennedy ■ 

(hr being blessed with a 
tangible enemy against 
whom he conldcontinually . 
prove his prowess. 

One can appreciate his 
point. Both men may yet be _ 
noted by po ste r ity for their 
otihI adventurism; but 
while Clinton has had to ' 
wrestle listlessly with the * 
complicated permutations of 
the new world order to forge 
his reputation outside the 
bedroom, Kennedy w»nW ■ - 
always rescue a bad day by 
making a ritual show of 
co nfr o n t a tion against the - 
intractable foe, communism. 

In particular, Kennedy . : 
had the Caban Missile 
Crisis, 13 tense days in 
October 1962 which, 
received opinion has ft, was 
the closest the world came - 
to nuclear war. The brash, . 
young president emerged ; . 
from the confrontati onwith - 
a hugely enhanced . 
reputation, as the man'who - 
stood up to the Soviets, - 
called their bluff and finally 
blew them off the table. 

The crude gambling 
metaphors came easily. But 
The Kennedy Tapes, a ' " ■ . 
scrupulous and compelling 
piece of research by two 
Harvard academics, reveals 
that the subtle, complex 
exchanges between Kennedy 
and Khrushchev were for 
more more akin to a game of 
thermonuclear chess. The 
transcripts, published here 
for the the first time, of the - 
White House meetings held 
during the crisis reveal the 
workings of a sophisticated, 
highly nuanced decision- 
making process, with . 
Kennedy immistakeaWy* 
impressively at the helm. 

He and the majority of Ms 
staff were quick to 
understand two vital aspects • 
of the crisis: first, that it 
was as much about 
perception than reality - 

the clinching diplomatic 
move from the American 
side involved a withdrawal ’ 
of missiles from Turkey, 
which was nevertheless not 
allowed to be presented as a 
deal by the Soviets. Second, 
that the stakes being played 
for were unacceptably high- 

There is a comforting 
awareness in most of the 
remarks recorded thatthis 
was emphatically not a 
reran of High Noon. Indeed* 
Kennedy is at his most 
poignant early in the crisis 
when he admits he cannot 


think of any entirely 
satisfactory solutions: “The . 
people who arethebest off 
are thepeoplewhaseadvlce' 
is not token because ' 
whatever we ,do is filled - 
with hazards,” he confesses 
to his colleagues. 

■: Such sensitivity Is. 
conspicuously absent from 
someofKeainedy'smilitary 
commanders.General Earle 
Wheeler is the ciuef 
offender, concluding Ms 
early analysu with a > 

. masterly piece of Dr 
Strcmgelooe-sveakt “And so l 
say,' from a military point of 
view, I feel that the 
lowest-iisk courseofaction 
is the foil gamut o^ military 

THE KENNEDY - 
TAPES: INSIDE THE ' 
WHITE HOUSE , : 
DURING THE CUBAN 
-MISSITE CRISIS ' 
. edited by Ernest R. ; 

- May and Philip D: 
Zdlkow\..- . 

Belknap Press £23.50, 800 pages 

,c^^iur ^c»olne*^fa . 
Kennedy’s reply: “Thank 
you. General.”. ' ■ > 

The PresiftajFsfinest 
hour, according to the 
authors, was air October 27; -■ 
when in his handling erf the 
meetings he seemed "m ore 
alive to the possibilities and 
consequences of each new •••’ 
development than anyone 
rise . . . (remaining) calm, . ; 
lucid, constantly a step or 
severalstepsaheadof his-: 
advisers.” ' ; . ■- ' 

■ At the end af that 
momentons^ay^nnableio 
unwind, he stayed iq> to 
watch a screening of ^ Roman 
Holiday, aUlm which, he 
mayhavebeensurprised to 
see, says as muchabout the 
demands oflead«rshfo^;V : .. 
falling in love. Whether he 
drew any hsspfraikm from ; 
AodreyH^burn’snobflitr 
of character is a matter of i 1 . . 

conjecture; but wi t hin a . 
couple of days, Khrushchev 
had blinked, ami the crisis 
was 'over.: •••:'.•■ V. 

Kennedy immediately - 
understood thh slgtdEtoahc^ 
of the adventttrehe had just 
Uved through. The tesftape 
entry in the bookhas him . 
commisrioninga.':'!' . 
commemorative medalfor 
the committee members who 
bad stood by his side. But 
his attention to detail had / 
not deserted Mm, as be. - 
revealed tbanddK u How.\ 
could I get that to it 
wouldn't be-too 'expeii5ive7" 
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he human caravan 
seems today to have 
reached a kind of 
plateau, so exten- 
sive that its end is beyond 
the range of most people's 
sight. So peaceful is this 
plain compared with what 
came before - and may well 
come after - that we might 
almost speak of the "sunny 
uplands” to which Churchill 
looked forward in his 
famous wartime speech. The 
prospects for a long peace 
come from the foe t that, for 


Peace, goodwill and benign decadence 

Anatol Lieven on the new world order, in which international relations are at an all time high 


the first time in human his- 
tory, the great powers are 
not doomed to fight each 
other on regular occasions. 

The world according to 
Thucydides. Machiavelli and 
Thomas Hobbes has there- 
fore, for a while at least, 
been suspended. This has 
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come about not as a result of 
the establishment of effec- 
tive international institu- 
tions and laws, as dreamed 
of by Immanuel Kant and so 
many liberal thinkers in this 
century, but rather by a very 
complex mixture of change 
in many countries. Including 
the latest developments in 
capitalism, growth in pros- 
perity. the modernisation of 
society, the spread of democ- 
racy and the decline of reli- 
gion. 

If this is the case, then, are 
fresh studies of past theories 
of international relations 
studies now unnecessary? 
Far from it Because the new 
and more peaceful world 
order also depends critically 
on the behaviour of the con- 
temporary international 
hegemon, the United States. 
And the US is a country per- 


haps uniquely confused 
about what the purposes of 
Its foreign policy should be. 

As Michael Doyle notes, 
the US has a tendency to 
swing wildly between hard- 
nosed realism and liberal 
internationalism. The Inter- 
nationalism, while dedicated 
in principle to the spreading 
of peace, is sometimes 
expressed in aggressive lan- 
guage, as when President 
Reagan announced a "cru- 
sade for freedom” and a 
"campaign for democratic 
development’’. 

The US also suffers from a 
feature, not noted by Doyle, 
which is the tendency of 
some American ethnic lob- 
bies to hijack US foreign pol- 
icy in support of their coun- 
try of origin, even if this 
conflicts both with liberal 
principles and overall Ameri- 


can national interests. 

Doyle's masterly synthesis 
of the main traditions of 
western thought on inter- 
state relations should there- 
fore be essential reading for 
US diplomats and their polit- 

WAYS OF 7 WAR AND 
PEACE 

by Michael W. Doyle 

W. W. Norton £25, 416 pages 

leal masters. He begins with 
the realists, because "most 
International relations schol- 
ars are either self-identified 
or readily Identifiable real- 
ists". Moreover, the realist 
tradition is older than the 
others by more than 2.000 
years; it dates back to Thu- 
cydides and his confident 
claim that “the events that 
happened in the past . . . hu- 


man nature being what it is, 
will at some time, and in 
much the same ways, be 
repeated in the future.” 

As a lurid, balanced, objec- 
tive and highly intelligent 
collection of portraits and 
analyses of the work of the 
main thinkers, Doyle’s work 
could hardly be bettered. He 
is especially good in describ- 
ing Adam Smith's thought 
concerning the effects of the 
tree market on international 
relations, although he does 
not go far enough in appreci- 
ating just how farsighted 
Smith's views were. 

It might, however, have 
been a good idea if Doyle 
had mastered not only the 
great thinkers’ thoughts, but 
also their style. In the last 
section, in an analysis of the 
present and predictions 
about the future, his 


approach becomes heavily 
Infected with deathly 
pseudo-mathematics. Page 
after page is covered with 
graphs and tables of .“threat 
matrices” and “equipoise 
balances". 

This approach is not least 
among the dangers affecting 
American diplomacy today. 
Firstly, it tends to take the 
discussion out of the public 
domain and into that of the 
self-appointed experts and 
their arcane jargon. But 
much more importantly, 
helped on by cultural arro- 
gance. this obsession with 
abstract, schematic and uni- 
versal formulas and rules 
encourages American diplo- 
mats to ignore the effects of 
national cultures, popular 
attitudes, religions and so 
on. This ignorance has In 
the past had the most terri- ] 


ble - effects on /US . policy, • . 
most notably of course in ' 
Vietnam. ' . - 

’ Today, ignoring " cultural 
fectors-misses-a key reason 
why the World is so peaceful 
- why, for example Yugosla- 
vian conflicts have not’ been . 
repeated all over the former ■ 
Communist vfcloir: . ; For 
*lmman nature" is .fer . less ’ 
determined andformareoii- 
tiirally^onditTohedT than - V. 
Thucydides - and hte fbnow- 
ere down fotimpreseDtdk? 
have thought; " amt unlike 
say in 1914,. thfi caltdreibbth. - : 
of the riites ^md of the ; 
masses in the .modem and - 
modernising wprid'-is on : tha ' 
whole : very for from befog 
militarist. -~y V- ■ .tV’v ’ V; .. 

1 For Machiavelli, “vktcT - - . 
inDoyfeVTTOrds,. “Urngtari-. 
ous^exenfoe^^ 
are Wcageous .ambition" r. ' • 
Wto-ohe tsftherinefmorcrs; 
of hmriafr affairaT^d^Mti-r 
-fildfoAft is pot hi^' argmg^ : 

‘-the: ^cultural ; jpiforities;;of:i 

toddy's- yoiith^Mechfo^eHi* ^ 
■nfight .rail fchem/ifeeadsnL ff^ > 
; so. long live •' , 
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T he opening of a 

new museum of 
any kind is an 
event.' and one 
dedicated to a pri- 
vate collection, focused upon 
a particular interest illumi- 
nated by the choicest exam- 
ples, deserves special cele- 
bration. 

The modern Italian school, 
from Futurist and Metaphys- 
ical painting before the first 
world war to post-war Real- 
ism after the second, is rep- 
resented only piecemeal in 
UK public collections where 
it Is represented st all. The 
Tate has three paintings 
each by de Chirico and Modi- 
gliani, one each by Balia. 
Sironi and Morandi, a sculp- 
ture but no painting of Boc- 
cioni, one large Guttuso, one 
Severini and no thing at aD 
of Carra or Campigli. 

This is not so much a 
grumble as a fact. The priori- 
ties of public collecting are 
never regular, and when the 
work of these artists was 
more readily available, offi- 
cial interest lay elsewhere. 
Hie revival of interest in all 
aspects of Italian Modernism 
that has taken place wi thin 
the past 20 years or so has 
now, of course, made it at 
once all the more necessary 
to a collection, and rare and 
expensive. Suddenly, there- 
fore, to have a significant 
holding of just such work 
permanently in London 
transforms our situation. 

Eric Estorick. who died in 
1993 at the age of 80, was an 
American, bom in New York 
of immigrant Russian-Jew- 
ish parents. In 1947 he mar- 
ried Salome Dessau, whose 
parents, too, were immi- 
grants, having left Germany 
for England in 1932. The cou- 
ple settled in London, and a 
general interest in modem 
art that Estorick had culti- 
vated before the war turned 
to a positive passion for col- 
lecting. 

More and more It was Ital- 
ian Modernism that engaged 
him - first through Sironi. 
whom he visited in Milan, 
but soon extending to Boc- 
rioni and the Futurists, and 
so on across the whole mod- 
em and contemporary field. 
He arranged exhibitions of it 
at Intervals through the 
1950s, which effectively rein- 
troduced .ft to the public - 
Wakefield in 1954; the Tate 
in 1956; and later on Berlin, 
Los Angeles and Amster- 
dam. 

The critical reception to 
the Tate show was typically 
mixed for the time, for there 
was as" yet no general view 
of the importance or quality 
of • the work. Morandi was 
thought a minor artist Boc- 
doni, . said the Listener, 
"seems ’ Inept" and of a 
‘‘laughable crudity" accord- 
ing to the Times, which 
thought Russolo too to be of 
an ^excruciating vulgarity." 
The Burlington thought they 
should not be in public col- 
lections - phis fa change. 

It was, however, a collec- 
tion subject to considerable 
fluctuation, for Estorick was 
often buying with half an 
eye to selling on and rein- 
vesting. In 1960 he opened 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
in 1961 he sold a large par- - 
tlon of his collection, not 
only of Italian works but of 
other schools, to underwrite 
his widening interest But he 
retained the core of his Ital- 
ian collection, some of which 
was held by the Tate on 
extended loan until 1975. 

Then It was that he and 
his wife retired to Barbados, 
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S ho&s, Badgers and 
Blockers was not as 
you might suspect, 
the description of 
those who plan and admin Ls- 
trate the present BBC. It was 
a totally delightful memoir 
of a more straightforward 
and infinitely more useful 
profession, that of shoemak- 
ing — not cobbling, we were 
reminded, which is merely 
mending shoes. 

Friday’s Radio 4 pro- 
gramme was the first of 
three in which Richard Coles 
looks at how certain towns 
have been shaped by their 
industries. The series began 
In Northampton, which I 
know from visits to its 
charming Royal Theatre (to 
distinguish it from countless 
Theatre Royals up and down 
the country). It boasts two 
lovely Norman churches and 
had, some years ago anyway, 
an unspoilt market square: 
not “picture-postcard pretty 
but a genuine^ organic mix- 
ture of architectural styles 
that had developed accord- 
ing to need. - 
Northampton' also has a 
museum' wtth a marvellous 
section devoted. to footwear. 
Queen Victorians slippers, 
boots for the circus midget 
General Tom -Thumb, and 
snow-shoes made for ele- 
phants in a recreation of 
HahnibaTs transalpine feat 
are among the delights on 
show, evoking the city's pre- 
eminence in shoe manufac- 
tured . r •• . . 

- Col 88, did not dwell on the 
museum. His birth was 
announced by the nurse 
with ‘the words 'Ttte’s.got 
clicker’s hands!" and he 



The less familiar work is the more intriguing: Tl Belvedere 1 , 1930 by Massimo CampigB 


The Italian connection 

William Packer welcomes a new museum to house the Estorick collection 


t aking what remained of the 
collection with them. He had 
kept his American national- 
ity, but it was still his wish 
that the collection should 
eventually find a permanent 
home in England. Shortly 
before his death, he vested 
this group of some 80 works 
in a charitable trust 
Three years ago, North- 
ampton Lodge, a handsome 
18th-century house at High- 
bury Corner was acquired by 
the trustees and, with sub- 
stantial help from the lot- 
tery. converted. While it is 
now very much a gallery in 


its functional provision, it 
retains much of the scale 
and feeling of a private 
house. This is entirely sym- 
pathetic to the collection, 
that was Jived with and cher- 
ished for so long by its 
owner. In this respect it is 
oddly close in spirit to the 
Peggy Guggenheim Collec- 
tion at Venice, which not 
only has material in com- 
mon, but whose recent gal- 
lery extensions are of much 
the same domestic sympa- 
thy. 

The intention is to change 
the display every six months 


Radio /Martin Hoyle 

When the 
shoe fits . . 


therefore seemed destined to 
be one of those who cut out 
the leather and worked in 
white collars and spotless 
aprons. The shoe industry 
was less a museum piece 
than a vital fiunily affair (20 
or 30 members of a family 
could be working in the 
industry; the great shoe 
dynasties were interrelated). 

S ince Moses Manfield 
walked from Somer- 
set to set up the first 
factory in 1844, shoes 
had been a source of civic 
pride. At the turn of the cen- 
tury there were 500 factories, 
not counting the sheds, 
workshops and lean-tos in 
which much work was done 
at home. Billy Barrett pio- 
neered postal sales in Edwar- 
dian times, and built the last 
factory in 1913. Fires 
destroyed many. The St 
Paul’s-like dome of Mar- 
low's, a landmark since the 
1890s, disappeared only three 
years ago. But by then the 
industry bad faded and 
many of the factories were 
derelict 

. .For afi the fascinating talk 
of skiving (splitting down 
the uppers), bottom filling 
and breastscquring (none of 
which would bring a blush 


to the most maidenly cheek), 
the picture emerged less of a 
proud skill than of a whole 
English town and the 
changes brought about in 
this century. Doc Martens 
still hail from Northampton 
- which kept up with the 
styles of Adam Faith and 
Tommy Steele, Beatle boots 
and hush-puppies, but now 
depends more on Avon. 
Barclay Card, Carls berg and 
Mercedes, whose Formula 
One racing engine comes 
from the English midlands. 
An official new town in the 
1970s, the city has demol- 
ished much of its 18th-cen- 
tury finery; some locals 
spoke of a loss of pride and 
regretted becoming an over- 
spill for London. For some 
reason this everyday stories 
of normal life was totally 
absorbing, a chunk of social 
history that never became 
dry or didactic. 

Next week: Luton, home of 
hatters, mad or otherwise, 
since before tbe Glorious 
Revolution, and I look for- 
ward to Coles’ continuing 
ability to shed an affection- 
ate light on the common- 
place (sorry, Luton; but you 
know what I mean). 

Which institution dis- 
cussed public loos, lifeboats. 


or so, augmented by loans 
and the occasional related 
exhibition. As it is, this 
first display is something 
of a taster, giving the 
broad scope of the collection 
rather than addressing any 
particular point. The star 
turns are obvious and even 
familiar, for such things 
as Balia’s "Hands of the 
Violinist” (1912). a flurry 
of Futurist fiddling, or 
Boccioni’s more Expression- 
ist “Modern Idol" (1911), 
with her staring eyes and 
□oral hat, have figured 
prominently in recent shows 


the Channel tunnel and pub- 
lic health, thus indirectly 
launching the specialist 
organisations that took over 
each project? Which body 
offered a prize for a machine 
to clean chimneys to save 
sending little boys up them? 
The same body that num- 
bered Bligh of the Bounty 
and Karl Marx among its fel- 
lows: tbe Royal Society for 
tbe Arts. 

Despite the title, the soci- 
ety has an eminently practi- 
cal streak, emphasising the 
scientific and commercial. 
For two centuries it has 
occupied the same premises, 
an d the cook and entrepre- 
neuse Prue Leith showed us 
around in 77ze Oldest Think- 
Tank in the Business. The 
ideals of 18th-century 
enlightenment when “arts" 
could embrace craftsmen, 
scientists, designers, what 
we would term technolo- 
gists, still pervade the insti- 
tution. In the kitchen the 
president introduced us to 
the chef, "an amazing girl - 
six foot tall". Being a 
woman, the president could 
get away with might from 
other lips be considered sex- 
ist comment. 

Today is flagging- Weeks 
after the excellent (and 
doomed) You and Yours had 
dealt with Lemsip’s para- 
noia-inducing advertising 
(stay home with a cold and 
lose your job), a bumptious 
young reporter did a shal- 
lower job for the flagship 
morning programme, com- 
menting on the advert's 
"brusk tone". I get pretty 
brusk myself at such 
gawtchery. 


and studies. The Modigliani, 
a small male portrait head 
(191B), and the de Chirico 
still life (1916), would stand 
out in any company. 

But the less familiar work, 
at least to us in England, is 
the more intriguing for the 
moment - the room toll of 
Zoran Music, for instance, 
strange, qnietist figures 
and landscapes, delicate 
sometimes almost to the 
point of invisibility, with 
their patterned horses and 
striated Sienese hills. 
Campigli, with his schema- 
tised women and compart - 


mental compositions, grows 
ever more interesting; 
and Sironi ever more 
various and substantia], 
even in the small canvases 
and works on paper by 
which he is represented 
here. The full retrospective 
is overdue. 

The Estorick Collection of 
Modern Italian Art: North- 
ampton Lodge, 39a Canon- 
hury Square, London Nl; 
open TuesrSat, nearest Tube, 
Highbury & Islington. Open- 
ing sponsored by tbe Gros- 
venor Gallery. 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

From God 
to ecstasy 

U nforeseen encouraging exports, and 

connections went in for advice on bow to 

between sell arms to foreigners. The 

programmes can point about Thomas's 


U nforeseen 
connections 
between 

programmes can 
be oddly influential in 
deciding what you watch. In 
the first of the series, Louis 
Theroux's Weird Weekends - 
Thursday nights on BBC 2 - 
the son of the novelist (well, 
yes, it probably is relevant, 
this being England - do yon 
really think the BBC would 
have given a roar- part series 
in peak viewing time to Joe 
Bloggs?) made fun of 
Christian fundamentalists 
in Texas. He visited the 
television station, KMPX, 
met receptionist Anne Lee. 
whose standard form or 
greeting is "Angels on yer 
body”, and went to a 
revivalist meeting at which 
the congregation spoke in 
tongues and TV evangelist 
Marcus Lamb poshed them 
over, for reasons never 
explained. 

Theroux then spent time 
with a man named Randy, 
whose "back to god" 
campaign apparently 
consists solely of dishing 
I out bumper stickers which 
say. “I'm going to heaven, 
wanna come along?" 
followed by the number or a 
telephone answering 
machine. After a day spent 
driving around displaying 
the sticker, Randy and 
Theroux found that the 
number of calls on the 
machin e had gone up from 
11 to 13; a good result by 
Randy’s standards. Theroux 
also joined a sort of 
Salvation Army family who 
sing religious songs in the 
street. 

Parting with them as the 
father urged a needy couple 
to put their faith in Jesus, 
Theroux said out loud, 
“Okay, good enough" and 
then, in voice-over. “But it 
wasn't really good enough. 

It seemed to me that Steve 
was being a bit 
simple-minded in believing 
that Jesus was the answer 
to every problem in the 
world”. There is nothing 
wrong with taking the 
mickey out of Christian 
fundamentalists: we should 
be as free to ridicule their 
ideas as those of any other 
extremist or mystical 
philosophy. But is it fair to 
gain entry by passing 
yourself off as a sincere 
sympathiser (Theroux told 
Marcus Lamb that he was in 
Dallas because BBC2 
viewers had heard about 
Marcus and his wife, and 
wanted to know what it was 
like to be born-again 
Christians) and then slip in 
what you really mean to say 
only after reaching the 
safety of the dubbing suite? 

Musing on this brought to 
mind Mark Thomas, a 
shrewd, outspoken and 
funny comedian whose 
career has taken an 
interesting turn. He has 
developed what might be 
called The Journalism of 
Provocation for Channel 4. 
It was Thomas who got hold 
of a tank, parked it outside 
the official residence of the 
minister responsible for 


M y lasting mem- 
ory of Shinichi 
Suzuki, the Jap- 
anese music 
teacher who died this week 
aged 99, is of a kindly old 
man who showered children 
with handfuls or sweets pro- 
duced from his pockets. 
Although childless himself, 
he understood as well as any 
parent the essential role of 
the chocolate drop in human 
motivation. 

Suzuki was already 90 
when I met him at his school 
in Matsumoto, the centre of 
the Suzuki method of music 
teaching which he invented. 
After I had interviewed him, 
he insisted on meeting my 
wife and three-year-old 
daughter, who had come 
with me. 

He took my daughter by 
the hand, fished a sweet of 
out his pocket, and shuffled 
towards a display of musical 
instruments. "Which would 
you like to play?" he asked, 
gnhina pointed to the violin. 

Sabina, now 12, has many 
j times regretted the conse- 
quences of her action. The 
endless practices. The eter- 
nal repetition that learning 
an instrument requires. Nev- 
ertheless, she plays and is 
sometimes heard to admit 
that she enjoys it. When she 
heard this week of Suzuki 's 
death, she cried. She would 
not have been alone: Suzuki 
method teachers around the 
world today have over 
300,000 pupils. 

Suzuki’s guiding principle 
was that anyone could learn 
to play music. The son of a 
violin maker, he himself 
learnt the instrument and 


A lesson in 
harmony 

Stefan Wagstyl remembers 
music teacher Shinichi Suzuki 


studied in Berlin in the 
1920s. On his return to 
Japan, he started teaching 
music. He noticed how easily 
children learn to speak 
through repetition and con- 
stant encouragement from 
parents. He decided they 
could be taught music in the 
same way and devised a 
detailed programme which 
started with “Twinkle, Twin- 
kle Little Star" and went 
through ten books to finish 
with Tchaikovsky's violin 
concerto. 

Like other teachers, 
Suzuki put great emphasis 
on steady progress. But, 
unlike them, he had little 
limp for music theory and 
attached great value to 
group practices and perfor- 
mances. How else could chil- 
dren have fun, he asked, if 
they could not play 
together? 

To his critics. Suzuki was 
a well-meaning charlatan. 
Teachers who dislike his 
methods argued that the 
rigid teaching programme 
and group lessons risked 
stunting individual talent. 
They claimed that while 
Suzuki’s pupils might pro- 
duce a few nice tunes at a 


encouraging exports, and 
went in for advice on bow to 
soil arms to foreigners. The 
point about Thomas's 
exploits is that he performs 
them up-front, right in the 
faces of his victims. This 
sets him aside not only from 
Theroux, but even from 
Christopher Morris who had 
to wear disguise and invent 
cover stories to lure bis prey 
within range for bis 
wickedly effective series. 
Brass Eye (which, 
significantly, was also on 
Channel 4). 

In the first of his new 
series, 77m* Mark Thomas 
Comedy Product, now 
running on Wednesday 
nights, he confronted 
Mohammed Fayed at the 
opening of the Harrods sale 
and asked him for a job; 
made giant blow-ups of 
quotations from some soft 
pornography, allegedly 
written by Alastair 
Campbell, the prime 
minister's press secretary, 
and drove them around 
plastered on the sides of a 
lorry; and managed to take 
an asthmatic, a multiple 
sclerosis victim, and a man 
suffering from back pain 
into Jack Straw's 
constituency surgery to ask 
why they should be classed 
as c riminals if, instead of 
morphine, they used 
cannabis to relieve pain. 
When they started lighting 
np odd looking cigarettes. 
Straw promptly made his 
excuses and left and the 
police moved in ... to 
find innocent roll-ups, of 
course. 


T homas’s main 
purpose in this 
episode was to 
argue for the 
decriminalisatian of 
cannabis, a case which he 
put over with passion, 
comedy and even sarcasm: 
prohibition has failed; ban 
cannabis and users will still 
find a way of getting it; if 
they can't, then they will 
find something else: do we 
really believe glue-sniffers 
are using their drug of 
choice? 

This in turn prompted me 
to look at the preview tape 
of Nothing But The Truth, 
today's opening programme 
in a new series on Channel 4 
(8.00pm) which is concerned 
with the idea of 
decriminalising the drug 
ecstasy. The familiar format 
is a court room, where 
lawyers present the case for 
and against in bunt of a 
judge figure, Ann 
Widdecombe in this 
Instance. 

Program es of this sort are 
good if the expert witnesses 
are interesting, and bad if 
not. This one, with Margaret 
Thatcher's former adviser 
on drags and a former head 
of the police Drags Squad 
both arguing for 
decrlmlnalisatton, is goad. 

The trail from evangelism 
in Texas to ecstasy in a 
London rave may sound 
long and complicated, but 
actually it involves just 
three programmes. 


very young age, they could 
never master the passions of 
great music. To be blunt, the 
method might produce com- 
petent orchestral players but 
not a world-class soloist. 

When Suzuki first toured 
the west in the 1960s with a 
band of small Japanese chil- 
dren. the criticisms were 
hard to answer. There were 
too few adult Suzuki -trained 

players. Also. Suzuki did 
little to endear himself to 
the music establishment by 
stating his philosophy in 
uncompromising terms. 
"Ability is never inherited. 
Only the body is inherited," 
he once said. “I could have 
made Mozart tone-deaf by 
playing out of tune to him as 
a baby." 


standing individuals was 
never Suzuki 's main pur- 
pose. He wanted to bring 
music to as many children 
as possible and in that he 
succeeded beyond his wild- 
est expectations. The belief 
that any child can be a 
Mozart may be naive - but 
it successfully challenged 
the commonly-held, and very 
damaging, view that musical 
ability is a gilt given 
only to the very few. He 
has made music more acces- 
sible to generations of 
children. 

Nor did Suzuki love music 
simply for its own sake. His 
deepest faith was in the 
power of culture to trans- 
form people, to make them 
good. As he told me. just 
before he handed my daugh- 
ter her first violin: "We are 
still stone-age people. We 
need music to learn to live 
in harmony.” 


T oday, if Suzuki's 
more extreme pro- 
nouncements still 
seem outlandish, his 
method brings results even 
at the highest level. The 
younger generation of inter- 
national soloists includes a 
number of former Suzuki 
pupils - among them Leila 
Josefowicz of the US and 
Caroline Gowers in the UK. 
However, nurturing out- 
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Tanm J- Tejpal on Rajiv Gandhi, 
the sensitive photographer 


W hen one 
year after 
Rajiv Gand- 
hi's assassi- 
nation, his 
wife Sonia published a lav- 
ish tribute to him. the 
famous editor of an English 
newspaper in Delhi, review- 
ing the book, wrote: “Unsur- 
prisingly. the loving wife 
believes her late husband 
was one part Mother Teresa, 
one part S alim Ali. one part 
Jawaharlal Nehru." The sar- 
casm was aimed not merely 
at Sonia's eulogy, but also 
voiced the bewilderment 
most Indians experience 
when it comes to figuring 
out who Rajiv was. His 
grandfather Jawaharlal 
Nehru was a visionary; his 
mother. Indira Gandhi, a pol- 
itician. But Rajiv? Is it possi- 
ble. going by growing evi- 
dence. that he may have 
been essentially just a One 
photographer? 

That Rajiv Gandhi was a 
nice guy everyone, friend 
and foe, agreed. But it was 
not a particularly impressive 
qualification for Indian poli- 
tics in the mid-1980s, and, 
mixed with naivete, made 
for a disastrous combination. 
It was a recipe that saw 
Rajiv squander the biggest 
political mandate in India's 
independent history in the 
quickest time possible. 

Foisted into power by the 
Congress party's brokers 
after the assassination of his 
mother. Mrs Indira Gandhi 
in October 1984. Rajiv led the 
Congress to a landslide vic- 
tory in the general elections 
of December 1984. The period 
also coincided with the first 
boom in Indian television, 
and Rajiv's clean-cut good 
looks and upbeat homilies 
made him adored country- 
wide. But by March 1987, the 
honeymoon had soured, with 


allegations about huge kick- 
backs being received by the 
Congress from the Swedish 
company Bofors on a dubi- 
ous gun deaL Matters were 
compounded by Rajiv 
embarking on a foolishly 
adventurist phase, dispatch- 
ing Indian troops to Sri 
Lanka to help : quell Tamil 
separatists. Inevitably, not 
laurels but body-bags 
returned borne. 

By 1989 Rajiv's marriage 
with the Indian public was 
over. The Congress was 
defeated in the.general elec- 
tions. and Rajiv's reputation 
was in tatters.- By the end of 
May. 1991. Rajiv was dead, 
assassinated by a Tamil sui- 
cide bomber. He was 47. 

In three generations of his 
family. Rajiv was the third 
prime minis ter and his crit- 
ics saw him as the least 
capable. He had neither the 
steel of Indira, nor the won- 
derful vision and learning of 
Jawaharlal. What he had 
was a winsome ordinariness, 
a natural inclination for the 
self-effacing, marginal life. 
To his credit, he defied hun- 
dred years of family history 
and chose to be a commer- 
cial pilot Rajiv only entered 
politics because, in 1980. his 
younger brother Sanjay died 
in an air crash and his 
mother Indira made an emo- 
tional plea of political loneli- 
ness that Rajiv could not 
ignore. 

These facts of Rajiv's life 
are important because they 
impact on him as a photog- 
rapher. Rajiv could take pic- 
tures of excellence and sub- 
tlety because he was 
comfortable in the role of 
observer. In a family where 
everyone lived in the lime- 
light, he preferred the shad- 
ows. In a way he found ref- 
uge in photography, and 
perhaps even some sort of an 



Reflections of Rajiv the man rather than Rapv the politician: Sflfc Parasols, Bangkok, 197S 


identity. He was happily 
married to Sonia Malno. 
whom he had met at Cam- 
bridge. and clearly the 
domestic routines built 
around his wife and chil- 
dren, Rahul and Priyanka. 
constituted his universe. 
Inevitably, his best pictures 
are concerned with his pri- 
vate life. 

A recent exhibition, organ- 
ised by the Tokyo Fuji Art 
Museum and the Rajiv 
Gandhi Foundation in Delhi, 
consisted of 193 beautifully 
processed and mounted pic- 
tures that divided Rajiv's 
oeuvre Into basically three 
sub-genres. There were the 
family cameos; the nature 
and wildlife pictures; and 
the very travel and touristy 
frames of places visited 
briefly. The worth of the pic- 
tures can be placed in virtu- 
ally the same order. 

In her introduction to the 
book on Rajiv's photographs, 
Sonia wrote that Rajiv took 
most of his pictures between 


1968. the year of the mar- 
riage, and 1984, when he 
became prime minister. She 
admits his focus an the fam- 
ily was huge, and “he kept a 
photographic record of the 
children through all the 
stages of their development, 
starting at the hospital 
within minutes of their 
birth". Apparently Indira 
Gandhi always carried on 
her travels a miniature fold- 
out album, and whenever 
she felt the pictures were 
getting dated, she would ask 
Rajiv to renew them. 

The fact that his subject 
matter mattered to him 
shows. There are very fine 
portraits of Sonia's father, 
her sister and one of his 
brother, Sanjay, in Kashmir 
in .1965. that captures an 
innocence Sanjay never proj- 
ected ;once he^entered poli- 
tics. The finest' pictures are 
of Sonia, revealing a kind of 
vulnerability and lighthear- 
tedness that has never been 
her public face in India. One 


picture of her, at Turin, in 
1966, is particularly haunt- 
ing: the young girl radiates a 
melancholy air, presaging 
the sadness of a life that will 
never wholly be hers to 
steer. 

Rajiv is as impressive cap- 
turing the character of his 
formidable mother. There is 
a 1971 picture, where, framed 
by Gandhi caps, the set of 
Indira’s jaw and fingers 
reveals a determination that 
was to humble Pakistan and 
her opponents later that 
year. There Is another, 
ostensibly playful one with 
little Rahul, in which Indira 
rests her chin on a large 
plastic ball, while the boy 
butts it with his head. Look 
at it for more than a 
moment, and you know that 
she’s resting her chin on the 
globe, the most powerful 
woman on the planet At . the 
same ttmt* like a finely sen- 
sitive artist he can reduce 
her, render her into humil- 
ity. One of the most memora- 


ble photographs shows Ind- 
ira against the sheer rock of 
the monolithic Kaflastr tem- 
ple in Ellora: tiny, sari-clad, 
scurrying, dwarfed by the" 
ancient carved rock face. 

I n bis nature pictures, 
Rajiv uses scale to 
great effect. Several 
stick in memory for 
their expansiveness: 
the photographs taken from 
planes; a couple' of enchant- 
ingly serene ones of the Pan- 
gong lake in T-ariakh; some 
mountain and lake-scapes; 
and two wonderful forest 
frames run through by silver - 
mountain torrents in Mizo- 
ram. in north-east India. 
There are others that are 
memorable for their diminu- 
tiveness. in particular one of 
a plant's tendril that undu- 
lates like a striking mamba. 
Among the wildlife pictures 
two stand out: one of a tiger 
tin Ranha, fangs bared, eyes 
riveted dead centre on cam- 
era, an aura of primal men- 


ace radiating; and the other 
is of a crocodile's annoured 
back breaking the. water, 
Bangkok, ominous scales 
and placid green surface jux- 
taposed surreally. 

Sonia has written about 
his obsessive interest in pho- 
tography, and of his prefer- 
ences. ft seems he liked to 
“shoot by available light, 
indoors as well as outdoors, 
and seldom used artificial, 
lighting or reflectors.'* It 
seems he was meticulous 
about maintaining bis equip- 
ment and photographs, and 
carefully graded his slides 
and mints for their worth. 
According to Sonia, “he 
rarely cropped a picture", 
and that it was his “tranquil 
and unhurried" approach, 
his attentiveness to detail 
that “binds his images into a 
unity,; rather than any spe- 
cific theme or style"._She 
feels Rajiv's photographs 
radiate “a profound serenity, - 
an awareness open to the 
patterns of light and colour 


and to thetexturgs of human 
existence";- ;• 

All that is true and reflec- 
tive of Rajiv the man. and 
not -the-pofitidan: ft is not 
surprising then -that the 
most disappointing pictures 
are his holiday- pictures, 
touristy frames of buildings 
and strangers.' and pseudo 
romantic ; photos of poor 
urchins and working-class 
people. Though technically 
excellent, they are basically 
standard; issue exotica, and 
nothing more. As India's 
leading photographer. Raghu 
Rai. says; “He had great pos- 
sibilities. He - had .a keen 
sense -of trying to capture a 
situation, hut then it takes - 
years to develop vision and 
complexity." But 'Ratfiv' the 
photographer was-not des- 
tined' to get that • grace : 
period; the politician inter- - 
'vened; . -and r theny' death i 
knocked; early: "Yet if you - 
look af the- pictures long : 
enough, it Is possible to see 
them as -his real legacy. 



The PekSnefs, piano-playing ambassadors for a new cultural centra in Istanbul 


S nubbed by Europe, 
pursued by funda- 
mentalist Islam, the 
Turks are poised 
between cultures as never 
before. So it is heartening to 
find plans For an arts centre 
which will link the heritages 
of east and west, with a 
music library like no other 
in the world. The Istanbul 
Culture and Congress Centre 
should do for Istanbul what 
the Lincoln Center does for 
New York. 

The Pekinel twins, who 
will play in London or Bris- 
tol next week, are helping to 
make this happen. Glamor- 
ous and well-connected, 
Giiher and Sfiher Pekinel 
might seem quintessential 
fund-raisers, were it not for 
the fact that they are also 
musicians of the first rank 
(as witness their Mozart and 
Stravinsky recordings). 

They constitute a double- 
act of surpassing strange- 
ness. Two-piano playing is 
an art which falls some- 
where between chamber and 
solo performance, and the 
Pekinels have made it their 
own. They seldom look at 
each other as they play; 
back-to-back, they never fal- 
ter. Is this thanks to their 
biological advantage? "No!" 
they shout in unison, side by 
side on a sofa. 


Twins with 
a dual 
purpose 

Michael Church talks to the 
Turkish Pekinel sisters 


“People think that because 
we are identical twins, we 
can play together more eas- 
ily, but actually it’s harder 
for us," says sober. “Most 
twins want to be the same, 
but we have always wanted 
to be different," says Gfkher. 

“Being different," SOher 
adds, “is the essence of duo- 
playing. The.-ifirat require- 
ment is to -breathe together, 
and that waXiborn into us. 
But then we have to develop 
our individual and separate 
strengths." “That Is why we 
didn't play- the same pieces 
at college," says her sister, 
“and why we work alone on 
our interpretation of the 
works we play together." 

Unlike many duos they 
each study both parts, and 
therefore each have their 


own views of how they 
should be played. Finally 
they harmonise. 

“We rehearse one way," 
says Gtlher, “and then on 
stage she does something 
completely different. But I 
feel exactly as she does at 
that moment. Off stage we 
fight, but on stage it's com- 
plete harmony. Now how 
does that happen?" 

With identical twins, one 
is usually dominant: is this 
the case? Sfiher: "Sometimes 
I am dominant, and some- 
times she is. I am more dom- 
inant in analysing the work; 
she is more dominant In life, 
and in emotional matters.” 

Both are married to Turk- 
ish husbands and for the 
past two years they have 
been off the concert circuit. 


which was getting too stress- 
ful. But they have been col- 
laborating on a German tele- 
vision documentary -about 
their work and they are now 
firing on all cylinders to get 
sponsorship for the library. 

They stress that this will 
be as much for the tradi- 
tional music of the Middle 
East - on the oudh, the nay, 
and the kanim - as for west- 
ern classical music. For 
“Turkish composers have 
great difficulty in getting 
their work published, let 
alone performed," says 
Sfiher. 

“In the end. music is a big 
energy with millions of 
small lights. It only needs to 
be projected, to create har- 
mony among human 
beings,” G fiber argues. And 
the Pekinels are doing their 
bit to push hack the bound- 
aries of the art they learned 
at Frankfurt, the Curtis, and 
the Juilliard. Their next 
recording will be of some 
Bach concertos arranged by 
Jacques Loussier. And no, 
they are not imitating the 
Labecquesn where they have 
led, the Labecques have fol- 
lowed. 

The Pekinels play at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall (Feb- 
ruary 5) and St George’s 
Hall, Bristol (February 8). 


G raeme Jenkins,- 
music director of 
the Dallas Opera 
since 1994, has set 
a modernisation agenda for 
his company. Their resplen- 
dent production of JanaCek’s 
Katya Kabanova, intelligent 
and sophisticated in realisa- 
tion, might well represent 
the defining break from the 
lavishly styled, conservative 
productions that had domi- 
nated since the company’s 
inception in 1957. 

That was the year the Dal- 
las Opera's own mythology 
began, though it was not 
with an opera as its first 
event but in a recital, given 
by Maria Callas. She 
returned a few times In sub- 
sequent seasons, and Italian 
bel canto and verisimo domi- 
nated the 3, 400-seat Music 
Hall (a space as vast and 
acoustically poor as an air- 
plane hangar). 

The Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra quit playing for 
the opera after the Meyerson 
Symphony Center (an acous- 
tic gem. largely funded by 
Ross Perot) opened in 1989. 
With the creation of a new 
pit band and Jenkins's for- 
ward-thinking policies and 
musical accomplishments, 
the company is looking to 
shake off artistic lethargy. 
With a budget of $9.2m, 
plans for new operas, includ- 


Opera/Pierre Ruhe 

Dallas 
gripped 
by ‘Katya’ 


ing Tumage’s Silver Tdssie 
and a commissioned work 
from Tobias Picker, will 
complement the old stan- 
dards and 20th century clas- 
sics, building on this sea- 
son’s Billy Budd and Katya 
Kabanova. The last funda- 
mental component to solid- 
ify the opera company's 
standing remains a viable 
performing venue. 

The cast for Katya, several 
Czechs among them, sang 
with an effectively inte- 
grated vocal style - a plan- 
gent yet unforced tonal qual- 
ity - that caught the many 
layers within JanSCek’s 
music. In the title role, Elena 
Prokina retains her full. well 
supported upper register and 
sang sweetly. She found a 
detachment in projection, as 
a woman long- wounded, that 
was ideal for the character. 

As Kudrjas. the village 


intellectual, Stefen Margita 
was vocally excellent, folk- 
ish, idiomatic: FUs costume 
(nerdish red hair with a 
green businessman’s suit) 
and understated folk dance 
were visually stimulating. 

Paula Rasmussen made ah 
attractive Varvara, her voice 
bright, fresh and full-bodied. 
Allan Glassman, as Tikhon, 
Katya's meek husband, dra- 
matically earned the scorn 
heaped upon him. Tikhon's 
tyrannical mother - psychol- 
ogists would call her a “cas- 
trating female” - was fright- 
eningly sung by Judith Foret 
in pure, cold tones. 

The most emotionally grip- 
ping of Jandbe k's operas, 
Katya was beautifully served 
by David Alden's musically 
sensitive production, at once 
realistic and abstract, and he 
drew moving, well-etched 
portraits from the cast. 


Charles Edwards’s sets were ; 
expressionistic and mostly . 
vacant: T the raked* stage 
bisected by a long, low wail 
in the first act; a solitary 
street lamp in the second;' a : 
billboard that came aching 
down during the climactic . 
storm. Yet owing; to. provoca- 
tive lighting and' effective 
blocking, the stage never 
looked empty. ' 

Near the close- of act one 
there is a special exchange 
as Katya, singing- about . 
birds and whispering devils, 
confesses her infidelity to 
Varvara. Here the compos- 
er's emotional depth - the 
interplay between Vocal and . 
orchestra lines, and. the shat- 
tering harmonicambiguities 
— is as fully explored as any- 
where m ills oeuvre. Jenkins 
made wraKferful sense of this 
important, anguished! 
moment, and he - was given 
confident, nuanced support 
from his orchestra. • ■' 
Perhaps fearful that the 
audience might desert Katya 
and her dysfunctional family 
mid-opera, it was -performed 
without -intermission; Kept 
in their seats, • everyone 
seemed to-, get the point, 
responding with cheers and 
great enthusiasm. In Dallas 
one often hears -the phrase 
“world class? bandied about 
Opera production -at -this - 
level certainly qualifies. 


I f the Israel Philhar- 
monic were not widely 
regarded as a cultural 
emblem of the Jewish 
state, it would deserve no 
higher international profile 
than a minor orchestra from 
the Ruhr or the American 
mid-west. 

But it is an emblem - 
which is why it can count on 
the support of the friends of 
Israel around the world, and 
the professional association 
of leading Jewish conductors 
and soloists. That support - 
much in evidence at Wednes- 
day’s concert at the Festival 
Hall - cannot mask the feet 
that the Israel Philharmonic 
plays joylessly, that it lacks 
colour and definition, and 
that it is suffering from 
years of artistic under-in- 
vestment. Israel and the 
Jewish music tradition 
deserve better. 

On this latest visit to Lon- 
don. the orchestra was con- 
ducted b; its recently 
appointed principal guest 
conductor, Antonio Pappano, 
in an old-fashioned overture- 


Concert /Andrew Clark 

More ambition 
than talent 


concerto-symphony pro- 
gramme of Beethoven and 
Mozart Pappano’ s swift rise 
up the career ladder has 
been quite favourably 
charted on this page over 
the past three years, but on 
the evidence of this concert 
bis ambition is in danger of 
outstripping his musical tal- 
ent 

Instead of adopting the 
kind of steady tempo which 
would open up the orches- 
tra’s clotted textures and let 
the music breathe, Pappano' 
scurried through the Egmont 
overture and Fifth Sym- 
phony, muddying the harmo- 
nies and dampening the 
explosive sonorities of Beeth- 
oven’s orchestration. 


Articulation was smudgy; 
the music sounded miniatur- 
ised. Grafting “authentic" 
speeds onto a traditional 
symphony orchestra is a 
risky business, and Pappano 
is not the only younger-gen- 
eration conductor to have 
tried and failed. 

B ut even if allow- 
ances are made for 
tempo, Pappano 
showed little Incli- 
nation to define the sympho- 
ny's structure or dig into. its 
guts. The Andante suffered 
most from his reluctance to 
listen to the orchestral 
counter-voices; in the 
scherzo, even n bit of bom- 
bastic bad taste would have 

v 


been preferable to the limp 
rhetoric of this performance. ■ - 
with its apologetic brass and 
gruff frigates: The visionary 
transition to the finale 
passed for nothing,- while the" 
coda sounded Tike the; work 
of a bandmaster., , : 

Into this - mire /stepped 
Murray Pefahfa.iji a reading 
of Mozartis K&io ; 

No. 25 ■ that^nknb^aiily 
banished the gloom. Perabia 
has been playing ttis work- 
for decades, but he. has not 
stopped exploring- It "Always 1 * 
the most graceful of pianists, 
he summoned' a'cathedral of 
sound in his own first move?. •> 
ment cadenza 7 polyphonic/ 
majestic,' utterly begntiing,‘if - 
not strfctly Mo&artian -.'and 
did his utmost to establish a * 
playful dialogue with the-, • 
orchestra. 

Next time the IsraeLPhiL - 
harmonic visits London,- let 
us have a Jesshackneyed 
programme, a* better egndtov* : 
tor (Yakov Kreizbeig WobM 
do nicely) anti -an intBfca tf qu, - 
however subtle, iMt'maihig; . 
mtisic really matters; 
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f his afternoon in Mel- 
bourne, the future of 
women’s tennis will be 
under challenge from an 
unlikely quarter. Martina Hin- 
. gte, the 17-year-old world No l 
wfETbe defending her Australian 
Open, title, not against one of the 
teenage wonders who have domi- 
nated the headlines these past 
two weeks — America’s Will iams 
sisters; Venns (17) and Serena 
(16), Anna Kburnikova (16) of 
Rnssia and the 15-year-old Cro- 
atian,.. Mirjana Lucic - but 
against the 1994 Wimbledon 
champion. Conchita Martinez. 

. The Barcelona-based No 8 seed 
had slipped from a world rank- 
ing of No 6 at the end of 1996 to 
No 12 last December after failing 
in the .only final she reached last 
year.in Stanford. California. Few 
people had expected her to beat 


Sporting Profile 


Australian Open / John Barrett 


Head and shoulders above the pack 


world No 3 Lindsay Davenport In 
Thursday’s semi-final after see- 
ing tbe American’s splendid 
recovery against US Open final- 
ist Venus Williams, which had 
been one of the best matches of 
these championships. 

Certainly not Hingis. After 
beating Germany’s No 10 seed 
Anke Haber 6-1 2-6 6-1 to reach 
her fifth consecutive Grand Slam 
final, an unprecedented achieve- 
ment for one so young, the cham- 
pion had said: “I was surprised 
that Conchita got to the semi- 
finals. I would not bave expected 


her to be so far . . . and now the 
win against Lindsay...! knew 
they always had tough matches 
but to beat her is a big win for 
Conchita." 

When Martinez was winning 
her Wimbledon title four years 
ago. Hingis, aged 13, was sched- 
uled to play her girls* singles 
semi-final on an outside court at 
the All England Club. “I was 
waiting for my match to come 
up. so 1 watched it on TV. As a 
Junior you bad like, no Idea, you 
couldn’t even watch a match 
because they wouldn't allow you 


In the presence 
of a legend 
and nice guy 

Ronaldo’s Italian honeymoon is over and now he must 
deliver. Paul Belts meets the young Brazilian football star 

F ar someone who seems without scoring for three or four main vehicle for Inter’s eventual 
to have lost his magic games but there is always tbe stock market flotation. The club 
touch, Ronaldo next game. That's important.** has already hired Morgan 

appeared quite Even If he does not show it. he Stanley, the US investment 

relaxed. He ran ud must be under considerable bank, to Drenare for a stock 


F or someone who seems 
to have lost his magic 
touch, Ronaldo 
appeared quite 
relaxed. He ran up 
after a light tr aining session, his 
familiar shaven head sprinkled 
with drops of sweat. Til see you 
later. I've still got some work to 
do.” he says. 

Most of the other Inter Milan 
players had gone indoors, but 
Ronaldo continued to kick a ball 
with a team-mate in tbe winter 
sunshine at the club’s retreat - a 
large, tranquil sports compound 
with five soccer pitches in the 
foothills of the Italian Alps. 

I was told he usually bangs 
around after the official training 
session because he sfanply 
cannot be torn away from the 
ball. He lives and breathes 
football. H)g Inter Milan fans call 
him U fenomeno, a nickname he 
does not like. 

Tm not a phenomenon. I'm 
Ronaldo and 'I try to do my best 
A phenomenon is a natural 
phenomenon,'* he says a little 
lata*. He has just showered and 
come outside again to undergo 
his daily routine of interviews 
before a battery of television 
cameras and hungry sports 
hacks. 

Pot a 21- year-old, it is a 
remarkable performance. He 
takes Jt all in his stride: 
pleasant, smiling, answering 
diplomatically even the most 
foolish, question. Perhaps he’s 
not a phenomenon but be Is 
certainly what Americans would 
call “a natural": 

A Scottish television journalist 
asks if he knows tbe name of 
any Scottish players. “No,’ he 
shake s his head, quickly a d ding 
that Scotland are a very good 
team and Brazil will, have to 
watch out when they play them 
in the World Cup in France this 
summer. Is he getting married 
oh August 19, asks an Italian 
reporter. “1 never said that I 
never gave a- date. It’s ail a game 
made up by the press.” 

He shakes his head, bothered 

both.by a wasp and a question 
on ids present form. He has not 
scored a goal for Inter since 
December 6. After a dazzling 
start to the season. Inter have 
just been overtaken by Juventus 
at the top erf the Italian Serle A 
and the entire country is ta lk i ng 
of the team and its phenomenon 
in crisis: 

After Sunday’s draw with 
lowly EmpolL' Inter’s chairman 
Massimo Moratti dispensed his 
first words of criticism about his 
star player. : ■ 

”1 know this can happen to 
eymyone” says Ronaldo. “This 
moment wiii pass. You go 


without scoring for three or four 
games but there is always tbe 
next game. That’s important." 

Even if he does not show it. he 
must be under considerable 
pressure. Since Inter acquired 
him from Barcelona last summer 
for a record L46bn. not only the 
Italian club’s fortunes on the 
pitch but its financial and 
commercial prospects have been 
riding on the young Brazilian 
striker. 

From a business standpoint, 
the Ronaldo acquisition has been 
money well spent by Inter. Fifa's 
World Player of the Year In 1996 
and 1997 has enabled Inter to sell 
a record number of season 
tickets this year, nearly 48,000 in 
total, more than any other Serie 
A team including Juventus and 
AC Milan. 

Barely three years ago. 
merchandising did not exist at 
Inter. Now the team has a 
catalogue of 50 branded items 

‘I’m not a 
phenomenon. 

I am 

Ronaldo and 
I try to do 
my best’ 

and has sold more than 30,000 
Ronaldo No 10 T-shirts alone. 
Until two weeks ago. the team 
gift shop in Milan’s San Siro 
stadium was open only on match 
days. It is now open all week and 
in the past 12 days has sold 2,000 
Ronaldo shirts. 

The huge transfer fee raised 
eyebrows at the time. “But look 
at it this way,” explains a 
business associate of Moratti, 
who is the club's controlling 
shareholder as well as chairman. 
“We paid L46bn when people are 
now talking of LI 00 bn transfer 
fees for other star players and 
they are not Ronaldo. We've got 
a 10-year contract, which means 
we can amortise the cost at 
L4.6bn a year." 

The Brazilian has also been a 
phenomenal deal for Pirelli, the 
Italian tyre and cable company 
with a stake in Inter. Pirelli is 
investing heavily in Brazil, 
where it will soon have its 
biggest tyre manufacturing 
plant even larger than its Italian 
facilities. What Pirelli is paying 
to have its name on Ronaldo's 
Inter shirt is peanuts, 
considering the exposure it gives 
the company in his home 
country. 

But Ronaldo is not just selling 
tyres. He has also become the 


main vehicle for Inter's eventual 
stock market flotation. The club 
has already hired Morgan 
Stanley, the US investment 
bank, to prepare for a stock 
market listing at some stage 
within tbe next two years. 

But all this hinges on Ronaldo 
scoring goals and Inter winning. 
If Ronaldo does not scare, the 
team, heavily - many would say, 
too heavily - dependent on its 
creative striker, seems to fall 
apart Unlike other football 
greats - Maradona, Pete, or 
Cruyff - Ronaldo is an 
out-and-out centre forward who 
does not bave the luxury of 
being able to flit between 
midfield and attack. "If the ball 
doesn’t come to me, I don't touch 
the ball," he concedes. “Those 
moments are difficult I try to do 
other things such as going into 
midfield to fetch tbe ball." 

He is often out of a match for 
long periods. But when he gets 
tbe ball, he can make all the 
difference. His natural flair, 
speed and strength enable him to 
turn a match on its head in one 
inspired moment He did just 
that in Inter’s 1-0 victory against 
Juventus at the beginning of this 
year. One move, one pass to 
Youri Djorkaeff, Inter's other 
talented but erratic star, and the 
game was in the bag. 

Defenders fear him; and as 
long as they do so, he can open 
up spaces for team-mates. But 
when his opponents start 
regarding him as vulnerable, 
which has been the case on his 
present form, then his team is in 
trouble. 

Ronaldo admits that the 
Italian championship is the 
hardest league he has so far 
com peted in; far harder than 
Spain, where an attacker gets 
more space, or the Netherlands 
or his native Brazil. "I’m still 
learning. Marking here is very 
tight Defenders are always 
around me. always closer to me." 

Yet he never seems to lose his 
composure, nor react to the 
endless aggression from the 
world’s “greatest defenders", in 
his own words. Tm a calm 
person," he explains. “I never 
want to kick someone. That’s not 
football And I want to play 
football and play it wetL" 

He later explains, over a plate 
of pasta and two colas in the 
players’ canteen, that as a small 
boy he always wanted to become 
the world’s greatest player. From 
a modest Rio family - it is not 
true that he emerged from the 
poorest favelas - his natural 
talent was recognised by the 
tirag he was 12. It was always 
fun playing in Brazil “where you 
find a football pitch every 


to get in there," she said, chuck- 
ling at the memory. "Isn’t it 
fanny!" 

I suspect the laugh wfli be on 
Martinez this afternoon. It was 
Hingis who beat her 6-0 6-2 in 
that Stanford final last August, 
and Hingis who beat her again, 
6-4 6-4 this time, in the quarter- 
finals down tbe coast in San 
Diego two weeks later. 

True. Martinez has recorded 
two wins agaiust tbe world 
champion bat they were in 
1995 and 1996 when Hingis was 
still learning her trade 


as a new yonng professional. 

Today. Hingis should under- 
line the gulf that now separates 
her from the rest of the pack. 
Not too much should be read 
into that surprising loss to 
Venus Williams is Sydney two 

weeks ago. That was Hingis' first 
outing in 1997 and had occurred 
on an unusually hot day for 
which she was clearly unpre- 
pared. 

She and her mother Melanie, 
who has coached her from the 
first, will surely learn from that 
experience. Early acclimatisation 


is as important as on-court prac- 
tice, off-court training and eat- 
ing the right food. 

Truly great players instinc- 
tively know how to recover from 
difficult situations. Even when 
things are going against them 
they find the right shot to 
turn the match around. That had 
been apparent when Hingis 
played Kournikova in the third 
round. The Russian played an 
unwise drop shot in the closing 
stages and Hingis pounced, reel- 
ing off a string of points for the 
match. 


It was the same in the semi-fi- 
nal after Huber bad won the sec- 
ond set with a series of wither- 
ing drives. “1 started serving 
more to her forehand especially 
and playing looser bails, so she 
couldn’t use all my power,*- said 
Hingis. It was an instinctive 
reaction and it worked. 

Whatever the world thinks, 
Martinez believes she can win. 
After her semi-final win she said: 
"If I play like today and fight 
like today I have a chance. But 
she’s really smart out there and 
sometimes she toys with you. 
She knows exactly what shot to 
hit every time. But we will see. I 
want to see her play this year 
with all those points to defend, 
all the pressure. We will see how 
she handles that." 

We shall indeed . . . with her 
usual aplomb, 1 suspect 
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kilometre". But to become 
really good, he adds, you must 
come to Europe because "it is 
harder and you are far from your 
family”. 

He clearly misses Brazil and 
its style of football. He believes 
the Brazilian team this year 


could be as good as the one that 
won the 1994 World Cup. with 
the important difference that it 
is already playing more 
attractive and inventive football. 
Always the diplomat he adds he 
is happy to be in Italy playing 
for Inter. 


Although he is still young, and 
likes listening to Brazilian music 
and playing on the computer 
when he is not training, 
travelling or playing, Ronaldo is 
growing up very quickly. “When 
I looked at some photos of me in 
Barcelona and in Italy. I have 


noticed wrinkles appearing. " he 
says jokingly. His baby face is as 
smooth as ever, but the point is 
taken. 

"It would be nice to bave a 
little more time for my private 
life.” he says. “Footballers only 
have 20 days of holiday a year. 
We have little time for our own 
lives. Football is our lives.” 

And nowhere more than Italy 
are professional footballers 
subject to a military -style 
routine. "We work a lot here.” 
Ronaldo says. There are training 
sessions almost every day. all 
the promotional activities, an 
obsessive press and public, the 
player's own business interests - 
he Is about to launch a new 
collection of sportswear 
sponsored by Nike - as well as 
constant demands for charity 
appearances. 

His mild and friendly 
temperament has been one of his 
greatest assets in this p unishing 
professional lifestyle. It has also 
complemented his considerable 
natural playing skills by 
enabling him to integrate, 
relatively easily, into a t eam 
situation. 

Inter took a big risk in 
acquiring Ronaldo. If it had not 
been for his easy personality, his 
arrival could have been a 
disaster for the team, creating 
splits and envy in the changing 

Ronaldo has 
the flair to 
turn around a 
game in one 
inspired 
moment 

room with dire repercussions on 
the pitch. Some jealousies 
inevitably do arise, and it is the 
one thing that upsets the young 
champion. 

He has become used to fanciful 
stories in the press - “the whole 
world is the same, so many lies. 
I’m already accustomed to it" - 
but says he is more bothered by 
the envy that surrounds him. “It 
really upsets me, but it Is not 
only in football. Life is always 
like that" 

Inter have so for managed 
their Brazilian phenomenon with 
considerable skill. On the field, 
his team-mates “understand me 
a bit but this could improve". 
Ronaldo has a good rapport with 
Gigl Simoni. the Inter coach, 
who has been struggling to keep 
up morale during Inter’s present 
lean cycle. But he misses former 
Barcelona team-mate Ivan de la 
Pkna. “When he is looking on 
the right, be sees you on tbe left 
and be gives you the ball." 

For all Inter’s efforts to treat 
their superstar as a normal 
player, he is clearly a world 
apart. Pleasant and friendly, 
sportsmanlike in an 
old-fashioned way. you can't 
help immediately liking him; you 
also can’t help feeling you are in 
the presence of a legend. 

The problem is that a legend, 
especially in Italian professional 
football, must deliver. And when 
it comes to their national sport, 
Italians can be a cruel and fickle 
lot. They can forgive a few bad 
matches but. legend or no 
legend, nice guy or not, they will 
eventually lose patience and 
crucify you. Ronaldo’s Italian 
honeymoon is over. The real test 
for the champion is just 
beginning. 




S ailors .' like short. 
Anglo-Saxon. words. Sel- 
dom polite: Schadenfreude 
is a term not often heard 
shouted Across.the deck of a rac- 
ing yacht Yet the German 
phrase for enjoying tbe discom- 
fort of rivals seemed beautifully 
apt at the. start of the fourth leg 
of the Whitbread.race. . 

Dennis Conner, the greatest 
and probably most unpopular liv- 
ing yachtsman; was helming -his 
yacht Toshiba. At 55" years old 
arid 20 stone,, he had every reason 
to stay.-away -from a campaign he 
had- assembled purely for busi- 
ness reasons. 

With more than LOGO spectator 
boats out an Sydney. Harbour and 
the start broadcast live on inter- 
national TV, the. eyes of the 
world were, on Conner as he 
pushed .the 60ft sloop up towards 

the line, for an aggressive start 
Toshiba was half a second 
early,, a premature starter, and 
bad-to-tum back to re-cross. The . 
other eight -Whitbread yachts 
headed for- New Zealand. ■ • 

“I jttst couldn’t, wait for the 


Sailing / Keith Wheatley 

So close, anything could happen 


chance to put Toshiba across the 
starting One first," e-mailed Con- 
ner the following day.. “I got my 
wish as we crossed half a boat- 
length ahead at the favoured end; 
then we heard the gun go for a 
premature start. We went from 
first to last. Thlk about dreams 
turning to ashes." 

Yet when the Whitbread fleet 
leaves Auckland tomorrow for 
the 6,700-mile Southern Ocean leg 
around Cape Horn to Sto Sebas- 
tteo in Brazil, it wiil.be largely 
Conner’s influence that has put 
Toshiba back into the running. 
Although the yacht lies fifth on 
points, Swedish Match in third 
and . Innovation Kvaemer in 
fourth pre so cinpe that anything 
could happen. 

By day two of the abort L2Q0- 
znile sprint from Sydney to Auck- 


land, Conner had pushed his 
yacht back into the lead through 
an audacious gamble on the com- 
ing weather. Arrogant he may be, 
but he is a competitor who never 
gives up. His achievement in 
bringing Toshiba into Auckland 
in second place, just four minutes 
behind leg-winner Merit Cup and 
still closing as they crossed the 
finish ling, was enormous. 

“In any regatta, in any kind of 
boat, 1 would never discount Den- 
nis’s chances unless I actually 
saw the yacht sink underneath 
him." said Australian journalist 
and Conner biographer Bruce 
Stannard. "He never quits." 

In recent years, Conner has 
been on the water less and less, 
preferring to stay ashore at the 
wheel of his Californian sponsor- 
ship and marketing agency Den- 


nis Conner Sports. He raised the 
money from Toshiba Computers 
for an entry in the Whitbread 
Race, built the yacht and hired a 
young, talented crew. 

Originally the skipper was 
Kiwi ace Chris Dickson, but a 
crew rebellion in Cape Town 
forced a reluctant Conner to pay 
Dickson off and promote British 
veteran Paul Standbrldge from 
watch-leader to captain, 

Dickson was an unexpected 
choice far Conner, as the two are 
a generation apart and first met 
in conditions of some animosity. 
As a 21-year-old prodigy, racing 
for New Zealand in the 1986-87 
America's Cup. Dickson managed 
to rile the venerable Conner. 
Consciously or not, the young 
Kiwi used mind-games against 
the US challengers to the point 


where they overshadowed the 
racing. Now the former enemies 
are partners. 

The Cup was an arena where 
Conner was at his most sensitive. 
It has brought him wealth and 
fame, but also heartache. When 
he lost tbe trophy to Alan Bond's 
Aussie warriors in 1983. the New 
York Yacht Club threatened to 
fill the empty glass case with 
Conner's head. 


H e has made the mod- 
ern America’s Cup 
virtually his personal 
event. No sailor has 
played a bigger role in tbe com- 
petition; winning and losing it 
twice for his country on home 
waters and. most memorably, 
going down to Perth in 1987 to 
win it back from the Austr ali a n s. 


Conner was bom in San Diego, 
California, the son of a 
small-time fisherman. He hung 
around the rich kids at the yacht 
club and learned both sailing and 
business. He was a talented 
small-boat helmsman, twice 
becoming star class world cham- 
pion. In 1974. he was invited to 
helm Mariner in the America’s 
Cup trials off Newport, Rhode 
Island, and another world opened 
up to him. 

In 1980. he took the Cup to a 
new dimension by building two 
competitive 12-metres and toning 
them against one another for a 
year before the trials. This sci- 
entific approach offended the 
yachtsmen of the NYYC- The 
Newport elite tolerated his win- 
ning ways and uncouth style 
until the IS83 defeat by the Aus- 


tralians and their winged keeL 

Conner's mixture of shyness 
and aggression has made him 
many enemies in sailing, but he 
has also wou a loyal cadre of 
crewmen who have stuck with 
him through scores of cam- 
paigns. Even those who disliked 
him admired Conner's genius at 
the helm, especially in light airs. 
A sign of the huge loyalty he can 
generate in his crews is that he 
can bring a star like Paul Cayard 
(now a Whitbread rival) into the 
boat - as he did in the 1995 Cup - 
without creating resentment. 

When Conner spent one leg 
aboard his 1993-94 Whitbread 
entry Winston, the crew were dis- 
tinctly underwhelmed. Unfit and 
unused to more than a single 
night at sea. Conner stayed 
below for weeks on end. 

This time it seems to be differ- 
ent. Tbe mood on Toshiba has 
been upbeat and Conner is In a 
sunny mood. “I am enjoying the 
race,” he messaged from the Tas- 
man Sea. “I have spent a lot of 
time ashore lately and forgotten 
how good sailing really is." 
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Fashion 


Keep dry with technology and tweed 


Traditional fabrics and modem inventions have been adapted for country clothing. Belinda Monfe;r0ipoits 


I t can be a tricky business 
dressing for the country - 
by which I mean the real 
country; there is nothing 
tricky about dressing For 
Hampstead Heath or Richmond 
Park. It's not just a matter of the 
weather, but also of what you're 
going to do once you get there. 
Have you done it before, are you 
doing it with old friends or new 
acquaintances and will you ever 
do it again? 

Such intimate questions are 
not pitched at those who live and 
work in rural communities and 
therefore know how to dress for 
the land, but at those who have a 
home in a metropolis somewhere, 
and a heart several thousand 
acres beyond the M25. 

Townies may think they under- 
stand pastoral dress codes, but 
it's just possible their informa- 
tion could be slightly past its 
sell-by date. Certain looks and 
labels, once required attire, have 
been usurped recently. 

Take the Barbour, for instance. 
Practically a generic term for a 
heavyweight waxed jacket, it 
was, back in the 1980s, just about 
the only acceptable piece of cloth- 
ing for a wet weekend in Wales. 
Wiltshire or Wester Ross. 

It was, after all, the only gar- 
ment that could keep you warm 
and dry (well, dry anyway). As 
British as black pudding, it was 
worn by sailors during the sec- 
ond world war; by bikers in the 
1950s and by farming communi- 
ties forever. It had no serious 
competition, being as completely 
waterproof as the rubberised rid- 
ing mac. but nothing like as 
damp and smelly on the inside. 

It might be argued that Bar- 
bour, safe in the knowledge of its 
supremacy in the field of country 
protection and basking in the 
warm glow of Royal Warrants 
and international acclaim, has 
rested a little on its laurels. 

That, at least, is the common 
perception, given the rise of alter- 
natives to the ubiquitous waxed 
jacket. It's not strictly true,' 
because Barbour is more than 
just a thorn-proof cotton coat. 
But it is fair to say that these 
days, where two or more are 
gathered for a country pursuit, 
the Barbour will have a rival. 

It isn’t that tradition is being 
trampled on by the march of time 
and new technology; no one is 
suggesting that beaters and stalk- 
ers take to wearing neon PVC 
and wedged trainers, but that 
innovations in yams and fibres 
have been harnessed by manufac- 



Left Buphtey wax coat with cord collar with cotton tartan and nylon fining, £149, by Barbour {inquiries: 0800 009988). Wstar-repeOent Potartoc Wn d st o pper zipped gey shirt, £129, over thermal long 
sleeved T-shirt, £29-95, both by Musto (inquiries: 01268-101555). Brown cord trousers, £4450, by Mulberry, Mufeeny, 41-42 New Bond Street, London W1 and Manchester (inquiries: 0171-491 3900). 
Boots by R.6L WHBams, 223 Regent Street, London Wri (maJ order and inquiries: 0171-620 6222}. Right: Quitted waterproof o8ve tweed shooting jacket, £525, by John Partridge, 3 6A D over Street, 
London WT (inquiries: 0171-499 4043). Green wool zipped sweater, £45, by Natural Blue, from Burrows, James Street, London Wl and Selfridges, London W1 (inquiries: 0171-261 9688). Khaki cotton 
shooting waistcoat, £29.99, by Cobles (inquiries: 0171-680 5134), and nylon ripstop fatigues, £S9£5* by Vuamet (inquiries: 0171-736 5008). Weifingtons, £41, by Harbor {inquiries: 0800 009988). 


turers qf_co untry clothing to 
improve on the classics. 

“People want to wear the right 
clothes for the occasion - they 
want the old styles but they also 
want modern, usually light- 
weight fabrics." explains Jeremy 
Shaw, owner of Carters Country 
Wear in Helmsley, Yorkshire. 

“One of our best-selling shoot- 


ing jackets is in microfibre with a 
Gore-Tex interlining: customers 
know it’s going to be waterproof 
as well as breathable. Everything 
that can contain Gore-Tex we sell 
- from b reeks to knitwear - 
though keepers will keep their 
tweed for the moors because it 
blends in better than a solid col- 
our." 


_ Farlow’s of Pall Mail, special- 
ists in clothes for shootings have 
a large selection of waxed jackets 
but are finding that high-perfor- 
mance fabrics and coated tweeds 
are selling welL “They're more 
expensive but tend to be warmer 
and nicer to wear," says Sue 
Simpson, ladieswear buyer and 
manager. “Our most popular 


shooting jacket has a Tactel 
outer and Gore-Tex interlining. 
making - it breathable, waterproof 
and washable." 

The argument that a waxed 
jacket is more robust than any of 
its challengers is debunked by 
Nigel Calladine, chief executive 
of John Partridge, a company 
that is successfully marrying 


new technology and time-hon- 
oured standards. 

“Canvas is actually more hard- 
wearing - a Barbour has to be 
lovingly maintained and re- 
waxed to make it last." he says. 
(Barbour employs 70 people just 
to service 50,000 old wax jackets a 
year.) But as times get tough, 
Calladine believes most people 


want core vaIues. 1 “T!hey:^ back . 
i to- investment purchases’ and 
something like ouf quitted tweed 
' shootingjackets withGore-Tex 
make -no noise. — important for 
. .stalkers - practical, smart, hard- 
■ wearing: and- warm. V?e- rework 
; : tradf rionaJ ; patterns so - that 

- they're dasri^lly.‘>x>unfay - but 
. wifh^a differrace.* v V/ ’ s “ • 

• ‘Chris Prih^^feahagM-, ofCord- 
. ihgS: of Piccadilly, country 
'V Sathea oiiffifiere,'h&a3^.seen a 

change- lit customer demand. 
“The waxed jacket has, become 
'■ stereotyped," he bdievesi “and 
: although we have a -big. market 
. fbtit amqng continental visitors, 
the British customer v$u&.6orae- 
thhig-more."- ; 

'Among the. shootihg.and horse- 
racing set on one side and people 
-.'walking, dogs on theother, Cord- 

- ings has built up a reputation for 
a versatile, all-weather coat; one 

-of its most successful is the Field 
■Coat. with . Teflon coating, which 
helps the tweed to. sbed water, 
and • a: Gore-Tex membrane, 
-.“which acts as a thermostat to 
regulate body temperature - 
■ .. because it breathes, the body 
-doesn’t build : up a sweat," 
explains Pringle; - 

Not every functional country 
coat or. jacket is bought and worn 
by someone about muck out a 
stablej shoot grouse . or take up 
RlwpTierrifng, of COUTSe. 

• There are pretenders to the 
country life who simply want to 
look the part and plan on nipping 
into a wine bar or pub at;the first 
. sign of rain. For those, there are 
fashionably; practical ■; oilskin 
drover coats complete with storm 
capes and leg straps by R. M. Wil- 
liams. It’s worth remembering 
that any good solid tweed is rela- 
tively thorn-proof, shower-resis- 
tant and wind-proof (although it 
needs to dry out properly if it 
gets really wet). * 

If you prefer the unadorned, 
untampered-with reliability of 
natural fabrics, there’s nothing 
better than cotton corduroy or 
moleskin next to the skin when 
out . walking (avoid denims it 
chafes when wet and gets very 
cold). Ages -old. (it was nsed for 
second world war flying jackets). 
Ventile Is a densely , woven cotton 
. that, Barbour- has used in a' dou- 
ble layer for jackets that are not 
. only naturally, breathable, but 
water-resistant.. 

A final word to the wise. If you 
want to be warm, dry and com- 
fortable In the country, wear a 
hat and a scarf to stop the rain 
• running down your neck. ■ • ; ■ 







Caramel cord work jacket, £90, and cotton (frill khaki skirt, £35, by 
Old Town, 32 Hm Hill, Norwich (msU order: 01603-632057). 
Tangarine cotton hand-knit sweater, £187, by Artwork, from 
Fenwicks, Bond Street, London Wl and Harvey Nichols, London 
SW1 (inquiries: 0171-403 6332). Cropped denim jacket, £99, by 
Mufeeny, 41-42 New Bond Street, London Wl and Manchester 
(inquiries: 0171-491 3900). Cashmere beanie hat, from £115, by 
BMantyne, 153 a Bond Street, London Wl and Hareods, London 
SW1 (inquiries: 0171-493 4718). fingerless gloves, £8.70, tv Black 
Sheep, Aytetiam, Norfolk (mafi order and inquiries: 01263-733142). 
Woffingtons, £45, by Barbour (inquiries: 0800 009988). 



Brawn cotton moleskin jacket with leather collar, £245, deep 
aqua blue moleskin jeans, £79.50, aB by R. M. Wi&iams, 

223 R ege n t Street, London Wl (mail order and inquiries: 

0171-629 6222). Natural marl-effect wool sweater with zipped 
roUneck, £65, by Black Sheep, Aytsham, Norfolk (mafi order and 
Inquiries: 01263-733142). Nylon photographer's wais tc oat, £149, 
by Mulberry, 41-42 New Bond Street, London Wl, and Manchester 
(Inquiries: 0171-491 390 O). Fingerless gloves, £6.50, by Barbour 
(inquiries: 0800 009988). Old left hat (by Christy's). 



Right QuBt-Tmed w a terproofed tweed jacket £425, and matching 
cap, £29, moleskin cream trousers, £79, and cotton check shirt, 
£55, all by ConSngs, 19 Piccadilly. London Wl (inquiries and mafl 
order: 0171-734 0830). ChenBe V-neck green sweeter, £45, by 
Natural Blue, as above. WeSngtons by Barbour, as before. 

Left Rust checked Harris Tweed qu&t-Ened duffle coat from £305, 
by Gknrerall from selected branches of John Lewis (inquiries: 
01933-225966). Bottle green handknit cardigan, £130, brown tweed 
skirt, £72, and mart wool socks, £6.70, all by Black Sheep, as 
before. Tangerine cashmere sweater, from £325, by BaDantyne, as 
before. Waxed leather ankle boots, £125, from Mufeeny, as before. 



Rust quated tweed jacket, £200, by John Partridge, as before. 
Khaki cotton handloiit cardigan, £280, and lacy chenBle 
scarf, £31, by Artwork, as before. Brown wool check trousers, 
£120, from The Scotch House, 2 Brampton Road, London SW1. 
inquiries and ma3 order 0171-581 2151. 
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.Craig Fordham 
JBeBrtde Morris 


Jsona Roafte-Ley 


Make-up and grooming .... — 

Models — — Becky Papworth, Henry Ewing, Douglas Whtowood; 

Bessie andJat 


M ale fantasies 
can be pitifully 
predictable. 
Most centre on 
sex. speed and sport, and the 
weird permutations between 
the three: if 1 could score 

goals from the half-way line 

like David Beckham. I could 
pull a Spice Girl; if 1 could 
put a Spice Girl in my Ferr- 
ari and do 0-60 in 3,5 sec- 
onds, she would agree to 
step out with me. 

This is all sad. desperate 


A fun way to make my brain wobble 


Peter Aspden tries out a Formula One simulator, the ultimate in rich men’s toys 


Experience Bio-Energy 

Revitalising Therapy a*, explained 
on TV and in National Newspapers. 
f>n cure stress, arthritis, asthma, 
spinal injuries etc. 

Strictly by appointment 
DeuBs for London Clinic 
Call 0191 232 7542 


stuff, deserving of the most 
withering feminist critique, 
but tt will not go away. So it 
follows that tiro business of 
catering for male fantasies 
can be very lucrative. Let us 
put the unwholesome issue 
of prostitution to one side, 
and what are we left with? 
Speed and sport Or in other 
words. Formula One racing. 

But how can one hope to 
imitate the unique adrenalin 
buzz of storming round a 
Grand Prix circuit at more 
than 200mph? Following the 
sport on television does not 
even come (dose; giving the 
family saloon some stick on 


the motorway Is likely to be 
expensive, and irresponsible. 

The answer lies in simula- 
tion, an art which has been 
revolutionised in the past 
decade by the latest develop- 
ments in computer model- 
ling. At Intersim’s headquar- 
ters near Littlehampton, a 
replica of a McLaren For- 
mula One car is raised on a 
platform about three metres 
from the ground. It stands 
on six hydraulically oper- 
ated legs, and has cables pro- 
truding firom where the 
exhaust should be. In front 
of it is a curved screen of a 

racetrack, looking like a £1 


amusement arcade racing 
car ride. 

But this little number 
costs more than £1; about 
£lm more. Intersim have 
built what they claim is the 
most advanced Formula One 
simulator made at the 
request of a private client, 
whom they refuse to name. 
But we know he is a man. 
And he has just bought wbat 
must be the ultimate toy for 
boys. 

1 was invited to take her 
out. or rather pretend to, for 
a spin (of which more later) 
just before she made the 
overseas trip to her new 


owner. I was to be given two 
laps, which seemed nig- 
gardly. I watched Intersim’s 
test driver do some fine-tun- 
ing, and observed how this 
extended, extraordinary 
trick of the mind works. 

The screen, powered by a 
graphics supercomputer, 
provides the circuit The six 
hydraulic legs provide the 
motion system: when the 
driver braked sharply, the 
car lurched backwards and 
upwards to simulate the 
effect; the illusion of rapid 
acceleration is obtained by 
the opposite motion. The 
driver lapped at around one 


minute 40 seconds, and 
looked comfortable. 

He gave me some tips as 1 
climbed into the cockpit. 
Sadly, Grand Prix racing and 
I were not built for each 
other; my 6ft 4in frame 
folded inelegantly into the 
cramped space. I could not 
feel tiie accelerator, and my 
knees banged against the 
steering wheel- So obviously, 
we were ready to go. 

I eased into the first cor- 
ner. At least it felt easy; I 
was actually spinning off the 
circuit towards what looked 
like a very hard barrier. 
"Don't worry.” said the 


headphones. I tried to get 
back on to the track, and 
spun again. Now I was fee- 
ing the starting line. 
Another poke at the acceler- 
ator; l was going the wrong 
way. A lurch of the wheel; I 
crossed the track and sped 
towards the opposite banier. 

The sense of disorientation 
was palpable; this did not 
feel like simulation. I just 
managed to look at the on- 
screen clock. 1 was past one 
minute 40, and not yet past 
the first comer. Eventually, 
I was on the track, and 
decided to take thing s very 
easily for the rest of the ride. 


The overwhelming impres- 
sion was not of speed; or 
G-fbrce, but of the sheer dif- 
ficulty Decontrolling the car 
- which 1 imagine is a true 
reflection of Formula ‘ One. 
-Briefly. I bit 14£taph down a 
long straight ff Wquld have 
been doing 200 mph)/ajad just 
about had time to -savour the 
moment . . 

My two laps were, over all 
too quickly.- but it was 
enough to make my-' legs 
nUmb .abd- my brain wobble. 
Fun? Certainly, But! finally 
could not quite decide ■which 
was . the. more outrageous 
fantasy: driving in-a -Grand 
Prix or. having SimtO 'Spend 
on such an dbsurtl accessory 
for .the sitting roam. 

It hitersixrC Thrrrgate Road. 
Lm&side Industrial Estnt£ 
Littlehampton? ypesf &&& 
Tel: 1903-733428. ';>! > '-: J 
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Get your desk lined up for success 


O f course, I realise 
that I'm touching 
on a very 
sensitive area, 
indeed, what we come to 
fengshui and the desk - 
already I can hear much 
talk of pots and black 
kettles - but it seems that 
when it comes to wealth, 
happiness and efficiency, 
the matter of the desk is 
paramount. 

As one whose desk 
seems to gather a life of 
its own (a life that would 
send any fengshui expert 
reaching for his wind 
chimes), and as I seem to 
spend more time at it than 
in my own home, I thought 
it worth taking a serious 
interest. 

The first edition of Feng 
Shui magazine spells it all 
out precisely, using an 
example (photographed 
here) taken from Practical 
Feng Shui by Simon Brown, 
published by Ward Lock. 

To start at the beginning. 
The direction your desk 
faces will expose you to 
different types of ch'i 
energy. The ch'i energy 
you face will influence your 
own ch'i energy and it is 
advisable to decide 
whether this is die energy 
that will help you succeed. 

First, you should decide 
where to place your desk. 
Facing east wffl align you 
with die rising sun, the 
beginning of a new day 
and the growth of spring. 
This energy is ideal for 


starting a new project, 
developing new ideas and 
expanding a business. It is 
also good to sit with the 
entrance in your view and 
facing towards the centre 
of the room. (I can see the 
FT buDdlng services are 
going to be busy.) 

Next comes the question 
of how to arrange the 
desk. For this you should 
put a compass on the 
centre of the desk; east of 
the centre you should keep 
things associated with 
beginning new projects, 
with becoming more active 
and anything to do with 
the future. (This could 
be your business 
objectives, new ideas and 
the in-tray.) 

To the south-east, keep 
things associated with 
communication (the ch'i 
energy of the south-east Is 
associated with wind and 
therefore helps to spread 
ideas as the wind spreads 
seeds). Useful tilings to 
keep here would be a 
telephone, fax and letters. 

The southern part of the 
desk is associated with 
fire ch'i energy, helpful for 
being noticed. It would be 
a good place to keep 
awards or items related to 
sales. 

The south-west of the 
desk is associated with the 
sun descending in the 
afternoon sky, making It 
helpful for consolidating 
achievements. Keep 
pictures of people you 


value {colleagues, 
long-term customers) to 
strengthen relationships. 

The west of your desk 
has a ch'i energy of sunset 
and the day’s end. This is 
the place for completing 
projects aid receiving 
financial rewards for work 
done. Here you should put 
your out-tray, and could 
keep paying-in books, 
cheques and cash waking 
to be banked. 

The north-west of the 
desk has a ch'i energy of 
leadership and 
organisation. Here you 
should keep a filofax, 
planner or organiser. In the 
north, the ch'i energy is 
quieter, though with deep 
currents. So here you 
should keep things to do 
with developing yourself - 
self-help books, 
information on courses, 
notes on how to improve 
your performance. 

Finally, the north-east of 
your desk is the place of 
risks, motivation and being 
competitive; it’s for papers 
relating to investments or 
pictures of materials and 
items that help motivate 
you, such as a cashflow 
projection chart 

What you have to do 
before you can even start 
with such intricacies is to 
have a dear desk. If 
fengshui can begin to 
achieve that, it’s got to be 
a good thing. 

L.v.<LP 


Clear the clutter - avoid straight lines 

Fengshui is gaining celebrity status. Lucia van der Post looks into the Yin and Yang mirrors 



nee a mysteri- 
ous ancient ori- 
ental art. feng- 
shui is grad- 
ually moving 
into the mainstream of west- 
ern life, -Early last year, for 
ingtanra*. as down-to-earth 
and nntouchy-feely an 
organisation as Wimpey 
Homes found itself with a hit 
on its hands when it pub- 
lished a 12 -page. beginner’s 
guide to this 3,000-year-old 
Chinese art:. 

And in 11 days' time, on 
February 10 - or more 
appropriately perhaps the 
14th day of the Year of the 
Tiger -• the first colour 
monthly magazine devoted 
to nothing hut the mysteries 
of fengshui is due to he 
launched. Then in March. 
Conran Octopus publishes 
Tfo iFerig Shui House Book 
by £fna Lazenby (who runs 
t&'-:£jnv'-£tea Network of 
some>: 18,000 members). 

chances are that even 
if ypq’ve got by sp for wtth- 
out-the help of fengshui, you 
wartt be able to escape its 
- pervasive influence much 
longer: ‘And if you've ever 
watered how to .pronounce 
it; - our' resident sinologist 
tells' me that “Fung Shway" 
camesnearesttoit 
- Tpfsbme of us, it might 
sedinihfo esoteric. a subject 
to, "sustain a monthly maga- 
zto^ibut Stephen Skinner, 

' t^er- publisher behind the 
r Fe^9teCmagazine, is con- 
vin^^that. there is a huge 
maijjnjb’ < ‘Wben we did a 
road 'show at the General 
Trading: Company, for 
ins&Hce,-we -were inundated 
w^.foterest^ he says. , 
.“WeVe done some test 
msftirigs 'And already we 
have TJ5ito subscribers before 
_a' single issue is oul So for, 
74. per' cent of those inter- 
ested are women and mostly 
they -■ are married and 
between the ages of 25 and 
45 - the nesting years.” 

-But to go back to the 
be ginning : What exactly is' 
fengshui Literally trans- 
lated. it means “wind and 
water”, natural forces of 
great energy. Some call it an 
art but Skinner prefers to 
call it a technique and “a 
very precise one”. The feng- 
shui practitioner ensures the 
people inside the building 
will . be ..prosperous and 
happy. . 

The Chinese, who seem to 


combine an intensely spiri- 
tual approach to life with a 
robust appreciation of the 
• benefits of wealth, appar- 
ently consult the experts 
most energetically when 
their pockets are affected. 

Many stories are told 
about its efficacy - of busi- 
nesses which foiled to pros- 
per until the fengshui man 
had his way, of houses 
where suicides, divorces and 
.. misery reigned until the. 
“predecessor energy” had 
been dispersed. 

In Norman Foster’s build- 
ing for the HongKong and 
Shanghai Bank in Hong 
Kong, the access, the align- 
ment of the escalators and 
the position of the lions out- 
side the entrance had to be 
changed to please the feng- 
shui man. while in the DS. 
big architectural practices 
which used to call on a freel- 
ance fengshui expert when 
necessary, now have whole 
departments which concen- 
trate on nothing else. No 
Manhattan real estate mogul 
can afford to neglect it when 
contemplating a deal 

On a more human level, 
stories abound of people 
whose careers spiralled 
downwards., whose mar- 
riages began to break up, or 
who never got a good night's 
sleep until the fengshui 
expert arrived. 


Fengshui purports to deal 
with all those things that 
matter most - health, wealth 
and happiness, taking in suc- 
cess in a chosen career, rela- 
tionships, fame and other 
matters along the way. 
There are all sorts of 
do-it-yourself guides but 
they require serious study 
and intellectual grappling 
with such matters as ch'i 
(cosmic breath or energy), 
the effects of curves, tele- 
graph poles, water, moun- 
tains and the like. 

T he important things 
to avoid are “secret 
arrows”, which con- 
duct sha ch’i (or 
“killing breath") to pierce 
the good ch 7 - this happens 
when the ch'i Dow is either 
stagnant or channelled in 
straight lines. 

Most of us, l guess, would 
find it simpler (and certainly 
quicker - a proper study of 
fengshui has been known to 
take 80 years) to call in one 
of the growing number of 
fengshui experts who offer 
their services. 

Sofia Stainton, for 
instance, charges about £250 
to come and see your bouse, 
office or Oat and sort it all 
out. She was once one of 
Trosthouse Forte's top 
designers but she Is now an 
independent interior 



Clockwise from top left: stone Hons protect doors and gateways. 
The Tafiaman of the Heavenly Messenger. Pa Kua minors. 


designer and fengshui con- 
sultant and ardently believes 
that It not only works but 
really matters. “I can tell 
you 1 would not want to be 
involved if I didn’t really 
know that it worked.” 

Her most telling experi- 
ence was of a family house 
in which, under previous 
ownership, there had been a 
suicide and a divorce. It was 
filled with negative energy. 
The man of the house, until 
he moved into it, had been 
hugely successful but every- 
thing began to go wrong at 
once. 

Stainton was consulted, 
worked hard at eliminating 
the bad “predecessor 
energy*’ and creating a har- 
monious environment and 
things began to go right 
again. 

All this sounds a little 
magical to those with a more 
down-to-earth approach to 
life, but as Stainton says: 
“This is not a new fod. It is 
thousands of years old and 
wouldn't have lasted all this 
time on less it had had some 
foundation in reality.” 

An expert’s arrival 
requires an almost confes- 
sional-like inquisition into 
your private life. How well 
the marriage is going, the 
career, the finances, the 
health, all need to be dis- 
cussed if the expert is to do 
her or his job. Dates of birth 
and star signs are all rele- 
vant. 

Approved experts can be 
found through the Feng Shui 
network. Stainton. for 
instance, would look around 
the house and garden and in 
particular at the east earner, 
she would assess the clutter 
and where file ch'i should 
be. For a three-bedroom ed 
terraced house, depending 
upon how far she has to 
travel, the price would be 
somewhere between £250 
and £300. “For that I would 
explain what needs to be 
done, tell them which books 
to read and basically keep in 
touch with them and see 
how it all works out" 

At the end of the day, even 
the most sceptical know that 
some of fengshui's principles 
are sound co mm on sense. 
From -our own experience, 
we know that certain rooms 
and houses feel good and . 
others don't 

In simplest terms, clutter 
is the chief culprit - it bogs 


New age dawns in Claridges 


A s further proof that 
what was once = . 
considered fringe is 
these days- moving 
tarto mains tr eam. thinldng; -a 
semfoar to be held at 
Claridges on Saturday 
Febrnary7 ( 10 am to 4pm) 
wlff be addressed by fbur 
experts who. believe that the 
line in the song — “this is • 
fhe age of Aquarius’’ - is 

today a reality.. % 

Arirdloger SheHejrvah 
Stnmckri says the age 
began about two years ago. 
Ife dawning, it seems 


requires a newer and more 
holistic approach, to beauty, 
health and writ-being. 
Instead of buying products 
and treatments, these 
experts believe we should 
look for solutions to our 
problems on a deeper leveL 
. The four believe most 
people are now more open to 
new Ideas and are looking 
for - in the parlance of the 
age - “empowerment”. To 
this end, they will address 
four main topics. 

von Stnmckel will discuss 
astrology, the dramatic' 


times we live in, what this 
means for each astrological 
sig n and what can be done 
to make the most of fhe 
years ahead. 

Teresa Hale, founder of 
The Hale Clinic and a 
proponent of 
complementary medicine, 
will discuss alternative 

approaches to m e dici ne . 

. Kathy Phillips, health and 
beauty director for Vogue, 
will discuss beauty for the 
coming age - not merely a 
matter of lotions and 
potions, but of inner change. 


Lucia Thompson, a 
“lifestyle management 
coach”, will discuss how 
success can be made more 
likely. 

Xt so unds challenging for 
a single day (but that’s the 
idea). Those interested will 
need to apply for a ticket, 
£80 each, including 
refreshm ents and a 
champagne lunch. Write to 
Caroline Parr, 90 Eaton 
Place, London SW1X 8LW. 
Tel: 0171-629 7920. 

L.v.d.P. 


down the positive ch'i. Light, 
in particular the balance ol 
light and darkness, is also 
crucial. Plants are a god- 
send - for those of us with 
unfortunate straight lines, 
plants can be dotted around 
to deflect them. Mirrors 
(which are Yin ) are also a 
relatively inexpensive way 
of deflecting those disagree- 
able “straight arrows”. Pa 


Kua mirrors with the Chian 
hexagram at the top. how- 
ever. are Yang and should be 
used only outside - they are. 
it seems, very potent. 

Those wondering why out- 
goings have a habit of 
exceeding income should 
look to the front door - 
stairs leading straight into 
the hall and the front door 
encourage the money to go 


whooshing out (I knew there 
bad to be an explanation). 

But, above all, for those 
who are superstitious and 
believe in playing safe, like 
most alternative therapies 
and ideas, it can at the very 
least do no harm (other than 
leaving some kind of a hole 
In the pocketrand it may do 
a whole lot of good. 

■ The Feng Shui magazine. 


due to be published February 
JO. £295 Feng Shui by Step- 
hen Skinner. Paragon. £4.99. 

■ Sofia Stainton, 95 Albert 
Palace Mansions. Lurline 
Gardens. London SW11 4DG. 
Tel: 0171-627 3926: fax: 
0171-627 8081 

■ The Feng Shui Network. 
PO Box 9. Pateley Bridge. 
North Yorkshire HG3 5XG. 
Tel: 01423-712714. 
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The Everlasting Collection is exquisitely crafted iv IS carat white gold with pace 
:et diamonds. Complemented with cultured pearls, it will entwine her heart with 
jours for eternity. Only at As prey. 765-169 Y eic Bond Street. HI. Tel: 0171 -793 6767. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



Hie Up through the maze of canals was on this KettuvaBom, a curved, wooden boat, one of the original rice carriers’ 

A glide through 
Kerala's culinary 
paradise 

Rena Salaman hires a houseboat, complete with cook, to discover 
the true flavours of the Venice of the Indian Tropics 



Bijou Anthony sets to work preparing lunch In Ms miniscule kitchen at the back of the boat pimognrha; Groom* seamoi 


Avial - mixed vegetable 
casserole with fresh coconut 

This Is Kerala's most typical dish. It was found daffy an the 
menu of the Coconut Lagoon Hotel and Bijou Anthony 
cooked it on the boat for our first lunch. The typical 
combination of vegetables used would include aubergines, 
carrots, potatoes, peppers, white pumpkin, to be replaced . 
by courgettes, plantain, drumstick beans which can be 
replaced with French beans, and Jackfruit seeds when in 
season (starting in March for about three months). 

The star of the show is the fresh, rang My grated coconut - 
one whole coconut for six people - which is added towards' 
the end. To accentuate the aroma, coconut off Is added at 
the end. This recipe was described to me originally by the 
charming Raju P.K., head chef at the Coconut Lagoon. 

1kg of mixed vegetables such as carrots, aubergine, 
potatoes, courgettes, red pepper, french beans; Stbs 
groundnut off; itbs mustard seeds; 3-4 shallots, peeled 
and sliced thbily; 2 fresh green cMBes, trimmed, seeded 
and finely chopped; 5cm fresh ginger, peeled and finely 
grated; %tsp chilli powder; tttsp tumeric powder; Itbs 
ground coriander, 7 to 8 cuny l oaves; salt; 2Bbs 
powdered coconut; 3tbs ptafn Greek yogurt 

Trim and rinse all the vegetables.' S8ce them Into 5cm 
sticks, thinner than French chips. Bring a large saucepan 
with 1 Btre of water to the boiL add the vegetables. Turn the 
heat down and simmer far about 5 minutes until the 
vegetables are almost cooked.. Strain, discarding the water. ' 
Place the oil in a heavy wide-based saucepan or. saute pan 
and, when 9 is hoL add the mustard seeds and swfrt around 
until they start to crackle. Lower, the heat, add the shaflots 
and saute unfit translucent 

Add remaning ingredients apart from the two last ones and 
saute together for a few minutes over very gentle heat Add 
the strained vegetables, the coconut and the yogurt, mix 
aid simmer very gently, uncovered, for another 10 to 15 
minutes, stirring occasionally to prevent the yogurt curdling, 
until the vegetables ae cooked. Withdraw from heat and 
add 3-4 tablespoons coconut oil if available. 


I t was love at first 
sight. His name was 
Bijou Anthony and he 
was 22 years old. 
Small and slim, with 
large, intelligent, coal -like 
sparkling eyes, he was a typ- 
ical Keralite sans Lhe betel- 
stained teeth. 

Our only cause for a tiff 
was his liberal use of salt. 
Once this was remedied, 
both my husband and I were 
in heaven. A culinary 
heaven as Bijou Anthony 
was our chef on the magnifi- 
cent houseboat we had 
booked for three nights to 
glide through the backwa- 
ters of Kerala, not far from 
Aleppey. 

This is Venice in the trop- 
ics. The entrance to this par- 
adise is the port of Cochin, a 
cluster of little islands in a 
deep lagoon refreshed by the 
breezes of the Arabian Sea. 

This important maritime 
port is the trading post for 
fragrant spices such as car- 
damom, black pepper, ginger 
and corianda- which grow in 
the Nilgiri Hills - the Blue 
Hills, not for away. Its vast 
warehouses with their indi- 
vidual scents attract the visi- 
tor into cooL walled court- 
yards where piles of ginger 
or black pepper are drying. 

Its trademarks are the 
enormous Chinese nets flap- 
ping in the wind like skeletal 
Giacometti sculptures. We 
arrived at lake Yembanad 
alter a -la-minute drive from 
Cochin - the last two to 
three kilometres through a 
lusciously overgrown, nar- 
row. winding road, to the 
Jetty where we were to be 
picked up by boat from Coco- 
nut Lagoon - our hotel on 
the opposite shore. 

Once the car engine was 


switched off the serenity of 
the place became tangible. 
The bougainvillaeas were in 
dome and kingfishers were 
actively flirting. 

1 could spend a year there, 
particularly after having 
covered a lot of ground trav- 
elling by car from Banga- 
lore. Mysore, Oaty and 
finally Cochin with some 
alarming experiences that 
are best left unravelled. 

Coconut Lagoon, studded 
with slender coconut trees, 
is built on a small Island 
with toy-sized canals and 
small decorative bridges. 
The accommodation is tradi- 
tional wooden bungalows 
with the most photogenic 
bathroom attached - this 
was arranged as a small gar- 
den with a banana tree In 
the middle. 

I n the middle of the 
gardens, there is a 
beautiful restaurant 
under the roof of a 
converted traditional 
temple. But the restaurant's 
architecture and obvious 
charm were not its prime 
merits. The food was. 
Starting with breakfast the 
most mouthwatering masala 
dosas were made to order. 

Sugary fresh coconut so 
heavenly scented that it 
would make Issey Miyake 
green with envy; golden- 
fleshed papaya and freshly 
squeezed coconut juice gave 
a delicious kick to the day. 
The hotel has an underlying 
tendency towards healthy 
living with its renowned 
Ayurvedic centre and no 
alcohol permitted in its pub- 
lic spaces. 

The menu reflects this 
with a daily array of delecta- 
ble vegetable, prawn and 


fish dishes, supervised by 
the charming head chef Raju 
P.K. As for the traditional 
Ayurvedic massage with its 
mixture of special oils and 
spices, it left me smelling 
like a masala dosa from 
head to toe. 

It was here that we were 
introduced to avial. the Ker- 
alan vegetable dish which is 


made with shallots, carrots, 
potatoes, plantain, drum- 
stick beans, white pumpkin, 
anbergine, thickly grated 
coconut and jackfruit seeds, 
when in season - which is 
from March for about three 
months. Delicious prawn 
curries and creamy Gsb moli 
are made with fleshy sear 
fish - a kind of white tuna. 


Prawn coconirt fry 

Kerala's cuisine almost vegetarian ctffslne bid Includes fish 
and prawns as these abound, In the region. Prawn coconut 
fry is found everywhere. The aroma which epitomises . 
Kara lan cooking is cuny leaves and fresh grated coconut . 
Curry leaves can be obtained fresh or semi-dried from Aslan 
sbope and they last for rmxrths, partkxjlariy tf they are _ 
spread out and left to dry! ' *■' : 

4 tbs groundnut ofl;1 tap mustard seeds; 1 meefiura 
onion, peeled and finely chopped: 3 doves garfitv peeled;, 
and crushed; 5cm fresh ginger, peeled and grated; 2. - 
green IiMMes, txtouned; seeded and finely chopped; 1 
tbs ground coriander; % tsp chilli powder; % tap ground 
turmeric; 6-7 curry leaves; salt; SOOg peeled raw prawns 
such as tiger or king prawns fit frozen, let them defrost , 
in a colander first); 4 tbs powdered coconut; 2 tbs ... 
chopped coriander leaves for garnish 

Heat oil - in Kerala this was coconut oil - add the mustard 
seeds and swirl around urrtiLthey start to crackle. Turn heat . 
down. Add onions and chillies and, 1-2 minutes later, ginger, 
and garfle. As soon as It becomes aromatic add ali but the-;-. 

last three Ingredients with half a cupful of water. 

Simmer tmtfl toe water has evaporated and the eft-separates 
from the spices. . ' ... ' \V 

Add prawns and the coconut, mbc n^' and simmer for 5-7, . 
minutes, adding a little water if needed; blit it shouM be. 
fairly dry. Sprinkle over the coriander leavestofinlsh, ;* 

Undoubtedly though, the a general helper. All three 
most important experience .smile., . 

was our trip through the The engine starts, Aishok! 
maze of the exotic canals on the captain, sits at the front 
a Kettnvallom, a magnlfl- with a black umbrella to pro- 
cent, curved, wooden boat, tect him from the sun, we sit 
one of Lhe original rice cam- in the utopian open-air liv- 
ers, which we watched being ing room. Life unfolds itself 
loaded. with cinematic precision. 

Kerala is called the rice Cartier-Bresson would 
bowl of India and this is have had to put in overtime 
obvious from the paddy- ■ here. A young girl shyly 
fields glimpsed through washing her hair in the 
coconut and banana trees as canal, a man brushing his 
one glides along the canals, teeth, further down a group 
An open-air deck with of boys frolicking in the 
bamboo furniture acted as a water. Slender women in 
Iiving-cum -dining room. In vividly coloured floating gar- 
the middle of the boat, at its ments. veritable birds of par- 
widest part, is the comfort- adise, wave at us. 
able bedroom and bathroom Other traffic glides quietly 
and at the back the kitchen, past; an unadorned canoe 
On board there is a crew of rowed by two young women, 
three, the captain, a chef and is carrying large al uminium 


Jugs full of drinking water, 
to be distributed to house- 
holds; elsewhere a sadhu fig- 
ure, in the smallest passible 
canoe, in a robe of vivid 
orange. Its folds occasionally 

^atrihmp flip g un 

As tea was cleared. Bijou 
Anthony set to work prepar- 
ing lunch in his minuscule 
but extremely efficient 
kitchen at the back of the 
boat. There was our man's 
kingdom. And the fun for me 
begins as an unprecedented 
culinary exploration, into 
Keralnn cooking starts to 
unfold. 

For lunch, he is preparing 
prawn coconut Cry, avial, 
cabbage KeraJan style - his 
mother's recipe - rice and a 
t hinnis h dhdL Babu, his 
helper, is swiftly chopping, 
trimming and peeling vege- 
tables while Bijou prepares 
his spices. 

Malayalam, the traditional 
language of Kerala flying 
back and forth between the 
two, is so melodious It 
sounds dike singing. . th his 
small gleaming pans -.the 
spices start to sizzle and 
sputter while the vegetables 
for the avial are boiling. 

The tantalising aromas 
seem to acquire an unprece- 
dented strength and pres- 
ence in this landscape. Bijou 
smiles at my questions and 
explains everything 
patiently. 

We have left the canals 
and are gliding towards the 
middle of a vast lake where 
we anchor for lunch. With 
the engine of£ it is all bands 
on deck. White tablecloths 
are draped over our table 
and the show begins. 

As we try the food we 
realise that we have hit Lhe 
jackpot of culinary 


excellence. The aromas of 
ginger and coconut are 
beguiling. Even the 
kingfish ers are attracted by 
the divine smells. What is 
there going to be for dinner? 
It is like Christmas. I can 
hardly wait 

Soon we are off on our 
travels. One never tires of 
watching the world from 
such a privileged position. 
We go to Aleppey. A small 
noisy, colourful town. How 
idyllic it must have been. 30 
years ago. 

Our destination is the 
local market, where Bijou 
guides us and explains the 
merits and characteristics of 
the various exotic 
vegetables. I get very excited 
at the sight of banana 
flowers and ask him if he 
could cook them for us. 

We return to our boat 
loaded with fresh spices, 
vegetables, fruit and beer. 
As we set off into the sunset, 
the aromas start to rise from 
the kitchen again. 

./ There is. a, different prawn 
and coconut curry, iKdralan 
roast chicken. .Keralan fish 
curry with green mango as a 
souring agent, banana 
flower and coconut 
casserole, Keralan-style 
tomato fry and, finally, 
Kashmiri pulaa which is a 
vegetable pulaa. 

By the time a golden moon 
takes its place amid the 
other glittering stars of the 
evening performance, we are 
anchored in the middle of a 
lake and only the very 
distant chanting from a 
Hindu temple is to be heard 
while the culinary stars of 
the evening meal are 
paraded by a very proud and 
smiling Bijou Anthony, the 
glittering star of our trip. 


A world of lust, 
suspicion and 
glorious reward 

Giles MacDonogh sniffs around for clues when he 
enters the secret world of the truffle dealer 


G uy .iullicn. ihn 
chef, appeared in 
the dininq room in 
the pause before 
dessert. The menu suggested 
a chestnut charlotte. Now he 
was proposing a truffle ice. 
Wo aU cheered. Tull of bun- 
hamie from our dinner, and 
copious amounts of old Tri- 
castin mini 1 - “Yes, come on. 
truffle ice cream - . 

1 thought he was joking, 
but pudding was a ionq time 
in coming, and when it did. 
it was a vanilla ice with a lot 
of black flecks in it: truffle 
ice cream. It was rather 
good. 1 noted Julhcn had 
used vers little sugar. 

It was tile culmination of 
one of the best meals 1 had 
eaten all year. Wo were at Lj 
B eaugraviere in Mnndraqun. 
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not far from Orange in Prov- 
ence. a restaurant with a leg- 
endary wine list, and a repu- 
tation for knowing just what 
to do with the local truffles, 
k had begun with truffle 
soup with wild mushrooms. 
They wore cooked in duck 
stock under a flaky pastry 
lit!. You broke the lid and 
the most truly divine aromas 
came out. More than 30 
Frenchmen were instantly 
reduced to silence - the very 
rarest of feats. 

T hat course was hard 
to beat. A little 
pastry chausson 
appeared filled with 
foie qra: and traffics: mine 
slightly charred at the edges. 
Then came surae delicious 
fillet with a fat slice of truf- 
fle on top. flanked by a 
mousselme of cauliflower. 

That left cheese, Surely he 
could not get truffles into 
the cheese. He could. A big 
slice of ripe brie was brought 
□n. It had been cut in two 
and lined with (rallies. 

This memorable meal was 
the high point to a winter 
weekend. It was the truffle 
fair in Grignan. a pretty 
town in northern Provence 
famed for the castle where 
the belle lettriste Madame dc 
SOiiguc lived at the end of 
her life. The French Revolu- 


tionaries pulled the original 
chateau down. Earlier this 
century, a munificent enthu- 
siast put it back together 
again. 

Our first labour was to 
find the right wine for the 
truffles. It had to be a Tricas- 

tin. Forget Perigord, this 
region produces upwards of 
60 per cent of French 
truffles. A tasting was held 
first thing on Saturday 
morning. A couple of dozen 
wines were lined up. then a 
truffle was brought in. I felt 
a bit like a dog who is given 
a scent and told to track it 
down. 

It is hard to describe the 
smell of a truffle: there is 
something literally earthy 
about it - it smells a bit like 
fresh spermatozoa, but with 
nuances of cabbages, onions, 
chives and raspberries. 

You may find that out- 
landish, but the reason the 
sow likes truffles, they say, 
is because they remind her 
of the smell of a boar's sex- 
ual organs. 

We set to, and an hour or 
so later were decided that 
Luc Comillon's pure Syrah 
red from the Domaine de 
Saint Luc was the winner. 
We were good dogs and had 
our reward: the truffle was 
cut Into little bits for us to 
eat. Raw, like that, it was 



Woof, woof: uncovering the unmbftsfoable aroma of a truffle 


like munching on a clod of 
highly pungent black soiL 

We went to the truffle 
market in Richerenches 
nearby. It was not like any 
market i had seen before. It 
was intended for the bro- 
kers. The general public was 
just about tolerated. Three 
categories of sub-humanity 
were not: policemen, tax 
inspectors and journalists. 

The truffle hunters stood 
in front of the boots of their 
cars, behind them you could 
see plastic bags filled with 
tbe same brown-black clods 
which had been brought out 
that morning. The smell was 
everywhere. As I pried, the 
hatches closed, but once or 
twice I was given a price: 
"Mille quoin!" they barked. 

That may have seemed 
steep, but tbe price had 


dropped by half from earlier 
that week; the restaurateurs 
and grocers had laid in their 
stock for a holiday week. A 
truffle Is fresh food. They 
needed to sell the rest 
quickly before they went 
spougey. 

One old boy mistook me 
for a broker and started 
showing me his truffles. I 
went along with it far a 
while, but I was restrained 
from buying there and then. 
It is an accepted practice in 
the specialised market to 
weight the tubers with earth 
and small stones and to mix 
in some summer truffles or 
musky bmmales. 

A broker does not expect 
to get more than two-thirds 
or the amount in tuber 
melanosporum. The duds he 
sells to the canners, who sell 


them cm to the general pub- 
lic. 

Malpractices of this sort 
are legion in a world which 
is impossible to police. No 
one knows how many truf- 
fles a man harvests from his 
truffiere and how much 
money he makes from the 
sale. The growers would like 
to keep it that way. 

We stopped for a simple 
“peasant" lunch with Henri 
Bour at tbe Domaine de 
Grangeneuve. The Bours are 
bard-working pieds-noirs. 
former colonists from North 
Africa. After independence 
they shook up sloppy wine- 
making all over the south of 
France and Boor's mother, 
Odette, was the first person 
to market the wines of Tri- 
castin. The Bours have 
always been among the best 


We bad oeufs brouilles aux 
traffics with Bout’s viognier. 
In the region, they believe 
while wine is better with 
this sort of dish. It is really a 
sort of heavenly scrambled 
eggs. Local faggots proved 
an excellent vehicle for 
Bout’s reds. 

We had an appointment 
with Dan ton - a champion 
black labrador. He dug up 
some truffles for us in the 
gardens of the Chateau. de 
Grignan. Like other truffle 
hounds, he was not given a ! 
treat until he had unearthed ! 
a truffle. 

This theme was further 
developed at a public lecture 
given in the castle, where it 
became clearer how the 
farming of truffles was actu- 
ally carried ouL 

These days truffle-hunters 


stay out of tbe woods. They 
own truff&res planted with 
the oaks and other vegeta- 
tion the root needs to 
develop. These can take 10 to 
20 years to produce a crop. 
When the truffles are ready 
the grass dies around the 
oak. That is the moment to 
send in the dog. 

They are jealously 
guarded. One or the lecturers 
was Pierre Sogno. novelist, 
vigneron and truffle-hunter. 
His Le Serre-aux-truffes is 
about jealousy and murder 
in the world of Trlcastin 
truffles. 

It was Sunday morning. I 
had eaten truffles in every 
way imaginable, but I had 
bought none. Fortunately, 
there was a a market for the 
general public in Grignan. 
The price was FFr2.300 
(£23lj. but you had a greater 
assurance of getting the real 

thing - less earth and peb- 
bles. 

I picked a couple of fine 
specimens and stuffed them 
In my pocket, in the airport, 
on the aircraft and on the 
way home by underground 
in London. I was amused to 
see my neighbours shy away 
in horror from the scent of 
this “foretaste of paradise”. 

■ Information: La Beau- 
gravtere. Let 00 33 90 40 82 54, 
£35 a head, ; the Domaine de 
Saint Luc has no British 
importer. teL 75 98 11 51: the 
Domaine de Grangeneuve is 
available from Asda, the UK 
supermarket chain. 
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F ondues and Switzer- 
land are inseparable. 
Fondues are also 
synonymous with 
feelings of acute nausea, bil- 
iousness and disgust. A lot 
of people do not like fondue. 
A lot of people are scared of 
them and avoid them lik e 
the plague. Fondues are an 
acquired taste. 

An Austrian chef based in 
Switzerland is now offering 
the world's first and - I am 
almost certain - only, aver- 
sion therapy course in fon- 
due. He is hoping that he 
can cure those who suffer 
from this dish. He offers a 
hill appreciation and deeper 
understanding of the centu- 
ries-old alpine speciality. 

Robert Jagisch, who 
trained in Vienna and 
Lucerne, runs the popular 
Trutz mountain restaurant 
above the ski resort of St 
Moritz. It is attached to the 
five-star Suvretta House 
hotel 

“If you don’t like a fondue 
made in St Moritz you never 
will” explains Jagisch. “It is 
the home of fondue. When 
people think of a fondue 
they often think, of a curd- 
ling, oozing, unattractive 


How to get over a hatred of fondue 

Kevin Pilley takes an aversion course in one of Switzerland's most fashionable watering holes 


mess. We teach our patient s 
how to make an authentic 
haute cuisine fondue.” 

Aided by restaurant direc- 
tor Sylvia Jeuch. Jagisch 
shows his pupils how to 
reach perfection. He says: “It 
is easy. The secret is in the 
choice of cheeses. They must 
be a coarsely grated mixture 
of Appenzeller. Greyezer and 
the Freiburger Vacherin 
monastery cheese. 

“Other combinations are 
too sickly and overwhelm- 
ing. That is why so many 
people are put off and so 
many people have bad expe- 
riences with fondues. By 
adding fresh boletus you can 
water down the fondue. It 
must be smooth and never 
curdle. 

“A fondue should be 
stirred during heating and 
eating. If it curdles, it should 
be removed and beaten over 
a gentle heat. There should 
be a golden crust In the bot- 
tom of the pot. This is called 


la (route or la retigeuse. This 
is the best bit." 

The Fifth St Moritz Gour- 
met Festival started yester- 
day and continues until next 
Saturday. Paul Bocuse, the 
celebrated French chef with 
colleague Roger Verge, will 
join 10 other leading chefs 
showing off their skills and 
revealing their culinary 
secrets. 

Suvretta House will host 
Gualtiero Marches! from 
Erbusco in Venice. The New 
Delhi Hyatt Regency. Cote- 
berg’s Restaurant Sjomagasi- 
net, Germany's Deldeshei- 
mer Hof. the Osaka Hilton 
and Bangkok Regent will all 
be represented by their mas- 
ter chefs. Roland Johri, of 
John's Talvo, in Champfer, 
near St Moritz, is the Swiss 
chef. A gourmet finale will 
take place on the ski resort’s 
lake on Saturday. There will 
also be a talk from Hans 
Eckart Rubesamen. the Ger- 
man food writer. The theme 
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or the St Moritz food festival 
is “Different cuisines and 
different philosophies”. 

Jagisch will not be taking 
part in the fine eating 
events, which include a five- 
course gourmet safari where 
by each course is taken in a 
different hotel or restaurant 
and cooked by a different 
chef. But he will be busy in 






his two kitchens feeding 
hungry skiers and fondue 
sceptics. He also runs the 
award-winning Chasselas 
restaurant, which is part of 
Suvretta House. 

He is intent on demystify- 
ing the fondue. “The fondue 
is part and parcel of the 
Swiss culinary heritage, like 
rostl, raclette and air-drfed 


Bimdnerfleisch. Most people 
have an irrational fear of 
fondues and suffer from the 
delusion that they are foul 
tasting. But they have never 
had a proper one.” 

Swiss-Germans frequently 
have peppermint tea with 

fondue. But Jagisch is from 
the old school. “The Kirsch 
is all important You cannot 
make a fondue with Swiss 
cherry Kirsch. either as an 
aperitif or an ingredient, or 
preferably, both. A coup du 
milieu or small glass of 
Dettling is imperative." 
Dettiing distills only Kirsch. 
Two-thirds of all Kirsch pro- 
duced is used in cooking. 
"Kirsch can make or break a 
fondue,” says Jagisch. 

Jurgen Henninger who 
works for Mercedes-Benz in 
Milllheim, Germany, was 
miraculously cured of his 
aversion. He says: “I came to 
St Moritz hating fondues. 
Robert made me confront 
my fear over lunch. I left not 


quite loving it, but not hat- 
ing it so much. 1 am cer- 
tainly not as scared of fon- 
dues as I used to be.” 

Those who still suffer will 
need to avert their eyes from 
the following recipe: 

FONDUE 

I clove of garlic 2dl white 
wine; 400g cheese coarsely 
grated (the mixture of the 
cheeses is the most impor- 
tant part: at the Trutz. it is 
a mixture of Appenzeller, 
Freiburger Vacherin and 
Greyezer cheese): lOg corn- 
flour (Maizena); 4c] Kirsch; 
freshly ground pepper; 
gronnd nutmeg: bread cut 
into little squares. 

Rub the inside of the fondue 
pot (called a caquelon) with a 
clove of garlic or crush the 
garlic and put it in the pot. 
Add the cheese and wine 
and bring to the boil, stir- 
ring constantly. Blend the 
cornflour with the Kirsch 
and add to the mixture. Con- 


Where to 
find good 
Irish food 

And it's not as simple as visiting 
Dublin, says Nicholas Lander 




I travelled to Dublin with 
one aim. to eat the best 
Irish produce cooked by 
the capital’s top chefs. 
But, in spite of a plethora of 
busy restaurants and cafes, 
this was not to prove as easy 
as It sounded. 

I had been warned that 
this would be the case and 
given a succinct explanation 
as to why by Declan Ryan, 
proprietor of Arhuthus 
Lodge, Cork. Ryan has been 
a distinguished chef for 20 
years and is a man with a 
prodigious appetite. He said: 
“Ebere is a fantastic self-con- 
fidence in Dublin at the 
moment bnt it has been 
-.-entirely appropriated by the 
chefs,notih6 producers. The 
chefs seem preoccupied with 
Cal-Ital cooking [the fusion 
of California and Italian cui- 
sine] and it is very difficult 
to get away from this.” 
fin route to eat Michael 
‘ Martin’s food at The Tea 
Room in The Clarence Hotel, 
an exciting combination of a 
highly talented chef in a chic 
location on the banks of the 
Liffey, I passed a bustling 
bistro where the dally spe- 


A white 
souffle of 
Swiss cheeses 
roasted in 
golden cream 
looked like a 
glistening 
puffball 

dais bailed to include a sin- 
gle Irish ingredient 

The Tea Room, in a hotel 
owned by the pop group U2, 
with its high ceiling, dim 
lighting and stunning cen- 
tral' flower display, exudes 
fashionableness. At either 
aid of the room are small 
mezzanine floors, one hold- 
ing the bar, the other several 
tables. 

From the moment the four 
■ different br eads and rolls are 
served, Martin’s culinary 
-pedigree is obvious. He has 
cooked at some of England's 
finest restaurants, including 
La Tante Claire and Chez 
' Men in London and at Gid- 
leigh Park, Devon, when 
Shaun Hill was chef. The 
range of flavours, textures 
and colours that emanated 
from his kitchen was 
defightfoL ■ 

A white soufffe of Swiss 
cheeses roasted in golden 
cream looked like a . giant 
glistening puffball while a 
dish described as hash 
brown ■•of truffle. risotto and 
paimesan^ bitter celeriac and 
grilled scallop towered above 
the plate like a featherKgbt 
bird’s nest before exuding a 
panoply of flavours. 

X* chose new season’s cab- 
bage,; that accompanied a 
stunhmg crab rostl but was 
let by., bland, roast 

cured salmon. Sadly, the 


HAVANA CIGARS 

O.v i.w ic -C 



;| Colemans F;nl Cigar Shop jj 


l management of The Tea 
: Room is out of kilter with 
' the quality of the cooking. 

Depressing, for me at least, 
r was the overall experience. 
Service is too cool, too 
impersonal and the empha- 
sis on design is so excessive 
that it becomes intrusive. 

The heavy, obviously 
expensive salt and pepper 
shakers are indistinguish- 
able from one another and 
consequently impractical; 
for some inexplicable reason 
the waiting staff are 
instructed not to put the 
knives flat on the table but 
irritatingly on their spine, 
and the wine list, particu- 
larly for whites, is so poor 
that we chose a red - 
Pesquera 1994 keenly priced 
at I£22 - with our first 
course. 

Top quality Irish produce, 
however, was in abundance 
at the Temple Bar food mar- 
ket which operates on Satur- 
days only. Wedged in by a 
photographic gallery, the 
Irish Film Centre, the Eden 
restaurant and II Baccaro, 
an authentic looking osterla, 
are a dozen stalls which 
offer Irish cheeses, wonder- 
ful bread, organic meat and 
vegetables. 

Our thirst stimulated, we 
repaired to The Porter House 
in Parliament Street, to 
drink from their extensive 
range of stouts brewed by 
Ireland's emerging micro- 
breweries, most unforgetta- 
bly a glass of rich, creamy 
Wrasslere XXXX. The menu 
there is an accessory to the 
beer and includes crab 
claws, steaks and burgers. 

Over another drink - well 
this was Dublin - I eventu- 
ally got the word I had been 
waiting for. The place to go 
for the very freshest ingredi- 
ents and particularly won- 
derful fish, a friend of a 
friend explained, is Cavis- 
tons In Sandy cove, 10 stops 
south of the city centre on 
the DART (Dublin’s rapid 
transport system). 

1 was told to book early, 
which I did, phoning at 9am 
to secure the last table at 
their 1.30pm sitting (the 
other two are at 12 and 3pm). 

Cavistons occupies two 
adjacent shops in Sandy- 
cove’s high street with large 
papier mache fish (red snap- 
per, I thought) hanging in 
both windows. The shop on 
the left sells fish at the back 
and everything that grows 
under the Irish sun at the 
front The nine-table restau- 
rant is a fish-lover’s dream. 

The six starters and main 
courses incorporate the obvi- 
ous, such as a thick, pungent 
crab soup, mussels with gar- 
lic and white wine, and the 
more recherche baked oys- 
ters with a coriander and 
parsley pesto or seared scal- 
lops with roasted red pepper 
and . saffr on. Freshness and 
generosity were exemplified 
by my main course, simply 
described as baked brifl an 
the bone with a herb butter. 
What arrived was an entire 
ioin fish, one that 1 am 
sure gave as much pleasure 
to the fisherman as it - did 
to me. 

■ The Tea Room, The Clar- 
ence, 6-3 Wellington Quay, 
Dublin 2, tel: 670-9000, fax 
670-7800, Closed Sat and Sun 
htnclu Cavistons, 59 Glas- 
thule Road, Sandycooe, teh 
2809120, fax 2844054. Open 
Tues-Sat hmch only. 
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Spuds to the left, spuds to the right: a Territorial of the Queen’s Westminster Rifles on cookhouse duty. That’s how it was done in 1939 


Cookery 


Up off the couch . . . 

. . . and in to the kitchen. Philippa Davenport celebrates Potato day 


J ust as we find our- 
selves in greatest need 
of comfort foods in the 
UK, Potato day makes 
its timely appearance. 
For years the potato 
held pride of place as 
Britain’s staple starch, along 
with our daily bread. A pas- 
sion for pasta, polenta and 
rice intervened, and these 
foods still hold sway In some 
circles. But in our heart of 
hearts, bread and potatoes 
are what most Britons crave. 
And, as we return to our 
culinary roots, the taste for 
good bread and potatoes of 
quality seems to be in the 
ascendancy. 

Recognition is dawning of 
the importance of bio-diver- 
sity and the dangers of 
monoculture. Greater con- 
cern about die origins of the 
foods on our plates is step- 
i ping up Interest in organics. 

: Above alL growing numbers 
are deli ghting in the discov- 
ery that the single word 
potato embraces a multitude 
of flavours and textures. 

Increasingly, shops are 
selling potatoes by named 
variety, no longer anony- 
mous reds, whites, baking 
and new. Most British green- 
grocers, health food and 
farm shops now offer at least 
three different named variet- 
ies at any one time. Consis- 
tently though, the biggest 
and best selection I have 
seen is at Waitrose, the UK 
supermarket chain. 

There, favourite old variet- 
ies such as Golden Wonder. 
Record and Pink Fir Apple 
are often to be found in sea- 
son, and. rarely still Kerr’s 
Pink. British Queen. Arran 
Victory and (just recently) 
Red Duke of York have been 
reintroduced to the commer- 
cial market 

This cornucopia is thanks 
in do small measure to the 


efforts of Alan Wilson, 
agronomist and author of an 
illustrated guide The Story 
of the Potato. Wilson is one 
of this country's greatest 
potato enthusiasts and most 
vigorous campaigners in 
extending potato awareness 
among gardeners, cooks, din- 
ers and shopkeepers alike. 

I should not be surprised 
to see him sporting a potato 
flower in his buttonhole on 
Potato day. So popular has 
the day proved since its 
inauguration a few years ago 
that this year’6 event is 
extended to a three-day 
weekend. 

This year’s will be held 
from February 8 to 8. organ- 
ised by the ffenry Doubleday 
Research Association and 
sponsored by Waitrose, at 
Ryton Organic Gardens near 
Coventry. (Tel 01203-303517, 
fax 01203-699229.) 

Day one, Friday, will be 
exclusive to potato farmers 
and breeders and will 
include a seminar on the 
subject of conversion to 
organic potato production. 
Day two is for members of 
the Henry Doubleday associ- 
ation and day three is for the 
Royal Horticultural Society 
and the public. 

The programme on both 
days opened to amateur gar- 
deners will include a num- 
ber of short talks on, for 
example, the history of the 
potato and its cultivation, 
the revival of old varieties, 
potato research, and the best 
organic potato growing tech- 
niques. There will be Potato 
Question Times, cookery 
demonstrations, tours of 
Ryton Gardens, and the 
chance to tuck in to a potato 
lunch in HDRA’s award-win- 
ning cafe restaurant 

Last but not least there 
will be the opportunity to 
buy seed potatoes. This year. 


as last more than 100 variet- 
ies will be on offer. Last 
year, sales exceeded 3.400. 
This year, the figure is 
expected to soar and extra 
supplies of seed potatoes will 
be made available accord- 
ingly. 

An event of this kind is a 
revelation and a fun fest. 
You do not need to be a gar- 
dener to benefit. 1 think of it 
as a greedy opportunity to 
taste, talk and learn a little 
more about the tuber from 
the Americas that we have 
adopted as our own. 



POTATOES A LA 
GRECQUE 

This goes well with plain 
grilled fish, chicken wings or 
rabbit, when it will serve six. 
but I am more inclined to 
serve it simply with a water- 
cress, chicory and lambs let- 
tuce salad on the side at 
lunchtime, when four people 
will happily finish the lot 

1 to 1.25kg floury pota- 
toes; Z medium ear 2 small 
garlic doves; 1 teaspoon fen- 
nel seed; 4 tablespoons plus 
1 teaspoon freshly squeezed 
lemon juice; 4 tablespoons 
plus 1 teaspoon olive oil; 4 
tablespoons stock or water. 

Chop the garlic finely and 
crash the fenne coarsely 
with pestle and mortar. Put 
both ingredients into a large 
mixing bowl. Add a little 
salt, plenty of pepper and 2 


tablespoons each lemon juice 
and olive oil 

Peel the potatoes and slice 
them thinly into the bowl. 
Mix everything well (bands 
are best) to anoint the slices 
and distribute the flavour- 
ings evenly. Then transfer 
tbe potatoes to a shallow 
baking or gratin dish, prefer- 
ably made of earthenware. 

Pour the stock or water 
into the corner of tbe dish, 
and drizzle any dressing 
remaining in the mixing 
bowl over the potatoes. Bake 
uncovered at 200°C (400°F) 
gas mark 6 for 30 minutes. 
Stir and turn tbe potatoes, 
then drizzle an extra tea- 
spoon each of oil and lemon 
juice over the top. Bake 
for a further 45 minutes or 
until tbe potatoes feel per- 
fectly tender to the point of 
a knife and tbe surface is 
pale gold. 

CELERIAC TEMPTATION 
(Serves three) 

The Swedish speciality 
known as Jansonns' Tempta- 
tion Is a regular in my 
potato recipe repertoire. 
Now. given my enthusiasm 
for celeriac, I have come up 
with this variation on the 
theme. Like the original, it is 
rich and comforting, best 
served with a clean green 
salad (no vinaigrette dress- 
ing), at lunchtime on a day 
when you plan a brisk walk 
in the afternoon. 

500g celeriac (trimmed 
and peeled weight); 25g to 
30g batten 1 garlic clove; 
1% tins salt anchovy fillets 
canned in olive oil; 200 ml . 
double or whipping cream; 2 
tablespoons milk; 2 tables- 
poons chopped flat-leaf 
parsley. I 

Use half tbe butter to | 
grease a 22cm to 24cm shal- ' 
low round baking dish, pref- 
erably made of earthenware. I 


Barely melt the rest of the 
butter. Drew it away from 
the heat and add tbe parsley 
and finely chopped or 
crushed garlic. 

Grate the celeriac into the 
thinn est possible battens by 
using long strokes on the 
coarsest blade of an old- 
fashioned box grater. Put 
half the celeriac into the but- 
tered dish, season gener- 
ously with pepper and driz- 
zle with garlic and parsley 
butter. 

Lay the anchovy fillets 
criss-cross fashion on top. 
Grind on more pepper and 
cover with the rest of the 
shredded celeriac. Press 
down lightly with a potato 
masher. Stir tbe milk into 
the cream and pour the 
amalgam evenly over the 
celeriac. Drizzle on oil from 
the canned anchovies. 

Bake at 200‘C to 225“C 
(400’F to 425°Fj gas mark 6 
to 7 for 35 minutes. Reduce 
temperature to I5(PC (325®$*) 
gas mark 3 and bake for 15 
minutes more until tbe vege- 
table is quite tender and 
beginning to brown. Switch 
off the oven but leave the 
dish in the heat for 10 to 15 
minutes before serving. 


tinue stirring and bring back 
to the boil again. Season 
with pepper and nutmeg, 
then serve. 

During tbe meal, tbe fon- 
due should continue to sim- 
mer. Always stir well so it 
remains smooth. 

■ If you live m the UK and 
tcauld like to change the reci- 
pes, or try a different cheese 
mixture, call Cheeses of Srcit- 
zerland, 6 South Bar, B an- 
bury. Oxon OX 16 SAA and 
ask u'hat produce can be 
obtained in the UK. 

RACLETTE 

Push a chunk of tender 
young cheese (raclette 
cheese if available) on a fire- 
proof plate towards the fire. 
As soon as the cut surface 
liquefies, scrape the melted 
cheese mass with a large 
knife on a plate. Sprinkle 
with freshly ground pepper 
and eat immediately with 
some potatoes boiled in their 
skins and some gher kins and 
pickled onions. 

The cheese must not be 
allowed to go cold. 

■ Suvretta House St Moritz 

can be contacted on S321132 
and fax 8338524. £-mai7; 
suvrctiahouse.ijcompunet.ch 


Appetisers 

Last 

call 

for 

Lunch 


T he FT's 1998 

Lunch for a Fiver 
(£7.50 and £10) 
promotion (UK 
readers only) comes to an j 
end on Friday. A full hst 
of the more than 450 
restaurants participating 
are available on our 
website http:// 
www.FT.com/lunch to 
which must be added Nine 
Golden Square, W1 and 
Justin de Blank 
Restaurant, Wl and 78 St 
Vincent . Glasgow. 

More than 5,000 reader 
questionnaires were 
received after the first 
week and details of tbe 
winners, the amount 
raised for our nominated 
charity. Save the 
Children, plus a full 
round-up will be in the FT 
Weekend post Budget 
edition in the UK, on 
Saturday March 21. 

Nicholas Lander 

■ Tbe Duero valley, 
upriver of port country 
and north-west of Madrid, 
is one of the most exciting 
sources of age- worthy red 
wine. Look out for the 
new Abadia Retuerta in 
Sardon de Duero. where 
wines of thrilling 
potential are being 
groomed for release by 
Pascal Del beck. 
ex-Chateau Ausone. The 
Beaujolloid version 
Primlcia 1996 is £5.99 at 
Gragg Blossom of London. 

Most Exciting 
Newcomer to the well 
established Ribera del 
Duero region, however, is 
undoubtedly Dominio de 
Pingus. 

UK agent Corney & 
Barrow of London ECl 
(0171-251 4051) is just 
about to offer its 
minuscule allocation of 

the 1995 and 1996 
vintages, along with 
slightly more generous 
quantities of the second 
wine. La Flor de Pingus 
1996, well worth the offer 
price of £14.95 a bottle. 

Prices of Dominio de 
Pingus are still being 
calculated, but are likely 
to be less than the £L 020 
asked by Farr Vintners of 
London SWl (0171-821 
2000) for each of the 22 
cases of 1995 Dominio 
they have acquired 
outside conventional 
distribution channels. 

Janas Robinson 

m C>tus Todiwala, chef 
at Cafe Spice Namaste, 
will be putting on a 
£30-for-two St Valentine’s 
day menu at his newly 
opened Lavender Hill 
restaurant in Battersea, 
south London. Details and 
reservations on 0171-738 
1717. Jill James 


We Buy Bordeaux 

As cne of the UK’s top dealers ip. 
erect Bordeaux, we pay top prices for Classed Grcwrns. 
Contact Susie De Paoiis now on O' 7 1-727 6346. 

We Sell Bordeaux 

To ensure your priority copy oi cur current tine wine list 
coil Rebecca Hayes cn C171 -727 6846 
or fax 017 t -727 7133. 

lohn Armit Wines 

W 5 Roycitv Studios 105 Lancaster Road London W111AF 
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TRAVEL 


Take the massage 


leave the croissants 


S omething called 
I>a.mas was to be 
my first taste of 
thalassotherapy 
treatment. The 
Portuguese therapist at Vfla- 
lara’s reception desk took 
my appointment card and 
smiled at my puzzlement: 

“Oh is very good. You 

come with me.” 

Five minutes later, I was 
lying on a couch while Ana, 
another therapist, painted 
my back with a heated 
greenish-grey mixture of 
mud and algae. Then she 
covered it with plastic and 
switched on the infra-red 
lamp. 

As the warmth penetrated 
my knotted muscles, I began 
to feel as if I was floating 
away - an appropriate sen- 
sation in a health resort 
which specialises in thalas- 
sotherapy. From the Greek 
for “sea*', this uses sea-water 
and its natural derivatives, 
such as seaweed and mud, to 
detoxify and revitalise. The 
French have decreed that 
only a spa within 500 metres 


Sandra Carpenter tries a health resort in Portugal 


of the sea can use the name; 
breathing in the ozone is 
integral to the treatment. 
Vilalara fills the bill, high on 
a clifftop on the spectacular 
south-west coast of the 
sunny Algarve, where the 
Atlantic breakers crash in, 
filling the air with the tang 
of iodine. 

First stop had been the 
medical suite, for a thorough 
health check and to work 
out an individual course of 
treatment. Guests are a 50/50 
mix- of men and women, 
ranging from stressed -out 
executives to those with 
more specific goals, such as 
weight loss, stopping smok- 
ing, or reducing cellulite. 

For these last two, Bern- 
ard Gabarel, the spa’s resi- 
dent doctor, claims a high 
success rate. Most people 
trying to kick the nicotine 
habit come in the new year, 
fulfilling resolutions. They 
get a mixture of three thera- 
pies: acupuncture (a tiny 
needle in the ear): homeo- 
pathic remedies; and exer- 
cise, coupled with deep 


wok 



Friday 13th February & Saturday 1 4th February 1998 
Indulge in a Romantic Weekend away at the highly acclaimed 
Ashdown Park Hotel, nestling in 1S6 acres of woodlands, gardens 
and lakes. This beautiful Victorian mansion offers superb leisure 
facilities, an award-winning restaurant, tine wines and elegant 
accommodation ensuring your stay is a truly memorable experience. 
Special packages are available inclusive of double accommodation. 

Valentines dinner menu, full English breakfast, morning 
newspaper, service charge and VAT. Prices from £196.00 per room, 
per night based on two people sharing. 


For information and reservations call (01^42' 8249^$ 
Ashdown Park VVvch Cross Forest Row hast Sussex KHV> SIR 




mu tranquil and msonc 
Dntiyrhtrc Country Houac. Enjoy cxcdkra 
emetic and nrefl tn the oid walled gir ri m . 
Two «by breaks available. Nomnaod as 
■One of die «■ romantic bode in Bourn’ 
and fanned in aD major prides. 


Mulock. Derbyshire DE4 SIU 
tel: 01*29 5H27VS fax: m «9 3*0*75 


) HOTEL ON 
THE PARK 


^mfOELTENHAM 

AA 3 Red Stars, 

4 Crown Deluxe, 
Egoc Ronxy 76%, 
Mkhefin 

This saull'cbic and very 
luxurious town house hotel 
provides a wonderful 


for getting to know 
one another again - the 
perfect place to pfay footsie? 
TELEPHONE: 01242 518898 


WfMdable Luxury in The /lean of London' 


Elegant «£.- Lanrloar Victorian Town home 
Hotel overlooking Hyde Park ‘ 

Double Rooms from fast £88.09 . 

• 50 Beamffkd Bedroom • Frivardy Owned 

• Ddan Unocal 6 Mtn • Gonnner Rcstaaranr * Bar 

• Private Car Park • 24 boor Room Service 

**-*♦ LONDON ELIZABETH HOTEL **** 


r ) r Lunvustcr Terrace. Ht 'dc Park. 0 2 MT Tel: i>l~ 1 -102 064] 


4% 


West Lodge Park Hotel 

4**-fro 2 AA rosettes 5 crowns 


(H81 440 8311 


Country House, 35 acres, luxury bedrooms 
Winter A Easter Breaks from £75.00 pppo 
Dinner. B&Bdoseto London & M25 
ccckfosters Road, Hadley Wood. Herts EN4 0PV 



SWOP RAT RACE FOR GIG RACE 


On Ae prirete ab-fctftd porahe of Asm fa mtf fete on on faroaA tha ody oapdBtaa 
b gigs, oflftora. ftt Sri. Explore ■ -or fed mol d ihs sepofa Uni HeteL 2 food matte. 3 
red Mstorc.tanfc cowl Hartal pod fed nfcraftm. fei 01720-422883, lex 0172M2300B. 

ISLAND HOTEL. TRJS5CO, ISLES OF SC1LLY TR24 OPC 


Hostellerie Bon Accueil 



Hotel-Restaurant (open daily) 
Excellent, finest gourmet cuisine 


Your address for a moment of pleasure and relaxation 
in an authentic 18th century chalet 


CH - 1837 Chdteau-d’Oex (Switzerland) 


Tel + 41-26-924 6320 ! Fax + 41-26-924 5126 


HIGHBULLEN 


Country House Hotel, ChittlehamhoU 


• North Devon % Secluded yet marvellous view V highly rated restaurant 

• 40en-suite rooms • in all the Impartial hotel guide# 4 Crowns Highly 
Commended • rates from £55.00 to £85.00 pppn, mciuding dfamec breakfast, 

service and VAT. • Seasonal Breaks available. 


UNLIMITED FREE GOLF ON OVR IS HOLES COURSE (PAR 67) 
10 MILES OF SALMON AND SEA TROUT FISHING 


indoor & outdoor heated pool, outdoor & INDOOR tennis, squash, croquet, 
billiards, sauna, steam room, sunbed, spa hath, indoor pulling, massage. 
Executive conferences max 20. Children o‘cr 8. 


85 acre aend-aadent woodland. Telephone 0170 540561 


Culinary information 


Healthy food can be defictous - even aetf-tndidgent By 
using haw-fat ingredients, Joano Graca, VBaiara's chef, 
has devised a series of three-course menus which keep 
the eatorie intake wefi down. ■ •• • 


A 403-caloite Umch* forexample* Includes salmon . ; * 
tartare with cfiR, roast spring iamb Portuguese s^ylei arid. 
Bavarian mulberry andldwf cream, or Jew-fat cheese. ■" 
Dinner, with Just 400 calories, begins with stuffed 

tomatoes, followed by fish symphonle (a mixlure of local 
seafood), and Iced blscutt or fruit salad. . 

To keep up the good work, toe spa sends guests home 
with a book of low-calorie recipes .which Hs dietitians . 
have devised. Currently all are in French, but a . 
dictionary of culinary terms, in the main European 
languages, is also provided. 



breathing to strengthen the 
diaphragm and chest mus- 
cles. According to' Gabarel. 
about 80 per cent are still 
not lighting up a year later. 

Cellulite is trickier, but 
many say they can see the 
effects after seven days. He 
uses applications of seaweed 
and massage - some under- 
water - to aid lymphatic 
drainage. Then electrodes 
are attached to strips placed 


HOUSE 


Luxury, serviced suites, boused m 
an attractive period building 
combining comfort, privacy and 
all aspects of personal security. 
Ideal for a business of leisure stay 


Beautiful 1.2 or 3 bedroom 
apartments available for one night 
or more. 


information I f 






MANAGER 



10 CtojwaAvrnue. Chtea. 
London. SW3JAA 


ldkpac017int4Cm FbcOI7122S3t0> 


EXMOOR 



Whitechapel 

Manor 


Sam* Mclttm. NDtvmm. EOS J 


Egon (tony 76<* Whidi? Hate CuUe 
Historic 16th Century Manor Haute. 
Hstd grade 1 with beeuHfal lerrmeai 
gardens. Ideally situated to explore 
Exmcor and the puturexfur Devon 
countryside kHS Rnsemwr nterty. 
ten than 3 hours from London. 


01769 573377 


Hots. 

Resbwations Network 



+ Discounted rates at 
15.000 hotels 
♦ Free sendee 

+ Savings up to 50% 
♦ No prepayment 


TeL 01753 733044 
Far 01753 672560 



Discover a 
secret haven in 
the heart of 


Belgravia 


For information on our 
Special Weekend and 
Winter rares. 
please contact: 


The Haikin 

Halkin Street, Belgravia, 
London SW1X7DJ 


Tel: 0171-333 1000 
Fax: 0171-333 1100 



over problem areas. When I 
tried it, the electric current 
tickled, but not unpleas- 
antly. 

Most people come for a 
week or 10 days, some just to 
relax, others for the separate 
beauty programme. As well 
as being a thalassotherapy 
centre, Vilalara is a member 
of the Small Luxury Hotels 
of the World group: it has 
five outdoor pools, a lake. 


waterfalls ami twnnia courts. 
and guests have included 
Jacques Chirac and the Gri- 
maldis of Monaco. 

The private beach, down 
ill steps - “That’s your car- 
diovascular workout for the 
day,” says hotel manager 
WHfried Royer - has a bar 
and offers water sports. 

The food - Including 
freshly caught fish and lots 
of local wine in menus 
.described as “gourmet” or 
“dietetic” (400 calories for 
three courses) - was deli- 
cious. One very overweight 
b usinessman had lost filcg 


by choosing the dietetic 
option. 

Not many guests ventured 
outside the main gates, even 
though there is a golf course 
nearby, and Cape St Vincent 
and Sagres - where Prince 
Henry set up his famous 
school of navigation in the 
15th century - are Just an 
hour’s drive away. Perhaps 
it was lack of time: my pro- 
gramme of treatments meant 
the weekend rushed past 

One, which involved 
standing against a wall and 
being bombarded with a 
high-pressure jet of water 


(first hot, then cold) to stim- 
ulate circulation, had me 
gasping, but the massages, 
by h and or by water in a 
giant Jacuzzi, left me want- 
ing more. 

And many were fun. As I 
neared the end of half an 
hour in a bathful of pulsat- 
ing bubbles. I could hear 
what seemed to be a party 
going on in the next roam. I 
asked Ana what I was miss- 
ing. “Piscina Dio&mic a," 
came the reply. ‘Your turn 
next" 

ft turned out to be an exer- 
cise session in a large. 


ligated pooL I joined same • 
doctors, memb ers of the Brit- 
' ish ^ Association of Ifcennal 
Therapy.wbobad been hold- 
■ tog their annual general 
meeting. Now,. - 7 sporting 
' brightly coloured bathing 
caps, they were. on. "the. 
receiving end of . treatment 
they vn-ight recommend to 
patients su£ferirtg ; from fbsar 

• maHan , arthritis, -asthma 

’ and exces*- weight- -*■ . . 

• .“Left kick! :Right kickl” .« 

• our Instructor/ TEas- 
ter, fasterT The wave&rose 

v as .we tried, choking with 7 
langb tnr, to remember which 
. . was left and which was.- 
right . “If only. I could pre- ", 
■ ' scribe, this on -the National . 
Health Service,” chortled 
-one consultant as he sur- 
faced- -“It would bring tfce 
1 . drugs, bfll right .’-dawn/* 

■_ -. Royer estimates- the bene- . 
fits of a course of-toalasso- 
■ -therapy can ;Iasi for six 
. months; Certainly most 
guests, like migrating birds, 
return annually. But the 
healthy food and -living had 
3 . totally unwanted effect on 
me — I managed to put 
.weight on during my short': 
stay. PeihapsIShauld have 
stuck, to the dietetic menu 
and left the croissants on the 
breakfast buffet. 

■. Sandra Carpenter, was a 
guest of Thermalid Travel, 
which arranges .health and 
- beauty holidays worldwide. A 
week at Vtiaiara posts from 
£1.183, including thalasso 
treatments, flights and full 
board. TeL- 0171-483 1898 
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Victorian maradem set in 66 acres of rich 
rolling Hampshire countryside, yet : ..• 
within easy reach of Heathrow airport, 

offers excqjtksrial short breaks. Luxurious four poster bedrooms, 
a gourmet restaurant and beautiful^ manicured gardens; crate the 
perfect retreat. ’ 
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and other invigorating activities. Fbr the less energetic, there is the 
beauty of the gardens and woodland walks. With evoungs dining 
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Collioure and the 
inspiration for 
Henri Matisse 

Nicholas Woodsworth sees the light on the coast of Catalonia 


I was idling away my 
time not long ago in 
Les Dens Gordons, a 
caffe - of mirrors and 
gilt and ornate ceiling 

friezes in Aix-en-Provence. I 
had just bought a hefty 
coffee-table .book on the 
works of Henri Matisse at 
the bookshop next door, and 
needed a coffee table on 
which to peruse it. 

. The broad marble-topped 
surfaces at Les Deux Gar- 
fons fitted the bill admira- 
bly^ and so did the atmo- 
sphere- For generations Les 
Deux Garpons has been an 
arty haunt in an arty town, 
a place attracting would-be 
paint ere, dilettantes, and 
caffe intellectuals by the 
dozen. There, In congenial 
surroundings and the dulcet 
hum of endless cerebral 
chatter, it is possible, even 
encouraged, to waste tre- 
mendous amounts of time 
and energy to no end what- 
soever. 

The -coloured plates of my 
new book were gorgeous. 
The accompanying essay. 
man y*: pages, long, made 
heavier going ['altogether. 

“Matisse's symbolic can- 
vases, a synthetic conception 
obtained by a reduction of 
all the work’s constituent 
elements prevails, these ele- 
ments are, in the still lifes, 
exaggerated to the point of 
paroxysm by the play of 
lines, of colours, of lights, 
which transform the tableau 
Into a single arabesque, as in ' 
View of CoMoum", 1 read. 

I looked at the pictures of 
Collioure. I read the text 
aggb3wfct' > such paintings, the 
wti^*a$simed me, Matisse 
“asSfghs to the' instruments 
ofpajnting the task of con- 
ferring to the surface a lay 
sacredness,' renewed." 

; Now. Ido not mind a bit of 
painterly, theoretical flim- 
flam - over-wrought concep- 
tualisation Vis the 


bread-and-butter of life in 
places like Les Deux G ar- 
sons - but renewed lay 
sacredness was too much. I 
found I was growing vexed. 

Did Matisse speak to him- 
self. or to anyone else for 
that matter. 1 asked. In such 
terms? Of course he did not. 
No painter does. Paroxysm, 
indeed, would be the only 
result. But after pages of 
dense analytical text I had to 
admit that I still did not 
know bow Matisse did look 
at the world. What was there 
in Collioure that inspired 
him to those explosively 
bright, light-filled paintings 
that soon became known as 
Pauve - wild? What gave 
rise to those canvases of 
unnaturally red beaches, 
green faces, pink seas? The 
fevered, over-coloured 
images of the small fishing 
port of Collioure at the turn 
of the century remained to 
me as mysterious as ever. 

Luckily for the boulevard- 
ier sitting in a cafe in the 
south of France there is a 
solution. Collioure is still 
there. He has only to head 
towards the Spanish border 
and. before long, cannot help 
tripping over the very motifs 
that Matisse painted. Seeing 
the interpretation that the 
artist's eye has brought to 
the scene is never less than 
delightful, and tells more 
than an armful of mono- 
graphs. I determined to see 
Collioure myself. 

Raising the ghosts of dead 
painters is never an easy 
business, so after my late- 
night arrival in the town a 
few days later, I rose early. 1 
wanted Collioure to myself - 
not always an easy thing in 
what has today become a 
much frequented resort 

But even in the half-light 
from the door-step of the 
Hotel Les Templiers I could 
see light away why Matisse 
was so drawn here - Col- 


lioure is one of the loveliest 
places on the French Medi- 
terranean coast. 

Set on a promontory of 
rocks and small bays and 
curving sand beaches, Col- 
lioure's old stone buildings 
are surrounded everywhere 
by water. So much are they 
a part of the seascqpe it is 
not clear whether the town 
belongs more to the rocky 
land or to the Mediterra- 
nean. Some 2.000 years old. 
it bas managed to maintain 
a wonderful harmony with 

The sky 
turned a rich, 
deep tone of 
blue, the sea 
turned bluer 
still. The stone 
took on a 
golden glow 

its natural surroundings. 

Leaving the shadows of 
the fortified stone walls of 
the old royal chdteau. I fol- 
lowed the quays around a 
small harbour, over a stone 
jetty, and towards the Cata- 
lan boats pulled up on to the 
curved beach of Boramar. 
Here on tbe seaside prome- 
nade the day was just begin- 
ning - sleepy waiters were 
setting out caffe tables and 
chairs, boutique-keepers 
were scrubbing doorsteps, 
and beside a great tower ris- 
ing from a gently lapping 
sea tbe doors of the church 
of Notre Dame des Anges 
were just opening. 

It was beautiful, but as 1 
crossed another curving 
beach to the chapel on the 
rocky little island of St Vin- 
cent I still could not under- 
stand the vibrant sometimes 
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violent colours in which 
Matisse bad clothed the 
town. 

But then a radiant 
southern sun rase in a clear 
sky, and slowly I began to. If 
Matisse's paintings are lumi- 
nous, full of light and bright 
primary colours, it is 
because Collioure is too. 

Van Gogh in Arles. Signac 
in St Tropez, Renoir on the 
COte d’Azur; these and 
uncounted other painters 
found the course of their 
careers radically altered fol- 
lowing encounters with 
extraordinary light and col- 
our of the Mediterranean. 
The startling hues that the 
young Matisse discovered in 
Collioure in 1905 led Him to 
an exuberant, near-obsessive 
exploration of light and col- 
our; born in grey and misty 
Picardy far to the north, he 
sometimes spoke of it as a 
“revelation” or "liberation” 
in his growth as an artist 

From the chapel of St Vin- 
cent l could see a dozen of 
the motifs and places that 
Matisse had reproduced in 
wildly exaggerated Fauve 
tones. In a short time these 
would give way to a more 
placid, decorative style, but 
expression of emotion 
through colour would 
remain a central theme 
throughout Matisse’s life. 

The sky turned a rich, 
deep toDe of blue, the sea 
turned bluer still, and the 
stone of the great fortress 
across the port took on a 
golden glow. The dome on 
the Collioure tower reflected 
a bright pink, the tiled roof 
of the church shone a bur- 
nished red. and the Catalan 
boats on tbe beach became a 
loud argument of bright 
greens, vermilions and yel- 
lows. Out to sea. the sail of a 
boat shone a dazzling wbite. 

Colours became still more 
intense as I moved on 
through the narrow streets 
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“Open Window': The startling hues that the young Matisse discovered in Coffiowe In 1905 led him to an exuberant, near-obsessive 
exploration Of tight and colour i. BWgemBn M Umy/Jonn Hoy WWinoy CcHecnon. Nn Yort. 


of Le Morfe, the old seaside 
quarter. In Matisse’s day the 
poorest fishermen used to 
daub the paint left over from 
tbeir boats on to their 
bouses, and the tradition of 
high colour remains. From 
under bougainvillaea- 
covered roofs, drainpipes 
snaked downwards in 
slashes of green. One after 
another, houses vied with 
each other for the brightest 
contrasts. When walls and 


FLIGHTS 


shutters are variously pink 
and blue, green and yellow, 
or ochre and ultra-marine, 
what chance do the poor pot- 
ted flowers on the window 
sills of Collioure stand? 

By the time 1 walked back 
to the hotel my head was 
swimming with colour. At 
breakfast it continued to 
swim, for Les Templiers is 
an even more lively artist's 
rendezvous than Les Deux 
G arsons - from its rooftop to 


its cellar every surface is 
covered with paintings. 

But over coffee and crois- 
sants I was. feeling nothing 
but equanimity. I could 
never verify that on the day 
in 1905 when Matisse had his 
wife sit for tbe celebrated 
Portrait of Madame Matisse 
her face was not really the 
bright green it is made out 
to be. 

But 1 did not mind. I 
would not^even object, in 


fact, if the man at the next 
table, an arty-looking type, 
insisted on the lay sacred- 
ness of Matisse's work. For 
just outside the door sat the 
real inspiration, bathed in 
glorious light. 

■ Nicholas Woodsworth ‘s 
stay at the Hotel Les Tem- 
pliers was arranged by bin- 
travel, specialists in tai- 
lor-made European holidays. 
Hoomgham. York. Tel 01653 
628S11. 
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A WORLD Of ELEGANT RESORTS 

VIENNA 

The Bristol - an elegant and fashionable 
meeting place with notably fine cuisine. 
3 nights from £535 p.p. including breakfast. 
EUROPE BROCHURE 

01244 897 777 


MAURITIUS 

The Residence - a new luxury resort with 
outstanding facilities set on one of (he 
, island's loveliest beaches. 7 nights from 
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01244 897 888 


CARIBBEAN 

Wacerepora and golf at the Hyatt Regency. 
Grand Cayman. 7 nights from £1380 p.p. 
Meals extra. Family villas are also available. 
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01244 897 999 
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CONCORDE 

TO BARBADOS 
14 NIGHTS FROM 

£ 4495 * 

Say at a choice of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE either to or from 
Barbados. Departures throughout the 
winter on til 25 April. 

-pri-r huei on 14 night* at The S^nJptptr 
iriih a Concorde JUghl mil .4pril and a British 
Airways Hi hM TnirriJer mum m 25 April. 
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Up Everest in my father’s footsteps 

Sally Nesbitt, daughter of John Hunt, who led the 1953 conquest, makes a special journey to the scene of a great human triump] 


F or the first time in 
nearly half a cen- 
tury we stood and 
stared at each 
other. The years 
slipped away and for a 
moment we were again two 
bewildered young girls, 
standing on the Tarmac of 
London Airport in June 1953. 

Pem-Pem. Tensing and I, 
eldest daughters of the first 
conquerors of Mount Ever- 
est, solemnly shook hands 
for the benefit of the waiting 
cameramen. This was an 
extraordinarily emotional 
moment - as it was when 
later I stood by her father's 
grave, memories tumbling 
through me. 

We sat. surrounded by 
Everest memorabilia, pic- 
tures of our fathers, Sherpa 
Tensing and John Hunt, 
leader of that first successful 
expedition. Like sisters in 
time, we delved into the 
past, showing photographs, 
comparing children, lives, 
her work as Matron at St 
Pauls School. Darjeeling. 
min e as an actress and jour- 
nalist. 

I had returned to Darjeel- 
ing where, on the day of my 
birth, my father had turned 
his eyes toward the moun- 
tain that had so dominated 
and changed our lives. 
Unlike the rest of my family. 
I had stubbornly disliked 
walking, climbing and all 
allied activities. Yet, to the 
astonishment of my friends 
and delight of my parents, 
there I was about to embark 
on those very things. 

As the Jet Airways inter- 
nal flight to Bagdogra dipped 
its wings recognition came 
like a blow. Facing me was 
the mountain that had 
stared at me from the walls 
of my childhood: Everest - a 
plume of smoke streaming 
from its peak. Emotion, 
unexpected and overwhelm- 
ing, washed over me. 

We stepped Into the dust 
and heat of the plains at 
Bagdogra to be greeted by 
Sherpa Tarchan. We boarded 
the rattling bus and drove 
through the chaos of lorries, 
rickshaws, bikes, cows and 
the seething humanity of Sil- 
iguri into the calm, lush 
jungle of the foothills of the 
Himalayas. We were to begin 



Towering achievement: from left, Sally Nesbitt, Lord Hint’s daughter, John Hunt with Sherpa Tensing and, far right, Pem-Pem Tensing 


a personal journey and. for 
once in my life, before it was 
too late. I was to follow in 
my father's footsteps. 

The journey to Darjeeling 
followed the green tumbling 
Teesta river, up through 
jungle bung wit b trailing 
vines. Brown monkeys lined 
the increasingly sharp hair- 
pin bends seemingly 
unmoved by the noise and 
proximity of the traffic. We 
had a night in Kalimpong 
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where my parents had left 
me as a baby while they 
made the trek along the stn- 
gaiila ridge that I was about 
to retrace. It was festival 
time and the air was filled 
with plaintive Hind u music 
and bursts of fireworks. 
Youths pranced and pushed. 
Girls with long black plaits 
held enchanting children. 

We spent a second night in 
Gantok. on the Tibetan bor- 
der, visiting some of the 


war* 


monasteries. Winding ever 
higher, we spilled along a 
ridge and dipped into the 
green of the tea plantations 
- Darjeeling and the 
Kangchenjonga soaring 
white and glittering before 
us. Darjeeling is so longer 
the quiet remote hill station 
that it was in the Raj. Now it 
is a bustling, rackety town 
see thing with tourists. There 
were still glimpses of past 
grandeur, the Gymkhana 






Club, the tea planters’ nurs- 
ing home and the Winder- 
mere Hotel, reminiscent of 
an Eastbourne counterpart 
in the 19206. There were coal 
fires in the bedroom, hot 
water bottles, tea and 
cucumber sandwiches. 

I had been given firm 
instructions by Himalayan 
Kingdoms, the company 
which organised my travel 
about what to take. I felt as 
if I was off to boarding 
school as I sorted and 
marked my sleeping bag, 
rest mat. water bottle, head 
torch and seemingly endless 
list of medications. 

What I had not been able 
to beg or borrow from my 
parents I obtained from Cots- 
wold the Outdoor People. I 


reluctantly put aside my 
hairdryer and bath foam, bat 
my vanity baulked at leav- 
ing my mascara. - 

We were a s mallish group. 
11 mostly very fit and experi- 
enced trekkers. I just hoped I 
would not hold them up. 1 
need not have worried, they 
were very tolerant of my 
shortcomings. 

I felt I looked the part in 
my walking boots, multi- 
zipped trousers and ruck- 
sack. We set off preceded by 
sherpas, cooks, ponies and 
porters. Our path took us 
through steeply twisting for- 
est paths, abundant with 
rhododendron, bamboo and 
hanging vines. The cooks 
had sped ahead and by the 
time we had arrived at our 
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lunch stop they had pre- 
pared a splendid hot meal 
which we devoured lying on 
our backs by a glorious 
waterfall. That night I 
crawled into my sleeping 
bag feeling quite self-satis- 
fied. I was fired, with a. few 
aching muscles but feeling 
euphoric. 

“Pride cometh..." they 
say. 1 struggled the next day, 
needing frequent stops in 
the ever thinning air. but 
one gets through a pain 
threshold. 1 found that by- 
taking very small steps 'and 
not talking 1 even manag ed 
to enjoy it 

The days had a pattern: 
“bed tea", breakfast, pack op 
and off. We walked between 
four and seven hours a day. 


’ Mostly we slept in tents, 
away from the noise. . and 
: lack of .privacy of the. huts, 

- using earplugs to dull the 

■ Barking, of fee dogs; in India. 
-I they appear to bark only at 

night Our crewproduced aa 

[■’ iqch or two 'of hot water 

■ rnnrping and evening- Some 

souls, stjrppedoff and 
scrubbed down but . I. am 
afSnud j almost gave' up : 
. washing: when it got really 
cold, prefering a rudimen- 
7 tary dab: I -changed my 
, underwear while still in my 

V sleeping bag' : -v 

V •• A± 11,000 feet I developed 
; altitude sickness. 1. felt so ill 

I thought t might have to be 

• Taken down but I wai. put on 
a pony and, th'anir« . to .-the 
minis trations of Anne, our 
trek doctor, I recovered. 

- Wfe continued walking, 
camping at- Ranunan, Mol- 
ley, Phalut, Sahdaku, with - 
Everest always in our sights. 
The weather during the day 
was not good but it was 
warm. The nights were very 
, cold, frost nipped at our 
noses and glistened on our 

• . tents under black star-stud- 
■■■■ ded skies, but >when dawn 
. broke the whole High Hima- 
'■ layan. range -turned pink. 

lit is strange: You can 
; watch endless film -ami tele- 
vision documentaries on the 
/ wild places of this earth, but 
’ nothing prepares you for the 
real thing. The grandeur of 
; those white - peaks reaching 
for the skies did take, my 

• breath away; 

Increasingly in this world 
of easy transport, you can be 
whisked with little effort 
almost anywhere, even to 
Everest base camp, but as 1 
sat round out-final campfire 
and danced and sang with 
our sherpas. I at last realised 
, that only by. taking to your 
own two feet can you reach 
into those special comers of 
peace and beauty left to us. 

My father is now 88 and 
unlikely to revisit the moun- 
tains. But 1 am now able to 
share a little in his memo- 
ries. The pleasure on his face 
as I recounted my adven- 
tures was a joy. i am not a 
climber, nor.was I meant to 
be. bat 1 do, finally, under- 
stand. . 

■ Information:. United Air- 

lines (Q845 8&47 77) flies non- 
stop London, to Delhi from 
SSlOretum. ■ . • 

■ Himalayan Kingdom. Tel- 
01179-237163. Prices for treks 

. start at £1,350. - . 

■ Cotswold the Outdoor 
People, specialists in treking 
and climbing, for a brochure 
call: 01285-65010L . 


Skiing 


india beyond 

Splendours of the East 

13 days - £1425 - 8 April 

Classical Journey of India and Nepal 

18 days - £2195 - 23 March 
Splendours of the South 
. 12 days -£1245 -28 March 
Forts and Palaces of Rajputana 
17 days - £1495 - 20 March 

latin america 

Conquistadores, Incas &. Islands 

16 days - £2975 - 18 March 

Belize Odyssey 

14 days - £2095 - 2 March 
Train to Machu Picchu 

15 days - £2115 - 26 March 
Land of the Maya 

14 days - £1825 - 7 March 

southern africa 

Zululand &. Swaziland 

15 days -£1795- 3 April 
The Best erf South Africa 

17 days - £2120 - 6 April 
A Namibian Adventure 
12 days - £1669 - 9 April 

Lands of Contrast: . . 

Namibia &. South Africa 

15 days - £1795 - 25 April 

middle east 

Highlights of Syria 
8 days - £1095- 11 & 25 April 
Splendours of Jordan 
8 days - £1055 - 15 March 
The Grand Tour: Lebanon L Syria 
12 days - £1395 - 13 March 

For further tours St more information call: 

0171 873 5025 

Or write quoting ref: CK310198 to: 
Cox & Kings Travel Ltd, 

Gordon House, 10 Greencoat Place, 
London SW1P 1PH 



They want to be loved 

Amie Wilson on why La Plagne has its drawbacks 

T he most engaging going liner, it is almost as if CourcheveL Meribel, Les glide masterfully down the 
personality and the resort, to its credit, has Menuires and Val Thorens. • longest ran in the domain! 
symmetrical vital been trying to make amends Even without venturing through : Les Grander 
statistics do not since. Hence the construe- elsewhere, it is easy to Combes, downstream frorr 


Now is an ideal time to take a weekend break, in 
beautiful and historic surroundings. 8oth the 
Marriott St. Pierre (B&B Fri-Sun £39, Jan/Feb. 
£49 March) and the Marriott Goodwood Park 
(B&B Fri-Sun £44 Jan/Feb/Mar) offer incredible 
value, and outstanding leisure facilities, all in 
4 star accommodation. So now you can afford 
to take it easy. To book, simply call one of the 
numbers below. 


Jb amott 




ST. PIERRE goodwood park 

vrm .1 1 « HOfU * COUNT** CUM 


HOm ft COLNTO dlf 

« * » * 

Chepstow, Monmo u thsh i re 

Tel: (01291)625 261 


PORTUGAL 


Superb range of ™ 
Valles watt* Pools, 
Apts and Hotels 

OUT NOW 

Summer '98 brochure i 

0*01223568904*^1 

UA0Li«taiElacTviunm>]J 


ABSOLUTELY ABbesetobecl<aashpnme 
Algous corty &eeesa! areas at (*wa rale 
ind VnCCLOum Oner's Sjrnfcate 
0171 E01 9504 


BALEARICS 


BSAUTWJL VtLASwtfi pools tn bba* 
Majorca, In unsportt Joeaoons. mos 
staffed The test properties so In the 
Spanish Cteptei^ colour brochure, 
■telephone: 01 71 5663834 


CRUISING 


LUXURY CRUSES by true spedefistt 
Savings or m ha noeiii e i to on every ovaa. 
FREE fat 100’s of OSes. 0101 4450445. 


WWo care b tji.cn to caoUoti Uai cur 
uhenuen are tuna ride, realm are Wrongly 
manwiKiidni to laic their o»n inauun 
before entering into any agreemem. 


Chichester, Susses 

Tel: (01243) 77 55 37 


FRANCE 


Holiday to holds of 
character and charm 
throughout France. Long 
stays, touring holidays 
sad short breaks. By air, 
car and roJL 


T he most engaging 
personality and 
symmetrical vital 
statistics do not 
automatically guarantee that 
a woman will be easily 
loved. So it is with the 
French ski resort of La 
Plagne. 

On paper, this vast snowy 
plain in the French Alps has 
everything - "ski-until-you- 
drop" pistes between 10 
inter-linked villages, with 
every type of building from 
rustic and neo-rustic to can- 
: crete high-rise, more cruis- 
ing runs than almost any- 
where else in the world, 10 
1 different ski schools, formi- 
dable off-piste on the Glacier 
de BeUecote. and 21 restau- 
rants offering all kinds of 
mountain fare from cafeteria 
to cordon bleu... and 
yet... something intangible 
is missing. 

Perhaps what is difficult to 
love is the sprawling nature 
of the resort, and the huge 
Aime La Plagne complex 
which has dominated the 

snowy wilderness of La 
Grande Plagne since 1970. 

After creating this over- 
powering eyesore, nick- 
named the " paquebot des 
neiges ", which does indeed 
resemble a beached ocean- 


going liner, it is almost as if 
the resort, to its credit, has 
been trying to make amends 
since. Hence the construc- 
tion of easier-on-the eye sat- 
ellites such as Plagne Vil- 
lages and Belle Plagne, and, 
in 1965. twinning with Que- 
bec's Mont-Saint-Sauveur. 
ironically one of the prettiest 
ski villages in the world. 

Nevertheless, while you 
often bear skiers talk of 
“going back to Zermatt. St 
Anton and Verbier" people 
rarely tell you they are La 
Plagne aficionados. Why? 

The statistics are mouth- 
watering, with more skiing 
in the region than in the 
whole of Andorra. La Plagne 
is a veritable skiing factory. 
It simply buzzes and whirrs 
with lifts of every descrip- 
tion - 211 in all. 

As well as eight gondolas 
and 70 drag lifts, there are 32 
chairlifts, including two six- 
s eaters. The construction of 
these cleaned up the slopes 
by allowing the dismantling 
of many old drag lifts and 
pylons. There are 120 runs 
totalling 130 miles of skiing, 
of which no fewer than 100 
are of intermediate standard. 

An Olympic ski pass en- 
titles you to spend time in 
Val d’isere, Tignes, Les Arcs, 


CourcheveL Meribel, Les 
Menuires and Val Thorens. • 
Even without venturing 
elsewhere, it is easy to 
become disoriented tn such a 
grande domaine. 

To make things simpler 
and perhaps more fun. the 
resort has recently devised 
five ", Plagne Evasion” tours 
- a name which, unwitting, 
recalls the wartime days of 

Each tour has 
an animal or 
bird motif, 
and they all 
end up in the 
rustic areas 

the Maquis, which -took 
delivery of a big arms drop 
here in 1944. Each tour has 
an animal or bird motif, and 
they all end up in the more 
rustic areas of Les Coches 
and Montchavin. 

The Epervier (Sparrow- 
hawk) and Renard circuits 
are both for experienced ski- 
ers for whom bumps and 
schussing are daily fare. 
They are invited, “like the. 
raptor's majestic Bight, to 


glide masterfully down the 
longest ran in the domaine 
through ; Les Grandes 
Combes, downstream . from 
La Roche MIo -to Mont- 
chavin. a 1.500 metre drop". 

Intermediates • are recom- 
mended to try the.Ecureuil 
(Squirrel), Hennine (Ermine) 
or Tetras (Black Grouse) 
blue-run circuits. On the 
Ecoreuil circuit, you will 
cross forests of larch, -spruce 
and pine to the friendly 
resort of Les Coches and the 
typically Savoyard village of 
Montchavin. with its 
restored farmhouses. 

The red-run circuits, plus 
the Hennine "blue runs take 
all day, so the resort urges 
skiers: “Be careful: for more 
than five hours of bliss; 
don't forget to get up early." 

They are trying hard to 
make La Plagne lovable. 
Aime La Plagne is hot. But 
love, after all, leads to faith- 
fulness and repeat business. 
Until it acquires that certain 
“je ne sais quoC\ that draws 
one-back to a special place, 1 
fear my skis may stray to 
different slopes. . V - 
■ Arms Wilson's visit to La 
Plagne was organised by 
Etna Lour, '9 Reece- Mews: 
London SW7 3HE. Tel: 
0171-5842841. 



W here to get 
natty new 
boots, or a Tots 
Microfibre Mitt, 
or a Ladies Garbo Pant 
without moving from your 
snowed-in suburban 
bungalow? 

Try Snow + Rock, mail 
order purveyors of the 
above, on +44 01932 569559. 

As well as a brochureful of 
just about everything snug 
and sexy for the slopes, it 
has a variety of gizmos - 
screwdrivers, lock leashes 
and thing s to take other 
things out of reindeer 
hooves. 


Stay snug on the slopes 


PROVENCE ft ST. TROreZ Vilas S 
cftaiaaux wnn pods, most stated ft 
vfOgo Dams. Province. ST. Trooez. 
Cate d’Azur. Dordogne. Gascony, The 
Alps & other regions. The best properties 
are m uw French Chapters’ cotour 
tmdaiio. Tel ; 0171 565 3635 

RMERA areal cWee o» hotoH ft ^xs. By 

rhw, *b« ftpins. Ccraa your agem w 
Tourisme Ujmey 0171 495 8877. Futy 
bonded AHTA V5862 ATO. 3284 

PROVENCE ft COTE D’AZUR. Stfetiun 
o) tyaHy propones tor 4-14 pfropto. 
From £800- £4000 pw 0>189-tBZS2Q 


■ Ski the American Dream, 
a UK operator, reckons it 
has the most comprehensive 
internet site for US and 
Canadian ski information. 

It includes interactive 
maps, late availability offers, 
detailed resort and hotel 
information including 
immediate snow reports, and 
on-line brochure and e-mail 
facility. 

Find it on http:.// 
www _skjdream.com 

■ SNOW STROLL: If you 
fancy travelling through 
snowy mountains, but don't 
want to ski. give Sherpa a 


call on 0181-577 2717. 

It offers a £69 5 Swiss 
alpine programme in 
Meringen based on 
mountain paths kept clear 
for walkers. 

A week’s stay wQi Include 
four days of guided walks, 
with lunch stops in 
restaurants and short cuts 
on cable care, trains and 
buses. 

II SNOWSHOES: Take a ; 
snowshoeing week in 
Autran, in the French Alps, 
with Headwater 
(01606-813367): the company' 
swears it’s effortless to 


learn. You can explore toe . 
20km of prepared trails, or , 
get off them to spot wildlife. 
From £397 for .eight days;- :- 
including ferries. ... 

■ EAT.DRINKtSKI: 

Choice has .extended its / . ' 
aD-kidnsave summer v 
packages tb toe sld slopes.'. - 
Starting at £359. you can ..- . 
have a week in Crest- r.; ;• 
Vplland. France, including ? : 
all meals with unlimited 
wine ahd beer; freeiskittiKi > 
boot hire and a lift pask^; :: 
GalT 0990-557755. :• V 

John 
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TRAVEL 


Truly, madly, uniquely . . . Madagascar 

First catch your Zebu. Then catch a wife. Jack Barker reports on a custom which ends in jail for most Malagasy men 


I had not expected it to 
be easy. I could tell 
there was a path 
below the front wheel 
of my rented motor 
cycle by a thinning of the 
scrub, but as I tore down the 
hill I did not expect to find a 
single, crooked log teetering 
over a ravine. It looked 
dodgy enough on foot. I skid- 
ded to a stop and considered 
my predicament, 

I was travelling through 
an area that last saw a car in 

the beady days of French 
colonialism, along a track 
that had probably never 
seen a car at all. On one side 
was the whale-infested patch 
of Indian Ocean that kept 
Mozambique at bay, on the 
other Madagascar, filling the 
horizon in the distance. I 
was trying to circumnavi- 
gate the Be Ste Marie, not 
something many people do. 
and seemed to be stuck. 

I need not have worried. 
Soon a local youth sauntered 
along the track, having seen 
me pass. He knew exactly 
where r had stopped. Using a 
mixture of pidgin French, 
sign language, and interna- 
tional curses, we crashed the 
lightweight trials bike into a 
stream, splashed our way 
throngh, and manhandled it 
up the other side. He did not 
seem to expect payment, and 
after a handshake wandered 
his own way. 

The Be Ste Marie is a clas- 
sic island paradise. A few 
hotels run by locals or 
French expatriates have 
hardly dented the pristine- 
beached isolation of an 
island just off the shores of 
Madagascar, itself isolated 
enough for most tastes. 

But if the Be Ste Marie is 
made for beaches, the main- 
land has far more to offer. It 
has the fascinating culture 
that has anthropologists 
reaching for their note-pads 
and tape-recorders faster 
than any other place on 
earth. For the traveller, this 
is made palatable by the 
French colonial legacy, 
which in Madagascar 
includes thousands of excel- 
lent cooks, a mad bureau- 
cracy, the third-J owes t per 
capita income in the world, 
and several Renault 4’s In 
use as cheap taxis. 

Although to most locals a 
single shoe is a distant 
dream •- and a pair complete 
fantasy - Madagascar man- 
ages to produce some wines, 
a pastis and even same own- 
label cognac. When Gallic 
cuisine starts to pall, local 
spices make some dishes 
taste like live coals. A wide 
range of seafood is capped 
by vast, fresh lobsters which 
grace the menu of every 
coastal restaurant. While 
western visitors eat the 
body, the locals have to 
make do with the heads, sold 
separately from trestle 
tables in the local markets. 

In Madagascar roads are 
bad, fridges are few, and the 
brat intense, so inland the 
gastronomic variety narrows 
suddenly. For the visitor, the 
menu is usually a variation 
on a single theme. And the 
theme is Zebu, the local 
brand of hump-backed cow. 

For the tourist, the Zebu is 
seen grazing in fields or gra- 
cing dinner plates, but for 
the locals it has far greater 
significance. It might not be 
too holy to eat, but it com- 
mands a great respect. A 
Zebu is sacrificed whenever 
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Information 

Although independent travel in Madagascar is possible, 
it is not easy. 

Z Jack Barker travelled with Silk Cut Travel (from 
£2,486, 14 nights including flights: 01730-265211). 
Alternatively, ground arrangements can be made using a 
local operator Madagascar Airtours, for instance, which 
can be faxed on 00 2612 34370. 

□ For independent travellers, twice-weekly flights to 
Antananarivo with Air Madagascar - via Paris - rattans 
from £640 low season to £800 high season (mid July to 
mid September). These Knk in with reduced domestic 
airfares - useful as the island has the same land area as 
France but stretched - and thus represent better value 
than they might initially appear. Once in Madagascar, 
living is cheap. 


The Malagasy people are a unique mixture of African and Indonesian with a culture of their own 


Air Madagascar buys a new 
aircraft - well, it does not 
happen often - or far births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

The importance of the 
Zebu is illustrated when the 
local people catch sight of a 
small snake with a distinc- 
tive red-tipped tail. They kill 
it 

Although in evolutionary 
terms the snake must have 
thought it was on to a good 
thing wearing a nice warn- 
ing flash of red. the locals 
see it differently. They 
believe the mark is a blood- 
stain the snakes get from 

‘It felt more 
like a 

centralised 
dating agency 
than a prison, 
and there was 
not a guard or 
fence in sight* 

climbing up trees and drop- 
ping tail-first on to Zebus. 
trilling them. 

In fact, it is much more 
likely that missing Zebus 
have been stolen by a Bara 
tribesman. For this tribe 
stealing cattle is the vital 
initiation into manhood, 
which can make law and 
order something of a prob- 
lem. Before they can hope to 
marry, local youths have to 
steal a Zebu; but are unable 
to conceal the crime because 
that would rather defeat the 
object of the exercise. 

So they have to be locked 
up - five years is the stan- 
dard term. 

We passed one of the pris- 
ons set up for these offend- 
ers. It was a large estate of 
bamboo tents, unusually, for 
Madagascar, in regimented 
rows. Although most of the 


inmates were out tending 
their fields, a few were on a 
day off. talking 1 to trailing 
clumps of teenage girls, 
many of whom towed chil- 
dren. The atmosphere was 
more of a centralised dating 
agency than a prison, and 
there was not a guard or a 
fence in sight 

Dating can be something 
of a problem for Malagasy 
women. By some twist of 
nature they outnumber the 
men by three to one. 
Although in the UK polyga- 
mists face, at the very least, 
a noticeable deterioration in 
the home atmosphere, in 
Madagascar it is a social 
necessity that men should 
have two or three wives. 

Once they have rustled a 
Zebu, that is. 

The average Malagasy is 
too busy trying to make ends 
meet to frolic on the 
beaches. This is a shame, as 
they are among the best in 
the world. My favourite 
(anywhere) is Libanon, near 
Fort Dauphin, where the yel- 
low shore slopes steeply into 
the deep blue of the Indian 
Ocean. 

But Madagascar is more 
than beaches and gastron- 
omy. The people are a 
unique mixture of African 
and Indonesian with a cul- 
ture of their own. Their 
exposure to foreigners has 
been so minimal that they 
have never learnt to resent 
wealth and. although poor, 
even the children are too shy 
to beg. They have no fear of 
cameras and nothing but 
genuine smiles for visitors. 

For the closet anthropolo- 
gist they are fascinating. 
They are most famous for 
their attitude to death, peri- 
odically digging up their 
ancestors, parading them 
around the village - some- 
times in carrier bags - and 
burying them again. 

Although they cry when a 
loved one dies, they know it 
is not the end. and their rela- 



□ -HIGH SPIRITS: You 
need never be atone at 
Historic Hotels of America, 
which reports ghostly 
visitors at some of its 100 - 
plus properties: a Lady in 
Green in Cincinnati, a 
riderless horse in Virginia, a 
phantom newspaper-folder 
in Georgia, Abe Lincoln’s 
widow in Vermont Reserve 
on +1800 678 8946. 

□ HAVANA GREAT TIME: 
; Tour Cuba with Imaginative 

Traveller (+44 0181-742 
.8612) on foot by cycle 
(around Havana), on a river 
raft, on horseback, by bus. 
Cigar factory,, rum distillery 
and beaches included in 14 
days for £1,000. Just out 
2nd edition of Bradfs Cuba 
guldebbok, £1T.95 from 
bookshops. . 

□ HOT TO TROT: The 
southern hemisphere - . 
Argentina, Chile arid New 
Zealand - has been added 
to In ihe Saddle's 
programme for horseback 
holidays in 1998. Past 
favourites - Iceland. 

Northern Ireland; Botswana 
and big-sky Montana 
among them - are still 
available. Call-f44 01256 
851665. 

SURREAt THING: The 
l Rend Magritte .. . . 


centenary exhibition opens 
in Brussels on March 6 . 
Time Off (0990 846363) will 
take you there on a 
three-night package from 
£165, on a Eurostar which 
comes out of a fireplace. 

D GO NATIVE; Camp In a 
teepee with the Blackfoot 
native American tribe at 
Head-Smashed-In Buffalo 
Jump in toe Rockies 
foothills. A Blackfoot guide 
will teach you about the 
culture of the ancient plans 
tribe; you get western-style 
dinner cooked in your 
teepee. From £171 a night; 
call Travel pack Canada on 
-0990 747101. 

□ HERE BE MICE: As of 
May, Watt Disney World in 
Florida gets a fbtrth theme 
park: Animal Kingdom, to 
add to toe Magic Kingdom. 
Epcot and Disoey-MGM 
studios.' it includes Gorina 
Falls, a 14-storey Trroof 
Life, and a 3D tfs Tough To 
Be A Bug experience. - 
Bridge Travel (01992 456 
101 ) will package you up 
arid take you there, from 
£761 a week. 

D SPOTTED DICK: 
rechard III, sinner or saint? 
Infantictoal hunchback, or • 
wise ruler defamed by his 
Tudor conquerors and their 


spin-doctor, Shakespeare? 
Judge for yourself on a 
Ricardian weekend with 
Stalds Hotels in August a 
talk from Prof Arthur 
Kincaid, an expert who has 
actually played Richard: 
visits to places connected 
with his life; a five-course 
feast in Warwick Castle; 
and a trip to Bos worth, 
where he died. Details from 
+44 0990 201201. 

□ NOTES AFLOAT: Why 
not attend the annual 
Austro-Hungarian music 
festival in August, moving 
between the venues (Melk, 
Schtosshof, Eszterhaza, 
Vienna, Wilhering) by river 
cruiser, on which you sleep 
toe night? From £1,830 for 
the week; July Rhine Valley 
festival available too. Call 
Martin Randall Travel on 
+44 0181-742 3355. 

□ ADD VENICE on to a 
Powder Byrne sW holiday in 
chic Cortina: 0181-871 
3300. 

D TURTLE ISLAND in Fiji 
was named best deluxe 
accommodation by toe 
Tourism Council of toe 
South Pacific: call Travel 
Portfolio on +44 
01284-762255. 

John Westfarooke 


tive is happier now. Just in 
case the dead might get 
homesick, the Malagasy are 
careful to spin the bag of 
bones round a few times 
before replacing them in the 
earth, to disorientate them 
and discourage unplanned 
visits to the world of the liv- 
ing. The landscape is dotLed 
with tombs. 

There is not much in the 
way of industry. A few work- 
ers eke out a living growing 
sisaL But driving through 
the country it seems the 
main business is charcoal. 
Long trails of Zebu -drawn 


j «r r -. -• 


carts trek from every corner 
of the island to the capital, 
carrying charcoal. It is 
unfortunate that this is 
made from Madagascar's 
odJ>‘ remaining resource, 
their forests. 

Fifty years ago the island 
was thickly forested, but 
now only 10 per cent 
remains. Satellite pictures 
show erosion bleeding Mada- 
gascar's red soil into the 
ocean all around the island. 
and only recently have any 
attempts been made to pre- 
serve the fores t_ 

Just in time for the 


V.ijnipfri 

lemurs. These animals form 
the Darwinian /ink that pre- 
ceded monkeys on the evolu- 
tionary chain. Madagascar, 
with no natural predators 
until the arrival of man. is 
the only place where lemurs 
were able to opt out of the 
evolutionary race. 

They hang around in trees, 
patiently waiting to be spot- 
ted on casual or escorted 
walks, and ring-tailed 
lemurs even beg for 
bananas. Shifakas. which 
move from tree to tree with 
a characteristic, upright hop. 
have no interest in bananas. 


Some quirk of their digestive 
system means that if they 
eat too much carbohydrate 
they explode. 

The problems of conserva- 
tion are graphically illus- 
trated by Berenty reserve, 
where visitors on tours are 
most likely to see lemurs. To 
the east, the forest is being 
nibbled by shifting cultiva- 
tion. To the west, regular 
bus Wires in the dry vegeta- 
tion prevent tree growth. 
The north is used to grow 
marijuana, and the south is 
threatened by local poach- 
ers. While tourists eat Zebu. 


the locals find poached 
lemur more reasonably 
priced. 

Madagascar is the living 
clue that led scientists to the 
conclusion that the conti- 
nents were originally formed 
out of one large block of 
land. Species in South Amer- 
ica and Madagascar form an 
otherwise inexplicable link 
across the oceans. 

It might be linked by the 
occasional chameleon, but 
that is about all Madagascar 
has in common with Africa 
or South America. It is like 
nowhere else in the world. 
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^ time and immersed -iriro Hfe- at the cqurt of ancient 

■ ‘ <£hraa. -Thc drama of Calaf. the foreign prince who fell in love 

• . .with the Emperor’s cold-hearted daughter 

V^nmxiau is to be surged by director Zhang 



7'Vjj - • . This opuierjt production of Puccini’s.'-. . 

• ' opera, 'ixiforroed in us authentic setnng- 

" inthe h&art o£thc palace at die forbidden 
i - vCitybf Beijing, will be an untargctuble and 
V \.’;*mcnie experience for .ill who participate in 


decades many opera 
£ companies around the world have sought - 
77; i- ^“pifririission from the Chinese authentic*, to 
V : 1 .. rl -Vr ,-peribma Turandot' within the walls of the 
r’ : - . ItnbiddeTi City. Past requests haw been 

■ _ic. l' J .1 .u„. 
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1 , . > 77 "p^rfptiMnccs . 

? f-vy Tn.-a Career spanning almost forty years, Zubin Mehta has 
■ yl ■ wdfkbd with the finest orchestras and opera houses and has 

^always been attracted to unusual ’itrriues for productions. Many 
renumber ; ‘Fiddic’ m the amphitheatre atCaesarea and . 

i; .y ;-* : i. • V- --'- . ' • ' ' ■ 

L*v. M**-.-::.: . ^ Pbfumimaht Casting 


Director Zhang Yimou 


£•:>*■ . SiCoh doctor ; Maesim Zuhm Mchra 

•- and Orchestra: of rhe Maggio Musicak Rorcrrano 

; - • «?;; _ ■ ■ 7' . M.ma Guleghiha: Audrey- Sracler, Sharon Sweet 

• . - Calaf: Larido Burtolmi Gegam Gngurtnh; Jvristjan Johansson 

- Cristina Gallardo Pumas: Barbara Brictoli; Barbara Hendricks 

' -y 1 J Tiwunr Carlo Colombara; Mam Salminen; Andrea^SiKcstielli 
^.-y . • . • v7.*‘ '..v Ping: Jose Fardilha, "Angflo U.*cda. 

' vT.yyy ' Ring: Ugo Bendli, hxniosco'Piccoli ;--; ■" . i_ 
c h -. -c 7: Mandarin: .^lbeno NoH.- Vuiorio ViteBi' . 

:/■! ; v - . ,y,. ftmg: ftolo Barbacirii; Cado'BoA/ .^ 

-•S^.^Cweufno-v Gao Giiangjian; Zeng Li . Huang Hahyei;. Viarij; Yio 
i v- ■**•£• i ^jortograplier: ’Okiq Wfeiya . 

■■ 
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addirion to the staging of Turandot rfcenr wlfl be two matmee 
' po&tnances of Verdi's 'Requiem' to be staged b> r the 'femple of • 
|J .; H^vereThe performances air on the 7th' aim 13tkScptembet and - 
- ^ frdite '^jbLikl'bc reserved in advance as demand is.ekpevted to 
the limited seating. Prices starr.from XI20per ticket. 

Ire 


p - Verdi’s Requiem 


'Tosca' in Rome's _ 

Castel Sanr' Angelo 
and who could 
foigei the^Bist . • ■=' 

concerts the, ■ • ij . 
, ‘Tba-e'fenoci'. The ^ 
.involvemerir of - ■ 

. 7uhin Mehta . 

guarantees die higlicst of standards and die. staging of ‘Tinandpt' ; 
in us onginal setting will realise his most exotic ambition. . • . 

ThtMotal number invoke in diis 
production will readi over 1 000 . with over 
350 from the Maggio Muaole Fibrentino. ‘ . 

Maestro Mehta, will as ahvays bemg paying ^ 

great .icier cion w the qualiiy of the soloists. A . . . 
pteluTiinaiy cast list is' shown widiiri this- 
bnx:hute arid final details of die cast will be 
published in March 1998. The three times 
Oscar nominared Thane YLtnpu will be the ’ • -V 
mcncur-cn-sccne and me proAicTidn wiD .be' V • ' 
very rradmonal. making themostof die loyefj' • : 

setung wiihui the garden of due forbidden . i 
Qty, with the P.ilace as the backdrop. - 

The Theairo.Cofrantinale des Firenze 
will be responsible for the artistic direction. • 

The expemsc of its talented managers such 
as Francesco Fmani, best known for his role “ 
in the .Arena de Verona and the Scala in 
Milan, together with Dot tore Ccnre Ma^tonis. the artistic-, 
director of :hc Maggies who is alscwcll known for his great 
success at the Scab in Milan, guarantees a Otsi class production. . ‘ - 

The month of September ha> been chosen as the. most " ' : 

suitable nme. The weather in Bering should 'not be too hot , . - 

and it is also a month of low rainfall. • 

Escorted Tours from 5 1o 2fr Day$ 

Njoble Cjlcijonia h;ts purekesed tickets for all cighl performances 
and j number of nips to Clun.i have been designed, for instance — t 
you tan elect to travel on a five night visit to Beijing (from £995). 
or expand you visir ro include Man and the famous Terracotta 5 

Army on an eight dav tour from £1655. .In addition you.can add, . .. 
Hong Kong or even, if you prefer, join c»nc of three comprehensive r 

escorted tours of Cliina whhrh zigzags across the country from -- t- 
Betiing to Hong Kong. r ' . y -;. 

A Comprehensive Look at C3dna v 

On our 13 day ‘Journey Thtough the MiddletQngdom' you if/.'.: 

■,-isJt Beijing. Shanghai, Xian. Guilin and Hong Kong.'Frice per - /.-/ 
person £2235 in a twin fodded room, llycui ptcfcrto-friclude ■ \ - 

cnusc along China's greatest river then our 22 day “Passagc on the- -r _ 
- yangtsc' which includes a 5 day crmsc from Wuhan to Chongqing - 
as well as visiis ro Beijing. Hangzou, Shanghai, >oan, Guiltn and-. 

Hong Kong. Price per person £2695 in a twin bedded room. . r . 

for those who wish 10 experience the timdess beauty d China 
our 17 day ‘Chrmt of the Landscape ftrinters offers ah itinerary 
from Beijing to Xian. Shanghai. Suzhou^ Wuxi, Hangzou. Guilin and 
Hong Kong Price per person £2395 in a rytin bed de*T room. 

Tours ineiui/e a 'Bitmzc' category ticket Supplements for liigfter , V. .! 

category scats are also available. ". . .-- j .y.? - y:,-- 
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FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

Please complete this coupon or telephone 
0171-409 0376 
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EDUCATION 


T he word ‘public' sent oat 
all the wrong mes- 
sages," says Michael 
Oakley, secretary and 
chief executive of the Girls' Day 
School Trust, the largest group- 
ing of private schools in the UK. 
“It made os sound like Roedean 
or Cheltenham Ladies' College, 
and we're different" 

Until last year, the trust, 
which was founded in 1872 and 
runs 25 schools, was called the 
Girls’ Public Day School Trust, 
and even now much of its public- 
ity literature still carries the old 
name. 

The alteration was a shrewd 
marketing ploy, signalling the 


No upper-class ghettoes here 


trust’s attempt to differentiate 
itself from boarding schools - 
which are seen as educating 
“ladies" rather than “girls", and 
which cost three times as much a 
year. 

The trust’s schools - which 
include Birkenhead High, Ips- 
wich High and Oxford High - 
are reporting record numbers of 
pupils. 

The name-change has been fol- 
lowed by a bold plan to replace 
all 3,000 of the schools' govern- 
ment-assisted places, which are 


being phased out over the next 
seven years so ministers can 
transfer the cash to cut class 
sizes in state primary schools. 

The schools, which award 
scholarships and bursaries to 
one-fifth of their 19,000 pupils, 
want to keep their doors open to 
bright pupils who cannot afford 
the £5.000-a-year fees. 

“They don't want to become 
upper-class ghettoes,” says Oak- 
ley. 

The problem is the cost: £9m a 
year. To pay this, the trust is 


trying to raise a capital fund 
totalling £70m before the last 
pupils on government-assisted 
places finish their schooling in 
2004. 

So far, the trust has raised 
£15m - enough money to fond a 
new intake of 450 students this 
year - and with more than 1,000 
pupils having already applied at 
a rate of 40 a day, it is expecting 
around 1,500 applications before 
the deadline, which, varies from 
school to schooL 

Eligible girls come from fam- 


ilies whose gross annual income 
is less than £25,000, although 
most bursaries win be awarded 
to those from families with total 
incomes of less than £12,000 A 
year. 

- Unlike the government's? 
scheme, the trust's scheme win 
take account of capital assets so 
the bursaries are not monopol- 
ised by children from the impov- 
erished gentry - the so-called 
“chancers", who declare a small 
yearly income bat Hve in a com* 1 
try mansion. 


To raise the rest of the money, 
the trust is turning to companies 
and former pizplls, as well as 
existing parents who want 'to 
preserve the schools’ Abroad' 
social mix and high academie 
standards. - ■ . , < .• •• • 

Companies have 
moderately responsive, ;ancf oak- 
ley suspects that many are ietoc- 

tani because their cMef execn- 


fives want to' “earn fafrowitie 


points” from a government; 
which favours state schools. > 
More enthusiasm has come 


from the schools' former pupils - 
vthe trust resists the phrase “old 
girls". 'With wore than 40,000 
fcumer pnpflSj linked by a net- 
worfc set up in 1994, the; trusts 
[ schools’ are pinning their finan- 
cial hopes on.an.Ameticattstyie 
alumni fund-raising campaign- 
This appeal conforms to the 
trust’s original idea that, the 
'■ schools would offer places to -“all ' 
girls 

As Oakley puts it: '“We could 
. easily run up the drawbridge 
and fill .bur places with fee-pay- 
ers. but that’s not what we’re - 
about” 
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Simon Taigett 


Helping the 


bright to shine 


The entrance scholarship is set for a comeback as 
education gets expensive again, says Simon Targett 


I t used to be the proud 
boast of the school- 
master that he had 
won a scholarship to 
university. This is 
dear from the title pages of 
now-yellowing text books, 
where the archaic phrase 
“sometime scholar of ... " is 
printed below the name of 
the author. 

For many students, a 
scholarship - or its lesser 
cousin, an exhibition - was 
a lifeline to a university edu- 
cation. In recent times, the 
aura of the scholarship has 
diminis hed as the state has 
taken on a greater burden of 
the financing of university - 
and indeed private school - 
education. 

But the old-fashioned 
entrance scholarship Is 
about to make a comeback 
in universities and schools. 

From this September - 
unless the government suf- 
fers an unexpected defeat in 
parliament - students will 
have to stump up £1,000 a 
year towards tuition. 

Fearing this could discour- 
age bright students from 
low-income families, vice- 
chancellors are hurriedly 
putting together a package 
of scholarships. 

Cambridge University is 
toying with Harvard-style 
“needs blind” entrance bur- 
saries for 'brilliant students 


from poor families. Oxford 
University is planning a 
scheme of awards for stu- 
dents from state schools, and 
the University College of 
Wales in Bangor has 
unveiled a series of competi- 
tive £1,000 scholarships for 
tuition. 

This trend is mirrored in 
fee-paying private schools, 
principally because the gov- 
ernment is phasing out the 
“assisted places scheme", 
which, since 1981, has 
allowed children from poor 
backgrounds to take up 
places costing up to £10.000. 

Head teachers are setting 
up their own assisted places 
schemes, releasing resources 
from long dormant endow- 
ments and establishing fund- 
raising campaigns. 

They are worried that 
unless they continue to 
attract the clever pupils who 
win assisted places, they will 
tumble down the academic 
league tables as they become 
more socially exclusive. 

Manchester Grammar 
School is setting up a £10m 
foundation to support more 
than 300 pupils - the num- 
ber at present winning 
government-assisted places. 

Monmouth School and 
Monmouth School for Girls, 
run by the Haberdashers’ 
Company, have raised a 
£42m fund to pay for 212 


assisted places - costing Elm 
a year - by selling property 
left to them in 1614. 

Most ambitious of all. the 
Girls' Day School Trust has 
launched a £70m scholarship 
scheme to save all 3,000 of its 
assisted places. 

In the long' run, according 
to the Headmasters' and 
Headmistresses’ Conference 
(HMO, which represents the 
top public schools, some 
10,000 scholarships will be 
available to children from 
underprivileged families. 

Meanwhile, schools are 
preserving, even augment- 
ing. the number and variety 
of scholarships awarded 
purely on merit by boosting 
the sum spent on these tradi- 
tional awards; this now 
stands at E120m. roughly 5 
per cent of the revenue from 
fees. 

Most scholarships are aca- 
demic. and most are 
awarded on the basis of 
achievement in a school’s 
own entrance examination 
or, in the case of HMC 
schools. In special scholar- 
ship examinations taken in 
February, March or May. 

Most too, offer up to 50 
per cent off the school’s fees, 
thereby conforming to a gen- 
tleman's agreement - de- 
signed to stop rich schools 
poaching the best pupils - 
that scholarships should 
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Birkenhead High School, part of the ambitious Gftrb 1 Day School Trust which has launched a £70m scholarship scheme to save all 3^000 of As as s is t ed places 


not exceed this figure except 
in cases of financial hard- 
ship. 

Beyond this, there is an 
infini te variety of scholar- 
ships. Some date back centu- 
ries. Eton’s King’s scholar- 
ships have been offered since 
the college's foundation by 
Henry VI in 1440. Others are 
"closed" - as opposed to 
"open" - and limited to cer- 
tain categories of pupiL 

Several schools reserve 
scholarships for children of 


former pupils. Had Tony 
Blair, the prime minister, 
wanted to send his son to his 
old school. Fettes College in 
Edinburgh, he could have 
hoped for a Todd scholar- 
ship. which is for children of 
Old Fettesians. 

Others reserve scholar- 
ships or exhibitions for chil- 
dren of the clergy of the 
Church of England or mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 

There are also scholar- 
ships reserved for children 


from certain regions. Keil 
School in Dumbarton offers 
Foundation Bursaries to 
pupils in the “counties of 
benefit"; Argyll, Bute. Inver- 
ness, Ross and Cromarty, 
and Sutherland. 

Clifton College in Bristol 
offers a scholarship to chil- 
dren of newspaper journal- 
ists who work in Avon, 
Gloucestershire. Somerset, 
Wiltshire or Dorset. 

These are academic 
awards. 


But . there are also many 
scholarships for children 
who are gifted in non- 
academic pursuits - art, 
drama, music and sport. 

Several schools offer the 
new breed of so-called “all- 
rounder" scholarships, 
including Downside School, 
Millfield School and 

Uppin gham. 

There are even scholar- 
ships for children gifted in 
rare extra-curricula activi- 
ties. A chess prodigy? Try 


Oakham School in Rutland, 
which last year launched a 
Kasparov Scholarship, 
named after the Russian 
grand master. 

A budding woman golf 
champion? How about the 
£2, 0004-year golf scholarship 
at St Leonards School in St 
Andrews. 

And if there is a Highland 
Bagpipe virtuoso in the 
house, Loretto in Midlothian 
offers a selection of “piping 
bursaries". 
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ST LEONARDS SCHOOL 

The future is theirs 


OPEN DAY - Friday 20th March 


T hese impressive patouafa 
are vital atadstica Irani a 
‘futures' market, you can’t 
afford to ignore. Your daughter's 
education a, qftirr jJi, one of the 
most imponant investments you 
wiO ever make. 

So, before committing ■your 
fends, look beyond the figures - seek, 
out an establishment whose pupils 
develop adf-eon fi d en c e , a ftee- 
thinking outlook, and . a dear sense 
of purpose, •- " 

An iadependeut boarding and 
day school in one of Britain’s 
loveliest University towns, our. 
guiding principle is the ' pursuit 
of excellence. To e n s u re _ your' 
daughter's education is a well- 
rounded one. get in couch today lor 
a prospectus and informal .visit. 


PONTBUVACi 




St Leonards School, St Andrews, Fife KY16 9QU. Telephone: 01334 472126. Facsimile: 01334 476*5*, 
e-mail: uifo@stleonards-fife.org: www^tleonards-fi fe.org Charity No. SCO 10004 . . 


Forthcoming 

Education 


The Cheltenham Ladies’ College 


11-18 Girls Boarding and Day 

❖ Brood curriculum including music, art, drama and sport ❖ 
❖ First-rate teaching, university and careers advice 
❖ A friendly forward looking school ■& 

& Located in the heart of Cheltenham ❖ 

❖ Scholarships and Bursaries available ❖ 


In the Weekend FT 
February 14 - Easter Revision 



DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


The School is lor boys and gWa from two and a hatfta. 
thirteen yean of age. A scholarship is offered lor «t#y . 

to the school ^September 188 ft 
CendkUas mat hm boon beuti between .1st September 
1969 ondSlntAuQuBt 1990. The Scholarship 
ExamkiBUon wB be hold on Thursday 12M MMCh 19BB. 
ftir further Womrattan and an a pp fcat tontonn, pte&se 
cortad Admoaiora' Socmtfljy, Devonshire Houte 
School. G9 Ftajohn's Avenue, Hiunpstaad. Ldodon ' 
NW3 BPB, Tab 017V435 1918. 


For more information or to arrange a visit, please contact: 

The Registrar 

Telephone: 01242 520691 Fax; 0124 2 227882 

The Cheltenham Ladies College is a registered charity established fiw the purpose of the education of girls. 


The FT’s education programme Is read by an 
affluent & international audience 
of parents seeking the best schools and colleges in 
the UK making 

the FT an Idea! place for educational establishments to 
advertise. 

For further information, please contact: 

Alice Croxford 
Tel; 0171 873 4418 
Fax: 0171 873 3098 


PRACTICAL I 

ENGLISH 

IN SMALL GROUPS 

5 to 9 students 
per group 
Individual tuition 




Practical English courses for foreign learners at eighHeveIsV_’-j_ 
Situated in the heart of London near the Royal Opera House - ’ 
Over 25,000 students successfully taught since 3975 
Recognised by the British Council ' ' V* • 


• Recognised by the British Council ' ^ 

64-65 LONG ACRE, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON WC2E 9 

TEL: 0171 240 2581 FAX: 0171 379 5793 email: engiish@selS.CO.uV 
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PROPERTY 


F arm buyers have had 
two lucky breaks since 
Labour cave to power 
in the UR lest May - 
neither in July, nor the 
autumn did chancellor Gordon 
Brown change the capital gains 
tax bonuses for investors in farm- 
land. 

These mean that buyers who 
qualify can buy land at what is. 
in effect, a 40 per cent discount 
or, as has happened often enough 
recently, pay exaggerated prices. 

- The other tax attraction of land 
is the opportunity it brings to 
pass on farm assets with 100 per 
cent relief from inheritance tax. 

This benign system may 
change, however, on March 17 - 
UK Budget day. Those who 
intend to buy should act with 
urgency. This explains why 
FPD SaviHs has just announced 
that it will be selling the 11,000- 
acre Waiter Priory estate in 
Yorkshire at the end of March. 

Although details are not yet 
ffr^iteAd, the sale could be com- 
pleted quickly If a buyer wanted 
an early deaL It would suit a 
Yorkshire businessman, with 
spare CGT relief to use up. and 


Ploughing and taxes 

Gerald Cadogan looks at how land prices and tax reliefs are intimately related 


ready to pay more than £35m 
(which George Inge of FPDSav- 
Uls thinks is likely to be the 
starting price). 

Two CGT reliefs matter. Rein- 
vestment relief helps entrepre- 
neurs who sell businesses by lev 
ting them invest in a new 
business - fa rming - that can 
also offer a grand house, fine gar- 
den. and shooting and Ashing, as 
well as the rolling acres. 

And rollover relief lets people 
who have sold development land 
roll over the gain into more land. 

It ha6 been of great use to 
farmers. “Reinvestment relief 
was an Important source of bind- 
ing for larger properties in 1997," 
says FPD Savills. 

As for Inheritance Tax relief, 
there have not been enough cases 
to assess how strict the Revenue 
will be - whether the IHT exten- 
sion will include the residential 


and amenity parts of an estate. 

One option would be for the 
exemptions to be partial, cover- 
ing only the actual business. 
Modest housing with the owner 
working the farm would be more 
likely to score full relief than 
someone sitting in a stately pile 
with a small business element to 
the estate. 

Besides the tax reliefs. City 
bonuses and the high prices of 
London houses compared with 
the country market, have pushed 
up the value of farms and estates. 

FPD Savills estimates that in 
1997 farmers bought only 61.1 per 
cent of the land it handled, as 
against 64.9 per cent in 1996 and 
73.2 per cent in 1995. 

These figures hide large 
regional differences, however. In 
the western region only 48.4 per 
cent of buyers were fanners in 
1997, while in the east they 


formed 70.4 per cent. For farmers, 
recent low interest rates have 
been another incentive to buy 
land, so as to achieve economies 
of scale by working more acres 
with the same amount of men 
and machines. Or they have 
taken out new-style limited dura- 
tion farm business tenancies, 
paying far higher rents than for 
traditional tenancies, also with 
the aim of achieving scale econo- 
mies. 


W ith modern 
equipment, it is 
not a concern if 
the new fields 
are miles away, 
says William Hughes of Cluttons 
Daniel Smith, since the econo- 
mies of scale can still make the 
journeying worthwhile. 

But he finds it ironic that the 
farm business tenancies probably 


do more to enable existing farm- 
ers to expand rather than help 
new tenants into the business, 
which was one of the aims. 

The bears, however, are also 
alive on the farm. Profitability 
has dropped sharply, according 
to the Ministry of Agriculture's 
index of net farm income. Start- 
ing in 1990 at 100. it reached 182 
in 1994 and peaked at 226 in 1995 
- a golden year for farmers. 

Then it fell to 205 in 1996 and 
when the 1997 figure is released, 
it will be lower again. 

One complaint is the strong 
pound. European Union pay- 
ments now convert into 19 per 
cent fewer pounds than in June 
1996, says Jim Ward of FPD Sav- 
ills. But with Inflation included, 
the picture darkens, putting the 
green pound 4 per cent below its 
previous low in 1990. 

To compound the grimness, the 


rise of the pound has coincided 
with a serious fall in prices for 
produce. Over the last year, the 
milk price has fallen 14 per cent 
and cereals around 28 per cent, 
says Hughes, while beef cattle 
are down SO per cent from pre- 
BSE (mad cow disease) levels. 

A fall in commercial land 
prices is likely If interest rates 
rise, and if changes in EU farm- 
ing policy are made that aim to 
reduce farm subsidies by 2000, 
cutting cereal intervention prices 
by 20 per cent. 

“Farmland prices are currently 
above their productive level," 
sal’s Hughes, who expects com- 
mercial land to fall between 10 
and 20 per cent in 1998. although 
“residential farms will maintain 
their value". 

On the other hand, the pound 
might weaken slightly and grain 
prices (in dollars) rise, which. 


Ward believes, could push the 
green exchange rate from its 
present low of 70p per Ecu to 76p 
per Ecu by the end of 1999. 

In the meantime, the market 
for land with good houses, gar- 
dens and sporting opportunities 
will remain healthy - subject to 
rbe attentions of the tax authori- 
ties. 

But if the CGT reliefs are 
attacked it would destabilise the 
rural economy, fears Michael 
Fletcher of Lane Fox in Cirences- 
ter. because City people would 
keep their money in the City. 
“The buoyancy will evaporate," 
be believes. 

For those seeking serious com- 
mercial farming, the 11.000-acre 
Warter Priory estate that 
FPD Savills is about to sell is 
almost all arable and said to be 
profitable and productive. 

Inge believes it to be the larg- 
est private in-band estate in a 
single block in the country. Jt 
includes 63 houses and cottages 
and has had a fine shoot. The 
main house was pulled down in 
the 1950s but it should not be 
difficult to obtain pl annin g per- 
mission to build another. 


On The Move 


An alternative to 
the mainstream 

Gerald Cadogan looks at waterfront homes 


-VflK- waterside home can 
' . be an idyllic loca- 
tHI tion, offering an 
,X t • A. ever-changing view 
cd'the seasons and, in some 
cages, the chance to take up 
waterirelated pursuits. Here 
. ia a Selection of worthwhile 
. w a te rfront properties: 

■ LOCH. ARD. Creag-Ard 
House .at Milton near Aber- 
faylft in Stirlingshire is on 
the shore of Loch Ard in the 
heart of the Trossachs, with 
views to Ben Lomond. 

A typical Scottish Victo- 
rian-house, It has 10 bed- 
rooms and fishing and boat 
ing an the loch, with its own 
jetty. Knight Frank in Edin- 
burgh (0131-225 8171) asks for 
offers over £425,000. 

■ RIVER ARUN. Waters 
Edge at Pulborough in West 
Sussex te a new development 
of -six terraced and four 
det ached houses set around 
an inlet on this sleepy 
stream, which in the last 
century was still an im- 


portant cargo route. 

The site has splendid 
views over farmland towards 
the South Downs - lovely 
country that one can enjoy 
from the sun deck that goes 
with each house. Prices are 
£205,000 or £275.000 through 
Guy Leonard in Pulborough 
(01796-874033). 

■ RIVER AVON. Fleet 
House is a listed old brick 
house with stone mullions 
on the Warwickshire Avon 
(of Stratford fame) in the vil- 
lage of Twining in Glou- 
cestershire. It offers fishing 
and mooring. Andrew Grant 
(01905-24477) asks for offers 
over £275,000. 

■ OXFORD CANAL. For 
canal enthusiasts, the 19th 
century white-painted Falls 
Bridge House at Harborough 
Magna near Rugby, in War- 
wickshire, looks ideal It has 
a long frontage to the canal, 
its own mooring and the 
house is not on the tow path 
side of the canaL 


The junction with the 
Grand Union Canal at 
Braunston in Northampton- 
shire - offering access to the 
canals of the Midlands - Is 
just a few miles away. 

The price from KF in 
Sira tford-upon-A von 
(01789-297735) is £210,000. 

■ RIVER SEVERN. At Holt 
Heath, near Stourport, West- 
field is a black and white 
house made from two cot- 
tages that used to service 
the private coal wharf on the 
local estate. The coal came 
from near Dudley, and the 
carter lived in one cottage 
and the wharfman in the 
other. There is fishing and 
mooring on the Severn. 
Offers over £250,000 to 
Andrew Grant. 

■ STORRTNGTON VILLAGE 
POND. In this West Sussex 
village. The Willows is a six- 
cottage development by 
Berkeley Homes beside the 
pond, which has ducks, 
swans and willows. The 



On the shore of Loch Ard: Creag-Ard House 
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Beside the Severn: Westfield 

prices are £104,950 or 
£109,950 from Guy Leonard 
in Storrington (01903-742354). 
■ RIVER THAMES. The 
dark red Harrods furniture 
depository at Barnes is a 
landmark on the Thames in 
west London. Built in stages 
from 1885, its grandeur 
matches the store in Bramp- 
ton Road. 

The brick and terracotta 


Beside the Thames: the former Harrods furniture depository at Barnes 


detailing wntim ix into the 
entrance hall, with black 
and white marble and ornate 
plasterwork. Behind it is the 
vault where valuables were 
stored. But warehousing 
ceased in 1987. 

Now, Berkeley Homes is 
converting the three build- 
ings that form the deposi- 
tory into ultra-luxury flats, 
with penthouses at the level 


of its pepper-pat domes, 
which could become saunas. 
The scheme offers 24-hour 
security and a health and lei- 
sure club and garden beside 
the river. It will also include 
new-build apartments and 
townhouses. 

The depository stands next 
to Berkeley’s Barnes Water- 
side development, where 
only seven units remain - 


and where resale prices are 
well above what the buyers 
paid a short time ago. 

The overall scheme is 
called Harrods Village. The 
original buildings are called 
alter William Hunt (archi- 
tect of the main building). 
Charles Harrod and Sir Rich- 
ard Burbidge. the managing 
director who chose the site. 
The new-build elements are 


named after Chartwell, Chat- 
sworth. Cliveden. Goodwood 
and S andringham. 

ln the first sales phase, 
new-build apartments cost 
from £190,000 and three-bed- 
room townhouses from 
£495.000. Han-ods Estates 
(0171-893 8933) is handling 
private sales, and DTZ 
Debenham Thorpe (0171-235 
8088) investment sales. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


BUYING FOR INVESTMENT? 


Edinburgh City Centre 

offer* outstanding value for money. 

with median capital growth 
expected over the next few years. 

. Pour apaajinx m only left far brand 
new drvctoptnoH m prinx location. 


2 bed 2 hath apartments 
with garage @ 

£99.590 

to yield 7 .25 % net after all costs. 


1 bed apartments and parking only 

£594)50 

TO yield 7.25% net after all costs. 
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KENT 

Channel Coast 

Ideal Kccood or Retirement borne. 
Spaoatis Sac. 3 Bed fully modernued 
in Lined Country House. 
Peaceful, secure, 2 acre setting. 
Double Garage- No Ground Rent. 
Shared freehold ivaJUhle. 

Nr main line nation & other services. 
London 9-' nrilct. Dover 6 miles. 

£87.500 

Tel: (01304) 367607 


EAST SUSSEX 

Nr Mayfield. 

3 Bed Oast House with annexe. 

in attractive Mews complex. 
41V* acres pasture and amenity 
woodland with stables. 

Charles Clark & Co 
Tel: (01435) 864455 


DON’T BUY A COUNTRY COTTAGE BORROW IT! 


.•V.f. THIlftl?? "CTt? Z-.'C. 

Tel: (Cl 548| 561300 


Reporting 

Britain 

Thursday March 19 


Monthly focus - London 

• Regeneration • Development of infrastructure 
' Future for London as leading global financial centre 
For further Information, please contact: 
EmmaMufialy Tel: +44 171 873 4001 or 
- . Tina McGorman Tel: +44 171 873 3252 
Fax: +44 171 873 4336 

‘ ’ email: tfna.mcgorroaneft.com 


FT Surveys 


FPDsavills 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Therfield 

An elegant Grade II* 
listed former rectory. 

5 reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, chapel, music 
room, offices, coach 
house, garaging, pool 
house, swimming poof, 
tennis court, beautifully 
landscaped gardens, lake. 
About 5-5 acres ** 
Substantial Offers Invited 
Mulludo WedK 01279 755400 
FPDSAVILLS: 01223 347000 


SOMERSET 

Within tosyrtaeh of 
Cas&e Cary station. 

A substantial period. 6 bed 
bouse, retaining many 
interesting original features. 
Paddocks, outbuildings 
and garden. 

In all some three and 
■ half acres. 

Offers in excess of £375,090 
Bradley Hudson* 

TW: (01749) 813338 


On the Coast, 

NEAR 

DARTMOUTH: 

A fine ] Sib c. Regency period 
House situated on the edge 
of a small village with sea 
and coastal views, 3 recep t i on 
rooms, 4 double bedrooms, 

• conservatory, workshop, 
garage, formal and walled 
tenaced gardens; 

Price £205^)00. 

Tel Village & Country Property 
(01392) - 499699 


ENJOY THE SECURITY OF YOUR OWN PIECE GF THE AMERICAN WEST 
FROM AS LITTLE AS £45 PER MONTH 



ENCBANIWG NEW MEXICO — 

iilii III I I Iiiihiiiia iinT'mih fi — * ~ — _ _"T 

gta tnawaao wtfo HMUa tmn nt latna aa 

■qo nw raanlattcfta pu il gnnst P tn elWcUSA.-n*«*rti«ria>)rfc*a* 

Tel tnt +44 (UK) (0)181 906 0515 MTOgyawncareOTBca up to bpm 
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La Mairema 

Smart! in tia beautiful hBh oT EfvMa 
■uniiadod by t prtrere fore*. waM St 
views of ibe cowl 5 rata from MnbelU’i 
ftnen b i fT i E»dmhg gunmen I 
HOm. upster wfcb cuimo-buili home* 
aod pica dbta fnw the devdopec 
Cabn parantaed. Tty before ym buy. 

can mnteal (ahD in BatfMD 


nwftooac 0000 279 


LAKE GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 
Unique Opportunity 

Prestigious new development 
between Geneva and Montreux 
offering a limirwi number of 
apartments for sale to 
non-Swiss residents. 

For taftanoiran co ntact: 
Catherine Law-PerrfeJai)oe», 
Le Cte (Weal Estate Sc D i w J op mW ) 
32 Loodon Read. Guffiffbrd, UK 
Tel: +44 (0)1483 391S88 
Fax: +44 (*)14S3 3*1*77 
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African Game Reserve 

On« of the Iasi bus aAfornasa arou: 1 1000 acres m Botswana, 
sat In a conservancy area of 300,000 acres, contains lataes numbers 
of elephan! on prtvatBty owned land anywhere tn tne world. 

Uon, leopard, cheetah end a wide variety ol game. 

Purchase Vjjjh share In this private reserve. Thatched lodge, txishcamp, 
1000 mate runway and hangar, game rttve vehicles etc. The reserve 
h accessible and profeedanety managed for owners and guests. 

Price £175,000 

Contact: Potar Fftt 

Tail +27 11 784 6958 (Jo^urg) Fax +27 11 784 8857 



C os r \ Bianca 

I)i \ 1 I Ill'MiA i I - WO 
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• Desirable residential location. 

• 560,000 square metres. 

• Plan Pardaf hr 700 homes. 

• £1.3 million (£2.30 per sq metre) 
at prevailing rate of exchange. 



COSGQiAN’S 

Panoramic Park and 
Oty Views 

I CPW 4+ fcms Lux I jSOOsf fur- 
nlshed apt «/2 sfrirt BRs. 25 mrble 
bths. mire lit Pool 6 m md Best 
of Trump. Renal uvail. untned 

Mfifforg BerMz 

(212) 836-1013 

THE CORCORAN CROUP 


The woridwide leader la 
Holiday Qynerabtp la tot mdnri n g 
tts first European five star resorts 
with luxurious a p ar tments 
and the Manrtoti service standard. 

very Umtttd pncanBtrvetlm 
prtetng aoattabte. 

Can 

0800 004477x7071 

formtrelnlbrmaBoo 
Ret 10702 


BEDFORD. N.Y. USA 


FOR RENT (M*« opportu*- h 
presb pl om NYC KJfaurb Sum castle 
•sMs on 12 ana, 50 mn. trem 
Manhattan. 10 oh tom GreanMEh, 
CT. B SR. a BA, aarearer* qusrttre. 
s umm ing poor, riorea Ms, pmoremie 


or c orporate ireroat Grotnd* can 
hrealad Sie,7G0ftaa U.S.D. 

Bforfvre A alshla arotarePi utecta d. 
Phone: (914) 234-0570 
Fmc (914) 234-0587 

reioJww. u ret lH n n iB r e nrs .conia ’Bsi l a 


BUYING ABROAD? 


The Spring evened* property exhibition: 

The Cumberland Hotel^^ 

ff Marble Arch, London Wl ^ 

Friday 13th, Saturday 14th, Sunday 15th February 1998 
Friday 1200 - 1800 Sai/Sun 1030 - 1700 

Over 50 top Agents and Developers from Spain and the 
Balearic*, the Canaries, Cibraliar. Greece, Austria. Portugal, 
France, Italy, Cyprus. Malta, Florida and the Caribbean 
will be displaying their properties. 

THE ' - A 

\ INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY SHOW JT 

Tel: 0171 735 8184 
FREE Admission 


Missouri, Ozarks 

CXOSE-OUTSALEiMioWOscre mb- 
Avidstde Bans In nmoalh known Uem. 
psnulty atenhed. senve uks (anpam. For 
itevdopaae. iB v cm ngii. tuning. Espendag 
Owner SCttfc 

sl50%-em befow ret* L Cron MX¥»t 
(4017 nr i, csrirAenm. Pre»es (sotil ponaiiiflL 
A K Trading, London, Laod Brokers 
Tel/Fax: 0171 713 4599 


Italy, Umbria 

Near Tom bdiak. 40 acre farm. 
The tambouse has been beautifully 
convened taro 3 jqiereic but epdorotly 
imer-cooiectnig msnonetteA Vlevw over 
Tiber vjdtey and AaM ftoai house and bill 
top swimming pool. Pi suit umuucr 
holiday renal e i c oaie ol £41*. 

For fnfl deseripiim pbcor +39 * 807 SS2S 
erta<39bBD7 8S24 


FRENCH PROPERTY 
NEWS 

Monthly old, new & ski 
properties, legal column etc. 
Ask lor your FREE copy now. 

Tel: 01 81 9471834 


LONDON PROPERTY 



If you think this looks good then you 
should see the rest of it! 

A $i mm i nti cailietJr'rl ceiling ;s only part Of this nvgnilicent 
lieu 2 uatbruciii 1-150 sq tl icwnlicuse '.viJh private rod terrace, 
fjiir, ','nc.v!io:"e ccmss v.- 1 it!; c $i:£CiCi;ly desiyfis;! tnferiur. 

£365.000 Freehold 

>.vith Parking Space 
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OUTDOORS 


Gardening 


Early flowerings 


A 


lfa Romeo could 
not have planned 
the debut of the 156 
better. It appeared 


spring to attention 


T his winter has 
been a golden sea- 
son for early Dow- 
ering plants. It is 
not just that 
some of the early primulas, 
crocuses and even a few 
forms of ceanothus have 
already opened a few flow- 
ers. Anything in the broad 
category of winter-flowering 
plants has had a year from 
heaven. 

The most spectacular sight 
has been the most common, 
the yellow' -flowered Jas- 
minum nudiflorum which 
has been flowering flat out 
since November. I have 
nothing to add except praise 
for its performance and the 
decision to use rooted cut- 
tings from my parent plants 
as a simple ground cover on 
a bank and under the shade 
of some tall chestnuts. 

So often we see this jas- 
mine pulled up vertically 
against a wall where it has 
to be pruned hard after flow- 
ering if it is to remain tidy. 
It is much happier at a lower 
height where it can fall for- 
wards and spread sideways. 
My bope is that it will flower 
freely as cover when the 
leaves are off the trees and 
not suffer from their light 
shade during the growing 
season. 

Box hedging is now ever 
more popular. In the mid- 
1960s we were all being told 
to throw away old box hedg- 
ing because it was labour-in- 
tensive and harboured slugs. 
Every body wants more of it 
in our era of interior decora- 
tion waged in the Dame of 
gardening outdoors. Three 
years ago. I went over to its 
relation, the Sweet Box or 
Sarcococca. I am now enjoy- 
ing low evergreen hedges of 
two varieties, confusa and 
hookeriana huxnilis. They 
are neat, glossy and respon- 
sive to light clipping after 
flowering. They are also 
thick with honey-scented 
flowers in the joints of their 
leaves and stems. I recom- 


Robin Lane Fox finds warmth among the low evergreens 
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Mahonia lomanifolia: spectacular and hardy omen now ura> 


mend them strongly for 
plantings in formal front 
gardens or as an edging 
beside a front door. 

Early flowering shrubs are 
a classic choice for the 
important surrounds of the 
entrance to a house, where 
they help to tie the architec- 
ture into the garden and also 
brighten winter without the 
need to go far afield, scour- 
ing the ground for snow- 
drops. 

Early Camellias are 
already spectacular and 
more at risk to rain than 
frost. On my soil, the star 
turns have been all the 
forms of Mahonia. which are 
flowering more freely than 
ever in the mild weather. 
The general rule is that the 
brighter the colour of the 
flower the less the scent 
seems to be. In cold gardens, 
the tidiest leaf and brightest 
flowers are found on Winter 
Sun or Charity. The sweetest 
scent comes from japonica. 
although its leaves are not 
such an even, shiny shade of 
green. 

This year, the vertical 
spikes of flower on Mahonia 
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FOXTONS 


Sfiorr Stay Projvrrifs 


LjT For the best 

properties ihroughout 
central LonJon from 
UOO-iW.OOO per week 
‘ call for detail?; 

• 0171 616 7000 


SERVICED APARTMENTS 
IN LONDON 


Selection of one bedroom and two bedroom 
apartments within W I and WB areas 
SHORT OR LONGTERM STATS NOW AVAILABLE 


The Apirtmcnc Service Tcl. 0181 9-1 •*, I 4-H Fax: 0 18 I 94 J 6744 
E-r’»i!; s-ili!sg-ap jrcmcnc.cc.uk Internet: hctp:i'.-wwv/.jpartmenc.ca.i:k 


KNIGHTSBRCDGE 


limit oH a superb replanned and 
refurbished apartment with 


refurbished apartment wuti 
spadoiu hall, clcaicroom. drawing 
room, marble fireplace, double doors 
to dining room, fully equipped 
L ilchcru master bedroom with bath 
cn suite. 2“ bedroom and cn suite 
bath, food natural light. 
.Approx. 1 04.1 IT. £405.000 ind. 
cumins & carpets. 
Immediate possession. 

Slock Pace Stock 
Tel: 0171 251 4171 


CITY’ ROAD/FINSBURY SQ EC1 

A new conversion of five well 
appointed one bedroom 
apartments at the south end of 
Ciry Road, just north of Moo ry ate 
and 300 yards from Broad gate. 
All apartmenL* overtook Bunhii 
Fields and three have terraces. 
Prices from £lbl2*f0. 


0171600 7000 
FRANK HARRIS &COMFANY 


CITY & BLOOMSBURY WC1. For a 
oomproftanstve tel ol quality 1 82 bed 
un/hirn apnnmems hum £250 pm 
Tel: 0171 250 t0t2 HurfbrdSalvi Carr 


SW1 APPARTMEMT jusf otf Sroane 
Square. 3 beds 2 reepa 2 batte CHRC 
£575.000. Tti B.HA 01 7l 730 8762. 


KENSINGTON WEST, W14. Luxurious 
modem ttevtiopmern with integral spans 
ctmor o- swimming pod, undsrgmjnd 
parting and 2A nour porterage. As a 
secure London base or rental investment 
we onrerwy nave aveto We i. 2 or 3 
bedroom apartments for safe and rental 
Iram £165.000 i325pw), £300.000 
(S25pwl and £400.000 - £800.000 
t£S50-£t ^oopwj. (especOvely Tates 
Tef. 0171 602 6020 Fac 0171 602 3S22 


INVESTMENT 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
250 ha (61 7 acres) 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Inheritance Tax & Capital Gains Tax 
saving potential 

A pair of productive Grade 1 arable 
farms let to a blue chip farming 
company. 

Equivalent of 7% gross annual return 
over 1 0 years. 

Guaranteed buy back after 10 years = minimum risk 

Total Investment required: £1,360,000 

lor will split) 

Cambridge: 01223 347000 
Contact: Simon Dixon-Smilh 
e-mail; sdixon-smith©rpdsa vills.co.uk 


lomanifolia have been spec- 
tacular, flowering freely in 
gardens where they are oth- 
erwise on the edge of hardi- 
ness. I have never found this 
variety to be perishable In 
frost so long as it is mixed in 
with a surrounding canopy 
or shrubs or set against a 
sunny wall. Remember that 
all these mahonias ran be 
pruned severely after flower 
ing, although it needs a 
strong nerve to cut away 
their broad ruffs of green 
leaves. 


V isitors to the early 
RHS shows, the 
next on February 17 
and 18, will already 
have seen the marvellous 
carpets of bright colour 
which exhibitors contrive 
from these small hardy 
Cyclamen coum and its vari- 
ations. This form is one of 
nature's miracles and is 
entirely hardy and easy 
despite its origins in the 
East Aegean. 

If you wonder whether a 
few pot-growing plants are 
really worth the expense, I 
must encourage you to take 


the plunge. A few make a 
powerful Impact from Janu- 
ary onwards and have an 
amazing ability to recover 
from frost They are such a 
bright carmine red that they 
show np in the foreground of 
any flowerbed near a house 
window and are all the rage 
thawfeg to exhibitors in gar- 
dens which want to come to 
life before March. They are 
among the easiest of all 
hardy cyclamen and require 
no protection. 

The stars of January on a 
lime-free soil are unquestion- 
ably the Witch Hazels. Some 
books will claim that they 
also grow and flower on lime 
soils which are not too dry, 
but I find that they ding on 
rather than flourish in such 
conditions. It is better to 
plant one in a large rectan- 
gular tub of lime-free soil 
visible from the house and 
isolate it in soil which it pre- 
fers. Tap water with lime in 
it is not a problem, but acid 
soil in a container makes the 
whole difference. 

These Witch Hazels, or 
Hamamelis, will grow to a 
significant size, but they also 
flower freely when quite 
young and small and I would 
be tempted to plant a pair in 
large tubs on either side of 
the entrance to any alkaline 
garden. The prettiest of 
those on general release is 
still intermedia Pallida 
which has clear pale flowers 
and considerable vigour. 

Witch Hazel viewing has 
already begun on open days 
this month, but tomorrow at 
2pm. it will be the subject of 
one of the regular winter 
walks at the Hillier Arbore- 
tum at Ampfield. near Rom- 
sev, Hampshire. 

Before you choose a Hama- 
melis for contemplation from 
your back door, there is no 
better collection in which to 
see them at maturity. 

□ The fax number given for 
Thompson & Morgan last 
week was incorrect. : it is 01473 
680199. 


at just the right moment to 
win. the European Car of the 
Year 1998 title after the hot 
favourite, the Mercedes 
A-Class, had fallen at the 
last fence - or, to be pre- 
cise the cones of a simu- 
lated moose avoidance test 
upon which Scandinavian 
members of the COTY jury 
set much store. 

With the prestigious 
award under its belt, the 156 
went on sale in mainland 
Europe at a time when buy- 
ers were aware that its 
main rival, the BMW 3-Se- 
ries, was going out of pro- 
duction and its successor 
would not be around for 
several months. So the 
scene was set for the front- 
wheel driven 156 to become 
Alfa Romeo’s best-ever 
seller. 

It also happens to be a 
stunningly good car, aimed 
at the sporting executive 
niche. This has long been 
dominated by' Germany 
with the BMW 3-series and 
Audi A4 and. to a lesser 
extent, the Mercedes-Benz 
C-Glass. The Alfa 156 must 
appeal to user-choosers who 
feel they are not quite old 
enough to drive a Mercedes. 

When Britain gets the 156. 
in mid-February, it will 
have a six-month head start 
on the new BMW 3-Series. 
This makes its debut at the 
Geneva show early in 
March but will not appear 
with right-hand drive until 
the autumn. Annual produc- 
tion of the 156 will not 
exceed 100,000, but main- 
i land European demand ime 
' been so strong that Britain 
I will get only 4,000 of them 
this year. 

i Initially, all will have 
four-cylinder I win Spark 
engines of 1.8 litres (144 
horsepower) or two litres 
(155 hpj. The 25 litre V6s 
follow soon after. 

The right-band drive 156s 
I sampled in southern Spain 
a few days ago were a 
delightful mix of Alfa tradi- 
tion and modern technol- 
ogy. They were those rare 
cars that one seems to put 
on. rather than get into. 
Some have the wood- 
rimmed steering wheel that 
is part of Alfa's heritage. AD 
have the tall gear lever and 
instruments angled slightly 
towards you. The driving 




Alfa Roman 156: aimed at the sporting executive niche 


Motoring 

Oh so sporty 

Stuart Marshall falls for the Alfa Romeo 156 


position is almost perfect - 
a touch more rearward, 
adjustment would have 
made it so. 

There is not much differ- 
ence in performance. Both 
the L8 and two litre engines 
sing like operatic tenors 
when accelerating hard and 
spinning fast; at really hi gh 
revolutions, the two litre, 
which has contra-rotating 
balancer shafts, is perhaps 
marginally smoother. 

The swift, silken gear 
shift was pure joy to use an 
t wisti ng mountain roads. In 
town. I was surprised how 
happily both 156s pulled at 
low speeds in high gears. 

Undoubtedly. Alfa 
Romeo's greatest achieve- 
ment with the 156 has been 
to combine sports car han- 
dling with limousine com- 
fort The suspension cush- 
ioned the shock and muffled 
the noise of driving fast on 
the long stretches of broken 
tarmac still to be found in 
Spain. 

Hustled through tight cor- 
ners, the 156 - with only 
just over two turns of the 
wheel from lock' to lock - 
sat down securely, and its 
manners were never less 
than courtly- A large part of 
its appeal is that it is flatter- 


ingly easy to drive really 
well. 

On-the-road prices range 
from £17,573 (1.3 T. Spark) to 
£22£32 for the V6, and likely 
fuel consumptions from 34.4 
mpg (8.2 1/lOOkm) for the L8 
litre to 24.8 mpg (11.4 1/ 
100km) for the V6. The lat- 
ter, which has a six-speed 
manual gearbox, will be 


They were 
those rare 
cars that one 
seems to put 
on, rather 
than get into 


available later In the year 
with a choice of automatic 
transmission or a five-speed 
box with sequential change. 

Here BMW has stolen a 
march on Alfa Romeo; it 
introduced a. six-speed 
sequential change (SMG) 
gearbox last March for its 
limited production, very 
high performance M3 Evolu- 
tion version of the 3-Series 
saloon. The SMG box has to 
be the shape of thing s to 
come. It eliminates tbe 


clutch pedal and combines 
the simplicity and fuel econ- 
omy of manual transmit- ■ 
sion with the driving ease of, 
a conventional automatic. 

Typically, a driver would 
choose automatic mode in 
town, allowing the gearbox 
to. change up and ' down on 
its own according to road 
speed and load on the 
engine. On the open road 
and in manual mode, the 
driver clicks the gear lever 
backward in a single plane 
to change up, forward to 
change down. Electronics 
adjust the engine speed and 
hydraulics shift the gears 
physically. 

Nothing could be simpler. 
If you forget to change 
down and stop in sixth gear, 
first is selected automati- 
cally for restarting. From 
March, the SMG gearbox 
will be available in the 
£38.425 BMW M3 coupe and 
£43,995 M3 convertible as a 
£1,735 optional extra. 

Also new from BMW, and 
arriving next month to com- 
plete a desirable sporting 
trinity: the ultimate version 
of the US-built Z3 roadster. 

It has the same 321 hp. 3.2 
litre, in-line six-cylinder 
engine as the M3 coupe and 
convertible. 
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ADDISON ROAD, WI4. 

A bcaurifufl* icfisMied art decorated. deodicd Voorai Isaac behind an "n red ouf earner 
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Islington & Cm 


A SELECTION OF NEWLY BUILT 
TWO BEDROOM AFAKTMH'.TS 
WTTHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE 
OF THE Cm 


A selection of houses and 
flats available for rent in 
all price ranges. Furnished 
or unfurnished. Many 
ready for immediate 
occupation. 

Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 


NOW READY TOR 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 


PRICES FROM £196.000 

Parking space available at 
AN ADDITIONAL £15.000 


htn » 


BEAUFORT ST - SW3 
A huge adl (imanal 2 J)1 bod no. 

mins u Kings Ril. Offrn ZJfTX 

DYMOCK ST - SW6 
3 dbl bed hie. dN reepl. (hung rm. 
•penou* A light 160C 

RARTTSMERE RD • SW6 
Comer lac. dbl reqa. 3 dW beds, hafe 
cedar, o.s. poking- .W 

PAKKV1LLE RD - SW6 
Uadn 3 dH bed Iwc. JM reqa. 
situated m 'Th: Villca - . Offm 3S0K 


Boston 
Carrington 
Pritchard iw 


I Three Bktwuc Houses to Rent I 


let 

U7UWMW 


Fie 

0171 619 SM7 


■ In Laodon EC 4 • Pr i me Position • 
• Close loSPMI’saubrfral- 


EXECUTIVE 
PENTHOUSES IN 
W1 TO LET. 


Recently refurbished and 
fully equipped throughout 

Immediate occupation 

for further ifcmls and troduirc. 
Td:airnxii3noJS/ANCi 



Selection of i&2 bed lux fum 
apts around a landscaped 
courtyard with own priv ten 

from £450 we axe. 


Set between The Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey 

' - ~ - . - J- ■ 

and the River Thames. 


3-i J \ :Th 


Ernest Overs & Williams 
0171 629 8386 


y earch 


Mica, WM7COMB STREET. 3“ Door 1 
bed <taL Paftshed Boots. £179.950 LX. 
W1, HANSON STREET Stilt level '» bed 
BaL Pafio. Tenace Cl 9S.950 UH 
WC1, mOGEMOUNT GARDENS. 314 
bed flat Period mansion yadt Long 
lease. £310.000 LH. capping Joyce 
0171 836 2888 


London's No. I Specialist 
Search Company 

• Vr Purchase Reminds] Property 
and Investments tor Clients. 

* Eapcrt Central London Knowledge. 
■ RKZS Qualified aud Inured 


Apartments of unreserved luxury 
from £160,000 to over £2, 000, 000 
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EATON SQUARE. SW1 Charmng low bu* 
houw (2148 sq ft.) In immac c o re M on 
*4h tortgeo g &A. parting 47 yeas 
Cl 295m StibH&Ca 0171 23S 1363 


Td: *44 171 838 1086 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 



“The Rock of Doom', 1885-86, by Edward Bume-Jonas, at the Haus der Kunst in Munich, in an exhibition opening tomorrow 

Includes bronzes, jades, ceramics, portraits and personal possessions; to 
paintings and tapestries, ranging from 


What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

exhibitions 

RSomuSMiin 

Tek 31-20-673 2121 
Ornament Prints: serving as a source 
of inspiration to both and patrons, 
these prints provided information about 
the fashions and designs of other 
cultures. This selection is accompanied 
by related objects such as furniture 
and sflverware; from today until Apr 19 

Van Gogh Museum 

Tel: 31-20-570 5200 
LHagawa Kuniyoshi (1797-1861): 
display of works by one of the leading 
19th century Japanese printrnakers; to 
Apr 5 

OPERA 

Netherlands Opera, Het 

Muzfektheater 

Tet 31-20-551 8911 

Dfe WalkOre: by Wagner. New 

production conducted by Hartmut 

Hasnchen In a staging by Pierre Audi; 

Jan 31; Feb 4 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
FundockJ “to Cabca” 

Tet 34-3-207 7475 
The Iberians: between the sixth and 
the first century BC, a ffttJe-fcnown 
civilisation existed on the west of the 
Mediterranean bowl. Contemporaries 
of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, the 
Ibers developed a distinctive culture. 
Some of the 350 objects Included in 
this display have never before been 
removed before from the sites of their 
excavation; to Apr 12, then transferring 
to Bonn 


M BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

PhKhadnonie 

Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 
9 Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by GQnter Wand in 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 4; Jan 31; 
Feb 1 

• Berfin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by James Levine in works 
by Webern, Messiaen and Brahms; Feb 
4, 5, 6 

OPERA - 

Deutsche Oper 

Tet 49-30-34384-01 

Royal Swedish Opera: Norma, by 

Bellini. Conducted by Alberto 

HokJ-GankJo in a staging by James 

Robinson; Jan 3T 


■ CHICAGO 

CONCERTS 
Orchestr a Hafl 

Tek 1-312-294-3000 
www.chkzigosymphony.org 
9 Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 
worts by Beethoven and Bruckner; Jan 
31; Feb 3 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 
works' by Beethoven, Carter and 
Tchaikovsky; Feb 5, 6 

EXHIBITIONS 


the Neolithic period to the early 20th 
century; to Mar 1 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 

Tel: 1-713-639 7750 
The Dark Mirror, Picasso: Photography 
and Painting. More than 300 works, 
the majority of them photographs, 
illustrating the relationship between toe 
different media in which Picasso 
worked; ends tomorrow, then transfers 
to Japan 


Jul 26 

National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
9 Making & Meaning: Holbein's 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry VIII 
in 1533. Presented alongside are 
drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to the painting's political and 
religious background; ends tomorrow 
• Recognising Van Eyck: bringing 
together several rare works by the 15to 
century Netherlandish master alongside 


David Ritch. Cast includes Ian 
Bostridge; Jan 31 ; Feb 5 
• The Elixir of Love: by Donizetti. New 
production directed by Jude Kelly, 
designed by Robert Jones and 
conducted by Michael Uoyd; Feb 3 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-36 5 3500 
Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 
by Mark Wiggles worth in works by 
Brahms and Beethoven. With piano 
soloist Stephen Kovacevich; Feb 5 


Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tab 1-312-443 3600 
ww wMrtic.edu 

Irving Pena A Career in Photography: 
150 prints, from every stage of Penn's 
career: Includes fashion photography, 
portraits of toe rich and famous, and 
ethnographic series; ends tomorrow, 
then transfers to St Petersburg 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland 
Tek 44 r 131-624 6200 

• Recovering the Italian Baroque: The 
Denb'.Mahon Collection. Works by 
17th and 18th century Italian painters 
inducing- Guercino, Guido Reni and 
Domadjchino; to Feb 15 

• Turner Watercolours: bequeathed in 
1900 by toe Victorian collector Henry 
Vaughan, these 38 paintings have been 
exhibited annually for more than 90 
yeas;' ends today 

Scottish ^National Gallery of Modem 

Art."'- * • 

Tek 44-131-624 6200 
Correspondences: transferring from the 
Msstin-Grop&js-Bau, Berlin, a selection 
of worts, by six young Scottish and six 
young German artists. Organised as an 
exchange! the display includes 
painting, sculpture; .video and light 
projections; ends tomorrow ' 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery 

Tab 44-131-624 6200 . . 

Portraits, bf Excellence: a series of 
Photograph* at distinguished 
academics- at the University of 
Edinburgh, commissioned according to 
an 18tb century tradition; ends 

tomorrow 


■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITIONS 
Sctotoi KarcsthaBe 
Tek 49-69-299 8820 
Holy Russia: Icons and the Rise of 
Moscow 1400-1600. 50 rarely 
exhlWterflccwis lent by Russian 
rousetjms are tte - centrepiece of this 
which also Includes 16 
man '«a%>ls. The period was a crucial 
ww. which, marked the rise of Moscow 
® a principality, ruled by powerful 
Tsars; to Mar 1, then transferring to 
London. 


■■ HONGKONG 

EXHmmoNs : . 

Hong Kong Museum of Art 

'^^Msdgpv.hk/CE/Museurn - 
National Treasures: Gems of China's 

assembling sotne*160 works of art on 
“an from, Chi na's .30- museums. 

l ' 


■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondation de PHermitage 

Tel: 41-21-320-5001 
Pointillisme: more than 100 works, 
including loans from Europe and the 
US. tracing the influence of Seurat on 
a generation of young painters at the 
turn of the century; to Jun 1 


M LONDON 

CONCERTS 

Royal Festival Hau 

Tel: 44-171-960 4242 

The Royal Opera: The Enchantress, by 

Tchaikovsky. Concert performance, 

conducted by Valery Gergiev; Jan 31 ; 

Feb 2 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Art Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
9 Shaken The Art of Craftsmanship. 
First major exhibition of furniture and 
decorative arts from Mount Lebanon. 
The show traces the origins of toe 
Shaker movement from its origins in 
late 18th century England through its 
development in 10th century America 
to what became a philosophy and a 
way of life; to Apr 26 

• The Art of toe Harley: 30 
customised motorcycles provide toe 
centrepiece of this display devoted to 
the 95 year history of the 

Harley- Davidson company: to Apr 26 

Hayward Gallery 
Tek 44-171-261 0127 
wwwJiayward-ganery. org.uk 

• Francis Bacon (1909-1992 ): The 
Human Body. Selected by art critic 
David Sylvester, tots first major 
showing of Bacon In the UK for ten 
years brings together important works 
Involving toe human figure dating from 
1945 to toe mid 1980s, loaned tv 
major collections throughout toe world; 
opens on Thursday 

• Henri Cartier-Bresson: Europeans. 
Celebrating toe 90th birthday of one of 
the worid’s most famous 
photographers, this show explores 
changes from the 1930s to toe 1970s; 
opens on Thursday 

Museum of London 

Tel: 44-171-600 3699 

The Life and. Times of N M Rothschild, 

1 777-1836: tracing the life story of toe 
founder of one of toe world's greatest 
balking dynasties. Bom in Frankfurt's 
Jewish ghetto, Nathan Mayer 
Rothschild crossed the Channel in 
1798 .aged 21, and set himself up as a 
textile merchant in Manchester before 
moving to London and becoming a 
banker. The exhibition includes 

i 


other works; to Mar 15 

National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-306 0055 
9 Bruce Weber, first major museum 
retrospective devoted to Weber's 
portraits, tors show includes some 200 
prints, of subjects ranging from young 
Hollywood stare to the Duchess of 
Devonshire; to Feb 15 

• Hyenas in Petticoats; Mary 
Wollstonecraft & Mary Shelley. 
Celebration of the joint bicentenary of 
toe two women writers, the birth of the 
latter having caused her mother's 
death. Through portraiture, drawings 
and manuscripts tile display examines 
their lives, times and writings; to 

Feb 15 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen fn Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
includes the major portraits belonging 
to toe National Gallery of Scotland as 
well as loans from abroad; ends 
tomorrow 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
9 Art Treasures of England: The 
Regional Collections. Display of some 
500 paintings, drawings and sculptures 
which will tell toe history of toe public 
collections outside London, from the 
foundation of the first university 
museums in the 17th century. Including 
works by Canaletto, Hogarth, Turner 
and Francis Bacon, toe exhibition will 
also seek to surprise with toe works of 
less well-known artists; to Apr 13 

• Victorian Fairy Painting: exploring 
the fascination with fairies and the 
supernatural which took hold of artists 
and writers in Britain from toe early 
19th century to the outbreak of the 
First World War. The display includes 
designs for the theatre, where the 
Shakespearian revival played an 
Important role In rekindling interest in 
fairies; to Feb 8, then travelling to 

the US 

Tate Gallery 
Tek 44-171-887 8000 
Tuner on the Loire: selection of 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
lost oil which document the painter’s 
tour of northern France In 1826, the 
climax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; to Feb 15 

OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
Coliseum 

Tel: 44-171-632 8300 
9 Eugene Onegin: by Tchaikovsky. 
Conducted by Michael Lloyd and 
directed by JuGa Hollander; Feb 4 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Christopher Moulds in a 
staging by Nicholas Hytner, revived by 


EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
www.MOCA-LA.org. 

Cindy Sherman: consisting of more 
than 150 works, this retrospective 
show traces toe New York-based 
artist's development from the 1970s to 
the present; ends tomorrow, then 
touring 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-972 8001 
www.laopera.org 

Salome: by R. Strauss. Revival of Sir 
Peter Hall's celebrated production. 
Conducted by Richard Hickox, with 
Helen Reid in the title role; Jan 31 


■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERTS 
Bridgewater Hall 
Tel: 44-161-907 9000 
Halle Orchestra: conducted by Kent 
Nagano in works by Britten, including 
his Double Concerto. With viola soloist 
Yuri Bashmet and violinist Gidon 
Kremer Feb 5 


■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Scala 
Tel: 39-2-88791 
www.lascala. milano.it 
Die Zauberflbte: by Mozart Conducted 
by Riccardo Muti In a staging by 
Roberto De Simone. With sets by 
Maura Caros i and costumes by Odette 
Niooletti; Feb 3, 5 


■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 
Haus der Kunst 

Tel: 49-89-211270 

The Age of Rossetti, Bume-Jones and 
Watts: Symbolism in Britain 
1860-1910. Arriving from London's 
Tate Gallery, this show presents work 
by British pre-Rapftaelftes alongside 
that of their European contemporaries; 
opens tomorrow 


■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.gugggnheim.org 
China - 5,000 Years: major exhibition 
organised in collaboration with the 
Chinese government Comprising more 
than 500 works of art, ranging from the 
Neolithic period to the modem, with 
traditional works displayed at the 
uptown museum (Feb 6 to Jun 3), and 
the modem section at the Guggenheim 

i 


Museum SoHo (Jan 29 to May 25). 
Uptown highlights include Neolithic 
jades, Shang and Zhou bronzes, tomb 
ceramics, and a collection of Buddhist 
atone sculptures. The aim of the 
display at the So Ho museum is to 
explore the meaning of modernity in 
China; the whole will transfer to Bilbao 
in June 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum. org 

• Rowers Underfoot: Indian Carpets 
of the Mughal Era. 50 rugs, including 
rare loans from private collections In 
India, Europe and Japan; to Mar 1 

• Gianni Versace: this tribute to the 
late Italian designer explores the 
influences upon his work of abstract 
artists including Warhol, and of 
historical styles ranging from Greek 
and Roman classicism to 18 th century 
court styles, and the Vienna Secession. 
The show also explores his use of new 
materials such as plastic and leather, 
and includes desiqns for the theatre; to 
Mar 22 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956); Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist's sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 8 

• King of toe World: A Mughal 
Manuscript from toe Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle. The Padshahnama, by 
Abdul-Hamid Lahawri, made for the 
emperor Shah-Jahan, builder of toe Taj 
Mahal; to Feb 8 

• Richard Pouselte-Dart (1916-1992): 
works by the American Ate tract 
Expressionist, tracing his evolution 
from Cubism towards his mature style; 
to Feb 22 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints, 
demonstrating that stylistic 
achievements have been linked to 
printmaking processes; to Feb 8 

Pierpont Morgan Library 
Tel: 1-212-685 0008 
Deadly Enemies: Aaron Burr and 
Alexander Hamilton. Display of letters 
by the arch political rivals, whose 
enmity resulted in a duel and tire 
latter's death; to Mar 1 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera. org 
Capriccio: by FL Strauss. New 
production by John Cox, with sets by 
Maura Pagano; Jan 31 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 
Salle Pfeyel 
Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 
9 Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Carlo Maria Glulinl in Verdi's Requiem 
Mass. With soprano Deborah Voigt 
mezzo-soprano Katia Lytting, tenor 
Hugh Smith and bass Peter Mikulas. 
Choir led by Arthur Oldham; Jan 31 

• Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Theodor Guschlbauer in works by 
Roussel and Brahms. With violin soloist 
Shlomo Mirrtz; Feb 5, 6 

EXHIBITIONS 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fr 

Bruce Nauman; spanning the career of 
the American artist, b.1941, this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and 
video installations as well as neon 
pieces like One hundred live and die 
(1964); to Mar 9, then touring 

Jeu de Paume 

Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Arman (b.1928): brings together 100 
works produced since 1959, including 
pieces from toe Refuse & Garbage 
series and toe most recent Cascades; 
to Apr 12, then touring 

Musde d'Orsay 

Tel: 33-1-4549 1111 
www. Musee-Orsay. fr 
Manet Monet, and the Gare 
Saint- Laza re: places Manet’s famous 
painting in a context provided by 
works by other artists and a group of 
related drawings, prints and 
photographs. The apparently simple 
picture of a girl with her nanny, with 
the railway in the background, has 
been shown to be an important 
aesthetic manifesto; from Monday until 
May 17, then transferring to 
Washington 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Op6ra 
Bastille 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
9 Tosca: by Pucdnl. Conducted by 
Jan Lalham-Koenlg in a staging by 
Walter Schroeter. Maria Guleghina 
sings the title role; Feb 1, 3 

• Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. New 
production conducted by James 
Conlon in a staging by Stein Winge, 
with designs by Lennart Mflrk. Cast 
includes Wolfgang Schmidt and Sabine 
Hass; Feb 4 

Op£ra National de Parts, Palais 
Gamier 

Tel: 33-1-43439696 
Cosi Fan Tutte: by Mozart Conducted 
by Gary Bertini in a staging by Ezio 
Toffolutti; Jan 31; Feb 2, 5 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo Ruspoli 

Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 
www.palazzonjspoH.it 
Fayum: Mummy Portraits. Previously 
shown at the British Museum in 
London, this exhibition contains nearly 
200 portraits. Painted on wooden 
panels, linen shrouds, cartonnage or 
three-dimensional plaster masks, they 
were created during the first three 
centuries of Roman rule in Egypt; to 
Feb 28 

Palazzo Venezia 


Tel: 39-6-6999 4259 
Pietro da Cortona (1597-1669): 
celebrating the 400th anniversary of 
toe birth of the Italian baroque artist, 
around 100 paintings, as well as 
architectural drawings and sculptures: 
to Feb 10 

OPERA 

Teatro dell' Opera 
Tel: 39-6-481601 
vw/w. themix.it 

Le Nozze di Figaro; by Mozart 
Production for the Teatro Com unale in 
Florence by Jonathan Miller. 
Conducted by Hans Graf, with sets by 
Peter J Davison; Jan 31 ; Feb 1 . 

3. 5 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 
Davies Symphony Hall 
Tel: 1-415-864 6000 
www. sfsymphony. org 

• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Vladimir 
Ashkenazy in works by Shostakovich . 
and R. Strauss. With violin soloist Aritje 
Werthaas; Jan 31 

• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Carl St. Clair 
in works by Haydn, Brahms and 
Mendelssohn. With cello soloist 
Michael Grebanier and violin 
Chee-Yun; Feb 5, 6 


■ TEL AVIV 

CONCERTS 
Mann Auditorium 
London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Sir Colin Davis in works 
by Sibelius. Beethoven and Sibelius; 
Feb 4. 5 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntoty Hall 

Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 
9 Deutsche Oper. conducted by 
Christian Thielemann in works by 
Blacher, Beethoven and Brahms; Feb 3 
• Deutsche Open conducted by 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau in works by 
Mozart; Feb 6 

EXHIBITIONS 
Metropolitan Art Museum 
Tel: 813-3823 6921 
Masterpieces of British Art from the 
Tate Gallery: 100 works on loan from 
London, ranging from the 16th century 
to toe contemporary and including 
works by Millais and Turner; to Mar 29 

OPERA 
Bunka Kaikan 

Tel: 81-3-3828 2111 
Deutsche Open Der Fliegende 
Hollander, by Wagner. Conducted by 
Christian Thielemann in a staging by 
G6tz Friedrich; Jan 31 : Feb 2 

NHK Hall 

Deutsche Open Tannhtiuser, by 
Wagner. Conducted by Jiri Kout/ 
Christian Thielemann in a staging by 
Gotz Friedrich; Feb 5 


■ TORONTO 

OPERA 

Canadian Opera Company, 
Hummingbird Centre 
Tel: 1-416-363 6671 
9 Hansel and Gretel: by Humperdinck. 
New production, previously seen in the 
US, designed by Maurice Sendak and 
directed by Frank Corearo. The 
conductor is Randall Behr; Feb 1, 3, 5 
• The Cunning Little Vixen: by 
JandCek. Canadian premiere, directed 
by Frank Corearo and conducted by 
Richard Bradshaw; Jan 31; 

Feb 4 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 
KunstHausWien 
Tel: 43-1-712 0495 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
dernrad their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to 
May 3 

Kunstoistorisches Museum 
Tel: 43-1-525240 
Pieter Brueghel and Jan Brueghel: 
comprehensive survey of toe art of the 
two sons of Pieter Brueghel the Elder. 
Includes around 130 paintings and 20 
works on paper by Jan Brueghel the 
Elder (1568-1625) and his less 
celebrated brother Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger (1564-1637/8). The exhibition 
also includes a dozen important works 
by their father, enabling visitors to 
trace his influence upon the technique 
of his sons: to Apr 14 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of 
the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many of 
them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy; to Mar 1 , then 
touring to Europe 

OPERA 

Washington Opera, Kennedy Center 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 
9 Doha Francisquita: by Vives. 
Conducted by Miguel Roa in a staging 
by Emilia Sagi; Eisenhower Theater, 
Feb 1, 4 

• L' Elisir d' Amore: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by John Keenan in a 
staging by Stephen Lawless, with 
designs by Johan Engels; Eisenhower 
Theater Jan 31; Feb 3. 6 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart Revival 
conducted by by Heinz Fricke and 
directed by Sonja Frisell; Eisenhower 
Theater Feb 2, 5 


Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susanna-rustin@fLcom 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase 

Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-mailrartbase@pf.net 
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Healthy disregard 
for scandal 


Could this time be different? 

Has the market valuation shifted, asks Philip Coggan 


The markets see no reason to stop 
supporting Clinton, reports John Authers 

I That's the differ- Clinton must be doing something right 

m f ence between 
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W hat’s the differ- 
ence between 
Bill Clinton and 
the Titanic? 
This question was circulat- 
ing on Wall Street dealers' 
trading screens last week 
within minutes of the news 
that the president had been 
accused of obstructing jus- 
tice, in potentially the 
nation's biggest scandal 
since Watergate. 

Regrettably the answer to 
this, and the many other 
jokes that have followed. Is 
unprintable here. It might 
seem fair to deduce that 
Wall Street does not take the 
latest scandal very seriously. 

But this would only be 
partly true. Dealers are not 
sentimental people, and they 
do not feel too sympathetic. 
But events since have 
revealed that when it comes 
to the bottom line, the presi- 
dent has some healthy sup- 
port in the markets. 

Clinton’s presidency has 
been kind to the economy 
and the US markets, and 
there are ample reasons to 
fear any danger to him. By 
the end of last week, the 
bond market seemed to have 
given up most of its gains of 
the last three months. The 
yield on the 30-year treasury 
bond moved from its historic 
low of 5.73 per cent at tbe 
beginning of the week to 5.96 
per cent by the end of ft. 

Most dealers are not terri- 
bly wonted by tbe notion of 
a swift Clinton resignation. 
It would cause a brief shock 
to the dollar, but rice-presi- 
dent Gore's policies are iden- 
tical in all the respects that 
matter to Wall Street. The 
frightening scenario sees 
Clinton battling on for 
months or years in a criti- 
cally weakened state. Uncer- 
tainty in any form is bad Tor 
the markets. 

Trade poses the greatest 
fear - Clinton has put his 
weight behind the IMF's 
attempt to bail out stricken 
south-east Asian economies, 
a cause which Wall Street 
supports. There are Republi- 
cans in Congress who are 
backing legislation to abol- 
ish the IMF. and they have 
possible support from protec- 
tionist elements in the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

On the budget, too. there 
is reason to worry. Under 
Clinton, the federal deficit 
has been reduced sharply - 
exactly the opposite of what 
happened under the conser- 
vatives’ hero. Ronald Rea- 
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gan. Now that a government 
surplus is in sight for the 
first time in alm ost three 
decades, the forces Tor 
increased spending on the 
left, and tax cuts on the 
right, are growing. Wall 
Street prefers the Clinton 
proposal, unveiled in his 
State of tbe Union address, 
to put any surplus towards 
mending social security - a 
solution which in effect 
means neither spending it 
nor giving it back. 

Some individual stocks 
have also suffered in the 
backlash of the crisis, led by 
the tobacco giant Philip Mor- 
ris. With a weakened presi- 
dent. the chances of a global 
out-of-court settlement for 
the tobacco industry would 
recede. 

In its first Tew hectic days, 
the crisis dominated the 
market, briefly eclipsing 
even the Asian currency cri- 
sis and the corporate earn- 
ings results. Then bonds and 
the dollar bounced once the 
president made a strong and 
convincing denial on Mon- 
day morning, which left him 
in much better health than 
his unconvincing and eva- 
sive denials of the previous 
Wednesday. 

His well-received State of 
Union address the next night 
buoyed the markets further, 
and by yesterday the 30-year 
bond yield had recovered to 
5.S3 per cent. 

Will Clinton survive? Mar- 
kets history provides a clue. 
Watergate crippled the 
Nixon administration from 
the moment in March 1973 
when some of the White 
House's hired burglars 
agreed to tell what they 
knew, until the presiden- 


tial resignation in August 
1974. 

This 18-month period of 
uncertainty coincided with 
the worst performance for 
the US economy and finan- 
cial market since the war. 
Bludgeoned by both Water- 
gate and oil price shocks 
from the Middle East Wall 
Street settled into the worst 
bear market since 1929. 

The situation hardened 
public dislike of Nixon, 
while his political weakness 
made it harder for him to 
take action. The “Stagfla- 
tion" of the early 1970s 
seems to be in a different 
world from the “Goldilocks 
Economy" of the late 1990s. 

Not all of this can be attri- 
buted to Clinton. History 
will probably give most of 
tbe credit to Alan Green- 
span. But tbe economic 
record since Clinton took 
office in January 1993 makes 
it impossible to say that he 
has done much wrong. This 
gives him a huge advantage 
compared to Nixon as he 
attempts to save his job. 

The latest events seem to 
confirm that the markets 
have no great problem with 
the man. On Thursday, after 
some healthy corporate earn- 
ings results and some reas- 
surance on Asia from Green- 
span. the S&P 5 00 bit a new 
high. And as the trading 
room wits were quick to 
point out last week, he isn't 
exactly like the Titanic. 

Dow Jones bid Average 

Monday 7.71254 + 1250 
Tuesday 7,81556 + 102.14 
Wednesday 7.915.47 4 10039 


I f you are experiencing a 
dizzy feeling at the 
moment, it may be ver- 
tigo. Despite all the 
problems of Asia, despite all 
the worries about whether 
the UK economy is slowing 
down or even heading for a 
bout of inflationary pres- 
sure, the stock market 
chalked up a set of all-time 
highs this week. 

A cursory look at one or 
two valuation criteria makes 
the market look rather 
expensive: the price-earnings 
ratio on the FT Non-Finan- 
cials index is more than 20 
and the dividend yield (after 
allowing for the abolition of 
the tax credit) is less than 
2.5 per cent. 

But could the valuation of 
the market have shifted to a 
new level? In other words, 
could things really be “dif- 
ferent this time"? 

The latest equity-gilt 
study, published by Barclays 
Capital, tries to offer some 
reasons why valuations 
could have changed. There 

Growth above trend 

Real dtodend Income index & trend 


are a number of potential 
explanations: 

• Inflation. Rising prices 
erode the real value of capi- 
tal and income, particularly 
of fixed rate bonds, where 
there is no potential for 
growth. Investors therefore 
demand a higher yield (or, 
put another way. are willing 
to pay a lower price for 
bonds and equities) when 
inflation is high. 

Now that inflation has 
moved to a lower level, if not 
permanently at least for the 
Forseeable future, bond and 
equity yields should be 
lower. Barclays found that, 
during pest periods of 1-4 per 
cent inflation, gilt yields 
have tended to be 557 per 
cent, while equity yields 
have been 452 per cent 

That would appear to be 
good news for gilts (the 10- 
year yield is still more than 
6 per cent) but not that great 
for equities. 

Barclays certainly believes 
that the gap between gilt 
and equity performance 


should be smaller than nor- 
mal over the next 10 years; 
so the yield ratio (tbe rela- 
tionship between bond and 
equity yields) will narrow. 
But it still thinks the abso- 
lute returns from shares win 
be greater than those from 
gilts. 

One reason is that lower 
inflation means a less vola- 
tile economic environment 
for companies. Gone will be 
the trauma of the 1980s 
boom, followed by base rates 
of 15 per cent and tbe early 
1990s recession. In the new 
era, owning equities should 
be less risky, and they 
should attract higher valua- 
tions; in the jargon, tbe 
equity risk premium should 
be Iowa:. 

• Dividend growth. The 
reason why equities have 
yielded less than gilts (since 
the late 1950s at least) is that 
they provide dividend 
growth. Since the First 
World War. this growth has 
averaged 25 per cent a year. 
It was much lower in the 
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1970s, the time of industrial 
disruption and the oil price 
shock, and has been much 
higbpr since then, one of the 
factors behind the long 
equity bull market 

As can be seen from the 
graph, real dividend growth 
is some way above the 
long-term trend. This may 
seem a worrying omen. How- 
ever, Barclays points out 
that the trend was even fur- 
ther out of whack in 196L 
And it believes that real divi- 
dends can continue to grow 
by 25 per cent per annum 
over the next 10 yearn. 

One can raise some objec- 
tions' to Barclays’ argu- 
ments. Real dividend growth 
has been healthy because 
profits have been growing as 
a proportion of gross domes- 
tic product in recent years; 
in other wards, capital has 
been gaining at the expense 
of labour. While this trend 
might continue for a while, 
it cannot do so for ever (or 
else profits would be 100 per 
cent of GDP). 

At some point, perhaps 
because low unemployment, 
forces up. wage rates, labour - 
will start to rebuild its share 
of GDP and dividend growth 
will slow. 

• Demographic factors. 
Investment analysts need to 
study the supply and 
demand for savings, just as 
they would when tracking 
any other commodity. 

Barclays Capital argues 
that the section of the popu- 
lation aged between 55 and 
64 shows the greatest will- 
ingness to save, as it pre- 
pares for retirement 

That proportion was flat 
from the 1960s to the 1990s, 
but is set to increase sharply 


over tbe next 30 years. The 
supply of savings will thus 
rise and the price of those 
savings (in other words, the 
yield or interest rate) should 
fall, other things being 
equal. 

Barclays has tracked this 
relationship over the period 
since 1918 and found a 
remarkably good fit It con- 
cludes that gilt yields should 
fall to 4 per cent or so. levels 
which have not been seen 
for a generation. 


O ne could raise an 
objection to this 
point In previous 
eras, most men 
worked until 65 and used 
their last decade or employ- 
ment' to build up tbeir 
-savings. 

But increasi ngly many 
people are choosing (or 
being forced) to reti re early, 
so they may be spending, not 
saving, in the 55-64 decade. 

Let us. however, assemble 
the Barclays’ bull case. It 
sees inflation contained in 
the T-f per cent range; no 
significant decline in the 
profit share of GDP; real div- 
idend growth'or 25 per cent 
per annum: real, bond yields 
averaging 2.75 per cent; and 
a lower equity risk premium. 

All this translates into 
average equity returns of 
10.5 per cent over the next 
decade and average gilt 
returns of 85 per cent 
Roughly speaking, a 10.5 
per cent growth rate causes 
prices to double every seven 
years. So that puts Footsie at 
U.000 by the year 2005. A 
cheerful thought to get you 
through tbe miiianTmnri cel- 
ebrations. 

philip.coggaivaFT.com 
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L ast Thursday George 
Ross Coobey, at 86. 
received a long-overdue 
accolade from the 
Worshipful Company of 
Actuaries. He was given the 
Company's Award of Honour for 
his lifetime contribution to the 
actuarial profession. 

Goobey is tbe one-time 
investment manager of tbe 
Imperial Tobacco Pension Fund 
who is credited with creating the 
“cult of the equity" almost 
single-handed. He first urged his 
trustees to invest in equities 
back in 1947, and by the 1950s 
they agreed to do so. The idea 
slowly caught on. During the 
next 30 years the equity 
exposure of the average UK 
pension fund climbed to more 
than 80 per cent. 

Why. then, has it taken so 
long for Goobey to be honoured 
by his peers? Innovators are. of 

course, awkward cusses, and 
Goobey was for years at 
loggerheads with tbe stuffy 
leadership of the profession. The 
view then was that equities were 
risky, fixed interest bonds were 
safe and inflation was not a 
long-term problem because, in 
the late 1930s, prices were just os 
likely to foil as to rise. 

But whereas in 1947 
Government gilt-edged securities 
yielded only about 3 per cent, 
inflation was to average 6 per 
cent annually over the next five 
years. Indeed, inflation has 
averaged 65 per cent during the 
past half-century. Gilts proved 
disastrous investments after the 
war and gradually all 
occupational pension funds were 
forced to switch to equities as 



Barry Riley 

Unconventional wisdom 

Overcoming the consensus will be a battle 


fixed pensions became 
inadequate and companies rgtme 
under pressure to switch to final 
salary li nking . 

It happens that the annual 
Equity-Gilt Study from Barclays 
Capital was published this week, 
allowing me to update tbe 
performance numbers. Over the 
past 50 years the annualised 
total return (income plus capital 
gain) on UK equities has been 
135 per cent compared with 65 


potential for another huge 
miscalculation? 

Tbe key lies in inflation 
expectations. Post-war inflation 
was unexpected and so bonds 
were seriously mispriced. By the 
1980s, however, inflation was If 
anything being over-forecast. In 
the 1990s gilts have given good 
returns (if not quite as good as 
equities) because UK Inflation 
has turned out to be only about 
3 per cent compared with the 4 


When there is a change in 
fundamentals, the scope for 
immense mistakes increases 


per cent an gilts. The respective 
real returns have, therefore, 
been about 7 per ant and 
scarcely more than nil. A sum of 
£1,000 invested in gifts In 1917 
has risen, in real terms, to about 
£1550 (Ignoring costs and taxes) 
whereas such Is the power of 
compound interest that £1,000 
Invested in diversified equities 
has grown to £30.400. 

Nat surprisingly, we now find 
that conventional wisdom in 
pensions has been neatly 
Unvoted. Equities are regarded 
as the low-risk Investments. 

Gilts are considered unsuitable, 
except when the pensions 
liabilities are short-term, or are 
unprotected against inflation. 
Fifty years ago pension fund 
managers doggedly bought gilts 
on yields of 3 per cent or less, 
and spurned equities yielding 4 
or 5 per cent. In 1998 they are 
buying equities yielding 2.6 per 
cent but are jibbing at gilts on 
6.1 per cent Is there the 


or 5 per cent expected at the 
beginning of the decade. There is 
now talk of deflationary forces 
as an economic slump spreads 
out from Asia and tbe kind of 
investment conditions that have 
been ruling In Japan since 1990 
- causing bonds to outperform 
equities quite spectacularly - 
become more widespread. 

True, it is hard to believe in 
this kind of static or falling price 
environment in current British 
circumstances. Broad money 
growth is roaring away at 11 per 
cent, and the labour market is 
on the edge of becoming 
overheated. But manufacturing, 
directly exposed to global 
economic forces, is in 
near-recession. The whale 
economy could slow sharply In 
1999, which would force a 
reappraisal of the investment 
markets. 

The equity cultists remain in 
command, though, and they 
have been pushing the UK stock 


market to new peaks this week. 
Huge quantities of liquidity are 
in institutional hands: the City 
monetarist Tim Congdon 
calculates that the financial 
sector’s money holdings are 
£175bn, having nearly doubled in 
three years. 

Yet the flow of new equity 
Issues from the corporate sector 
Is meagre. Indeed, share 
buybacks are becoming more 
common, and tbe chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, is bent on 
r i gging the tax system so that 
companies find it worthwhile to 
sell bonds rather than equity to 
investors. If pension fund 
managers want to buy equities 
they must either bid domestic 
share prices higher and higher 
or they must Invest overseas, 
where the choices consist of an 
overpriced Wall Street, a 
dangerous Far East or an 
Emu-burdened Continental 
Europe. 

When conventional wisdom 
clashes with changing 
fundamentals there is the scope 
for immense mistakes. In the 
late 1940s investors did not 
understand the new 
post-Keynesian bias towards 
inflation. In the late 1990s they 

are overestimating the earnings 
and dividend flows that the 
corporate sector can generate. 

Perhaps, somewhere, an 
innovative fund manager is even 
now dreaming up a new 
approach. But he will have to 
fight hard to overcome the 
consensus. And if he has 
ambitions to receive the praise 
of his peers he will need to be 
patient and long-lived: it may 
take, say. 50 years. 


*~~*f*X Ma HAf 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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dealings ' 

J.~ I'-TtWNKtfoitt. W -WM _roni|/nfilo ■: 

H;:-- ^-J3u*uenr;iMB .; . . 


'.SggSS - 

SALES 

Oioiof 

StWM 

Vafcie 

eooo 

POfdsr Television 

Mdfa 

10.000 

30 

CnwrdeSa Group 

Dtat 

268,235 

402 

Dudley Jenkins Grp 

SSer _ 

300,000 

0OO 

R 

SSer 

1,031 ,000 

11444 


Tma 

234,000. 

. .748 

HJriwms., . . .... 

SSer 

70,000 

137 

JBVteHotols_ _____ ^ 

L&HI_ 

43,000 

66 


MdJa 

96,900 

107 


SSer 

50,000 

80 

Scottish Hydio-Bec 

Elec 

7.31 3_ 

41 


Mdla 

1,500,000 

1383. 


.Prop 

50.000 

130 

~ Btacfcs Leisure Grp 

RetG 

20,000 

S3 


RcrtF 

234.000 

143 

- i’ Z : Gm£. Portland EsL 

. z ■ jjw cr - ."i-i- 

r PURCHASES 

Prop 

84,234 

232 



Mdta 

10,000 

16 

i ABmce Res. 

08 

75.000 

17 


■ 1 

‘ . 


' tfKSISBL---* 

Efod 

1,000.000 

60 

Ashtsad Group 

BCon 

15.000 

29 

' ■'•'“"Btacfcs Leisure Gp 

•jp rax 

RetG 

10,000 

47 

• Cuatat 

jsa • - •• 

LAW 

25,000 

55 

Exeter Investmt Grp 

OthF 

155,000 

171 

fT. .. 

..SSer 

30.000 

333 

.-•Hr* Art Devs 

RetG 

10,000 

18 

GEC 

B&E 

.10,000 

37 




Hardy OD & Gas 

OB 

7300 

21 

James Smith Easts 

Prop 

40,000 

51 

Jerome (Hldgs) 

Text 

130,000 

48 

Johnson Fry Hldgs 

OthF 

20.000 

23 

Morgan Crucible 

Pv 

12,000 

50 

PiMigton 

BM&M 

152,007 

163 

RMC 

BM&M 

16,729 


Sanctuary^ Music Prd 

SSer 

76,920 

20 

SOX Business System 

B&E 

10,000 

23 

Stobg 

Eng _ _ 

.... 5.000. 

53 


■ Last week’s Interim results 





Half- 

Pre-tax 

Interim dMhnts* 


Company 

Sector 

.year to 

. prod (ana) 

per tears (p) 

No of 

Aberdeen Lloyd's 

MTr 

Sep 

115.37 (M28) 

1 -55 (8) 

ai«rtw» 

AWod Carpets 

men 

Dec 

flAto (W 

2.75 P-5J 


Aston Visa 

LUf 

Nw 

2,190 (3,7401) 

- 1-1 


toBKeon 

«pr 

Sep . 

174L Ofl . 

- (■) 


Beales farter 

E&EE 

Nov 

1,070L (1^10) 

2.4 (2.9) 

1 

Bfcfcbnai 

A» 

oa 

44 . (24) 

- (-) 

... 

Cad Clear + 

AH 

Nov 

1,730 (IJOOIQ 

- (•) 


Canghan & 9ra? 

«Pr 

Smi 

ifiSO (1,020) 

ID' (1-01 ' 

8 

cay of Oxford V 

UTr 

Dect 

714 (599) 

13 (5.6) 


CD&V & Fowler - 

.HeaG ' 

.cw . 

lAt 0. (| .01(0 . 

"1.1 (08) 


EunxUs Electron 

Diet 

Nw 

3,610 (3^MQ 

2.15 (135) 

2 

Rf.' 

HnG 

Nov 

2,180 (3301) 

- 0 


FBtronlc Comtek 

ESS 

Nov 

sjam ns) 

035 (0J5) 


Ftasbuy tac-fr 6&i V- 

tmt 

Dec*.. 

tUX 3U2 

(23 (225) 

1 

Fleming Inc & Cap f 

InTr 

Dec 

- W 

1.3 (5.45) 


Geared Income V - . 

MTr 

Dect 

SWB (79JB) 

33 (23) 


Goodtwad 

Mad 

Nov 

ija m (no) 

02 (0.1) 

1 

Gustiwnl 

AM 

Clot '. 

30 {-) 

- H 


H & C FunteNngB 

Rtfin 

Oct 

4.450 30) 

2 (6) 


Haynes AAIsNrq 

Med 

taw 

1530 (2246) 

53 (5.0) . 

1 

Honeysudde 

HseG 

Nov 

B94L (252) 

- (-) 


tad Greetings - 

AM ‘ 


1.TSM pjtm 

28 R-17) ' 


mwetois Captiaf $ 

biTy 

Dec 

- H 

1.35 (5.71J 

1 * 

Jupiter Exfra Inc £■ 

•WTr 

Sep 

. - H. 

1.97 (737) 


Kingfisher Leisure 

AM 

Oct 

382 (290) 

037 (-) 


M S. 6 EquBy 

taTr 

Dec 

81jM (6&2S) 

038 (4.7Q 


Metrodome 

AM 

Sep 

68L (138) 

- <-> 

1 

Md.tyynd tad 

taTr 

Dect 

5«L£ (542.5) 

32 (33) . 


Mteys 

SpSv 

Nov 

32,100 (23,700) 

526 (4.57) 


Humor. Income. .. 

WV 

Dect 

4912 (4094) 

3 (235) 

1 

NWF 

AM 

Nov 

944 (862) 

28 (2.7) 


Peel 

Prop 

Sep 

5*20 &460) 

2.7 (ZE) 


Rubicon 

Eng 

Nov 

10,100 (BJMO) 

7-7 (22) 

1 

Savflto Gordon tfl 

Prop 

Oct 

<MH0 (2J850) 

t.i n.t) 


Scottish National $ 

InTr 

Dec 

1712 (1834) 

1.8 (9.55) 


Schrader Emerging 

UTr 

Novt 

7B.13 (87JB11 

.- (-). 

1 

Shaw (A) 

BdUa 

Sep 

855L (720) 

- (-) 


Smith {Mfl 

nan 

Nov - 

45JJ00 (MfiOtn 

525 (525) 


Southern Vectfa 

AM 

Oct 

1230 (B90) 

- H 

1 

Staved Ztgemgla - 

Offn 

Sep 

W Pfl 

- <■) 


Systems Integrated 

AIM 

Nov 

296L (1,1901) 

- (-) 


TcpwTHea . . . 

Wn. 

Nov • 

2,140 (1^78} 

U (-) 

2 

Tring International 

L&H 

SEp 

SJtSOL (2/ttOL) 

- H 


Tudor RBenurcaBt _ 

OK 

Sep 

B34L (1241) 

- H 


UNO H 

Rtfin 

taw 

38L pnj 

185 (18) 

2 

US' smaller' 

UTt 

Dect 

2792 (21EJJ) 

- H 

1 

WF BBcMcal 

Dtst 

Oct 

3,640 (34Q0) 

4.7 (43) 


Weather Adfexv ' 

AM - 

Sept 

W . 

' - H 

3 

Wiggins Group 

Crest 

Sep 

1,120 <5O0] 

- H 

3 

wyno 

MM . 

Oct ; 

.6ff» (3,8^ 

1.4 13) 


-] [Figures In parentheses are for the corresponding period.) 'Divi- 

dends are shown net pence per share, except where otherwise 
1 Indicated. L=toss_ f Net asset value per share. % Irish punts and 

7 pence. % 3-month figures. $ US dollars and cents, f 9-month 

figures. §§ Net asset value. ?t 28-week figures. ♦ 11 -month figures, 
1 comparatives for year to Dec 31 1996. 


StQ 

BM&M 

25,000 

49 

2 

(David S.) 

PP&P 

17,500 

31 

2 

Vega Group 

SSer 

8/xn 

2° 

1 

Wtanhomas 

BCon 

50,000 

57 

1 


Companies must notify the Stock Exchange within five working days of a 
stars transaction by a director. This fist contains al transactions (Bated and 
Aim), including exercise of options f) 100% subsequently sold, with a 
value over £10,000. In f orm ati on released by the Stock Exchange. Shares 
traded are onfinary, unless otherwise stated. tJ= §§=4~. 

Source: The inside Track. Edinbugh. 0131-473 7070 



Directors' dealings 

There was a big buy at Pilfcmgtoxi, the glass maker, where 
Sir Nigel Rudd, chairman, and Andre Robb, finance director, 
bought 112,007 shares between them at 107.5-lOgp, writes Ian 
Forrest. 

Sir Nigel bought 100,000 shares, which almost doubles his 
holding to 256^30. The shares have underperformed the 
FTSE by S8 per cent over the past year. 

There was another large purchase at Exeter Investment 
Group, in the other financial sector. Jonathan Baker, man- 
aging director, bought 140,000 shares at llOp. taking his 
holding up to 166,070. The shares have performed well since 
a good set of results in November. 


Week ahead 


■1 - Last week^ pi«rbnlnary_ results 

Yek. : Pre-tax .. EarotaQS*.'.' Dtodends* 
Compaq - Sector to profit £000) per share (p) per share (p) 

Bensons Crisps RPr Nov 2^6G (2JB0) 4.7 (4) 1 375 ft) 

flranaer • Wt Nor} 3543 p27fl £37 (EL98) . S3 (83) 

fatal# Eng Oct 21,700 (193001) 1112 (-) 18 (547) 

toper (F.) • Jtf.. ; Mm. (WW - H r MS W' 

Doty tall- Dec m (599) 3228 (005) IMS 25J3 

Dhtfloa 'spar Od 12801 ( iJBW' . 41L (HR) ! - H ’ 

Donkn PrinUnp EXE Oct 11,500 (9,160) 285 (215) 7 11 

Ftaatog Cbnrfxwe ’ MR "-Dec -.'.- B- ■ 22(159 

MS Had Oct 2350 (2,060) 12 (4.6) 13 H 

bnto'ScoOWi Bank Oft Oct W 06 &41B 5.7 pj) ' ’ 339 (235) 

Looters DM Sep MOO ftOSO) 15.6 (155) 825 0) 

angep • ■ Sps* W ". 5 W80I. '• . M (ini'; • .54 (73) 

UnrtcasM AM Dec 1810L (860) - (ii^ - (-) 

Ktffeent fadt .' 'JkBl -Dae 145,580 fWT^Ofll)"". 183 '{213) . . 7(-J 
Partridge Fhe Arts Btfin Oct 1570 ( 131 Q 1136 pjfi) 5 (3.1) 

itoffl . • jw.-Dec: i' ... . -,(-)./ . ' - n«) 

Second OonsoUeM taTr Oct 835 (717) 0.445 (0482) 21 (2.1) 

ammee. l-.m. nw- ‘JmM .'qa ml". 

South Goontry Homes Prop Nov 140 (BO) 1.74 (D.B4) - H 

Wtae.. ' ^ ■ ■ ■■ Wr . OflCf ' : 4H 43145) % .(MB' (7.11): 7 (US) . 


■ Results due next week 

DMdand W 


Comparer 

Aimcnmt 
Sector ttao 

Lwtywr 
Interim Hte 

TWo ywr 
Interim 

FINAL DMDEND8 

Beale 

EtS 

Monday 

235 

&.7S 

330 

Capital Shopping 

Prop 

Wednraday 

3J5 

43 

4.125 

Crest Mchotoi 

Cm* 

Thursday 

0LB 

13 

125 

Gartmore Brit Inc fr Gwto 

WTr 

■JiBStteK . 

225 

225 . 

.225 . 

Geo Interactive 

AM 

Tuesday 

- 

- 

- 

Id 

Ctam' 

Thureday - ' 

123- 

193 

123 

St Andrew Trust 

MTr 

Tuesday 

33 

63 

32 

Stoves Group 

HseG 

Tuesday - 

23 

33 

- 

Biim— DMDENDS 

BAA ★ 

Tins 

Monday 

43 

73 

43 

Sack peter) HUgs ' - 

Hnfr 

Monday' 

132 

438 

- 

Cassidy Budhero 

AH 

Friday 

0.75 

225 

- 

Henderoon * 

Ofltf 

Tuesday 

133 

313 

133 

Photo- Me Inti 

SpSy 

Thureday 

13 

33 

- 

SWre Ftaamw ■ 

Phnn 

Friday 

•- 

- 


WNttart of Chelsea 

RtfF 

Monday 

13 

2.1 

- 


-DMdends are shown net pence per share and are adjusted for any 
intervening scrip issue. Reports and accouits are not normafly avaSable 
untfi about six weeks after the board meeting to approve preliminary 
results. $3 1st quarterly. + 2nd quarterly. ★ 3rd quarterly. This Bet is not 
necessartiy comprehensive since companies are no longer obliged to 
notify the Stock Exchange of imminent announcements. 
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MONDAY: BAA, the retailer 
and' airports operator, 
unveils third quarter results 
andNatWest Securities fore- 
casts pre-tax profits down 22 
per cent at £309m, although 
the broker expects several 
distorting factors to take 
their toIL Excluding 1 excep- 
tionals, pre-tax profits of 
£4l(fcn are expected, which 
would .be a. 4 per cent 
advance. ■ 

Mike Powell at NatWest 
says that traffic growth has 
been strong, although “a cat- 
alyst to reverse -the share's 
relatively poor performance 
has yet to emerge". 


■ TUESDAY: Henderson. 

■ the fund manager, is to 

announce its third-quarter 
results. However, few inves- 
tors expect anything in the 
figures to overshadow news 
about takeover talks. 

One of the few remaining 
- independent listed fund 
management companies in 
the UK, Henderson said it 
was in takeover talks last 
week. 

AMP, . Australia’s, largest 
htstrr axxce; ind . investment 
group, emerged as the preda- 
tor, iti-a deal' which could 
valae -Hehderson at about 

£363m- based.": . 

Analysts expect fuli-year 

Pre-tax pnifltH rtf mor p than ; 
£2&Q J for the‘ year with a div- 
idend of .about-' -47p. . The. 
grot®- smprised: analysts, 
^dthra fim write-down foe 

bhdrted ' deal . at its ? 

armounesment. 


Sky yBroa d cast to gf 
"itetdevfeiongroi^i, • 
. to, , ease, concerns 
a wat.ife moveto a aoochait- 


nel digital television service 
when it reports its interim 
results. 

BSkyB shares have been 
suffering on the uncertain- 
ties over the launch of digi- 
tal TV this year. The com- 
pany is expected to report 
pre-tax profits at about the 
same level of last year’s 
El 35m for the six months to 
December. 

■ WEDNESDAY: Capital 
Shopping Centres is due to 
report results for the year to 
December on Wednesday, 
and a pre-tax figure of £74m, 
up from £5&4m, is expected 
from the property group. At 
the interim stage, a 9 per 
cent jump in the value of its 
portfolio was attributed to a 
buoyant retail market, 
prompted by pl annin g 
restrictions that had created 
scarcity in out-of-town shop- 
ping centres. 

Analysts will be interested 
to see if CSC*s shopping cen- 
tres have continued to take 
market share from the high 
street 

■ A shareholder protest' 
over corporate governance 
could flare up in public at 
the ' annu al meeting of Gran- 
ada, the television, and 
hotels group. Several inves- 
tors e xpressed dismay at the : 
remuneration committee's 
payment of "£374*500 to five 
directors when it shortened ■ 
their notice periods in the 
event of a takeover. The . 
issue has provoked comment 
from the National Associa- 
tion of Pension Funds, and 
some-calls for a vote ag a ins t 
the re-election of John Ash- 
worth, a remuneration com- 
mittee member. 

.• » . 

i ~ 


■I Rights fssiies ; ' v. - - ^ ■ .< ■ ... 

Nona 

Offers: for sale,'. piadnga introductions 

InttnsDont Technology bto raise £44m net via a placing d 102m dans O SOp. 

' ■ Currant takeover blds and mergers 



VSfeMQfMd 

Hvter 

PnUd 

■- imu a 



- per «hn*f 

pdar 


. -tin SW" Odder 

Alfred Cofttids 

205" 

201 

193)4 

1.42tn 

CBA Sp. Chums 

Baronstnead IT 

115* 

114 

103 

21.16 

a froup 

Bannsmead fT Wirt 

22" 

am 

20 

036 

a amp 

Setterware t _ 

1111* 

108M 

97 

11627 

ftmetoto Race 

. HifflbW Tojb 

101* . 

115 

85 

42.02 . 

Guinness Pt &p. 

OnOTtry Casuds? . 

13S* 

13214. 

121 

25.7B 

Austin Bead 


74 

7714 

6714 

23.45 

Dmioe House 


. *. - 

-• I- - - 

- ' * 

- - -V • ■ 


Rdnvay to. 

7i r. 

B8% 

6814 

2821 

Drafley Sttary 

First CaB 

1BV4* 

10 

at 

735 

XanDo Group 



■ .»•" ■" 

“■ * : 

t i 4J, p 

GST 

200*. 

202% 

173*" 

1384 

Oortcom Orp 

Hscqx Sej taro Fd 

1M§§. 

14514. 

113 

4820 

Mseok 

HoWay Cheni $ 

242 

246 

■_*r a.- 

233 » 

25434 

Ytde Cattp 

Home Counties 

_s»* 

485... 

240 

50:5 _ 

JotaBon Prase 

M Brit HHtaarSt 

130 

11014. 

.101 . 

29.48 

Cwwnteitty Hspe 

JLi Group 

65* 

ffiK. 

56 

2535 

Htoringten Fiwd . 

Kqde.ML 

150* 

14314. 

8714 

1425 

C&PC8 <M9 

.Handn.t. 

ao* 

245 , 

.15114^ 

■ s* 7 ® ir 

FSnt Me Cotp „ 

-Monte Ashby . _ 

400" 

391)4 

390 . 

48.4 

Autreutore Comps 

Noopcgnri 

55* 


1375 

Itaftod ta* ___ 

PtaanflC 

ZSO* 

225 

185 

11.04 

Atlm . 

'Scuttona 

310* 

305 

270 

1438 

Cnege Frt Frt 

Triplex Uoydt 

280* 

27714 

202)4 

187.04 

Dmcastera 

UD0 rtdgs? 

200* 

2CQ 182)4 

. “-OO. 

Oqn PWqj Pk 

Waanouuhs 

257* 

281 

187)4 

176.56 

Quebecer pure* 

WatmoughB Pf 

12T 

11BV4 

10614 

12.0 

mwnftcnr riBDig 

WeDman ? 

50* 

49 

40)4 

7385 

Atohany Partmro 


■Prices in pence unices otherwise indicated. ‘AH cash offer. §Ffor 
capital not already held. % UnconditlonaL ^Based on latest prices 
3071 /M. §§Shares and cash, f Cash altanafiva 


In the Pink 

February’s trend leaves 
investors stone cold 

It’s a month for disappointment and the chance of a rally is 
even smaller this year, says David Schwartz 


H istory signals 
high odds 
that the 
year’s 

opening rally 
will non out of steam in 
February. 

Indeed, the UK stock 
market often disappoints 
February investors. Prices 
rise half the time, quite a 
come-down from January 
which rises in three out of 
four years. This long- 
running trend continues 
right to the present, with 
five increases in the past 10 
years. History shows that 
big January rallies have oo 
effect on this trend. 

If not for a single 
enormous rally in 1975 
marking the end of the 
1972-74 bear market, 
February’s long-term 
average annual return to 
investors would be in the 
red. 

No one knows with 
certainty why February's 
trend is so weak. Some 
place the blame on 
start -of-year money Dows 
that taper off in February. 
Others point to the year-end 
reporting season, which is 
usually in full swing during 
the month. Whatever the 
reason, a weak trend has 
been the norm for most of 
this century. 

Several important 
historical clues suggest the 
chance of a February rally 

is smaller than ncnal in 

1998. One Is the base rate, 
now standing at 7.25 per 
cent There have been 13 
other occasions in the past 
three decades when base 
rates were within a 6 to 10 
per cent band at the start of 
February. UK shares fell 12 
times, much too often to be 
shrugged off as a random 
occurrence. The single 
exception, in 1995, saw the 
FTSE 100 index rise by just 
17 points 

A second, long-running 


trend links strong year-end 
rallies with February price 
drops. Since the first world 
war, there have been 13 
different years with solid 
advances in December and 
January. Prices fell in 
February in 11 of those 
years. The strong rally in 
recent weeks suggests 
higher than normal odds of 
a decline In the month 
ahead, if past trends 
continue. 

The dividend yield 
provides still another 
warning signal. The stock 
market rises about 
two-thirds of the time in 


February when the FTSE 
All-Share index's dividend 
yield is high. 

High yields generally 
occur in the early stages of 
a bull market. 
Unfortunately, history also 
shows that shares rise just 
one-third of the time when 
the dividend yield is low, 
like now. 

The combined weight of 
these three signals does not 
guarantee a decline in the 
month ahead - but does 
suggest low odds that the 
recent rally will continue in 
the month ahead. 

Talking about low 
dividend yields, there were 
seven occasions in the past 
three decades when the 
All-Share's dividend yield 
was below 4 per cent at the 
start of February. Shares 
rose or fell by at least 4 per 
cent in six of those years - 
a minimum of 200 points OD 


today’s FTSE 100. Most were 
much larger. 

Price swings of this size 
suggest that, if shares are 
highly valued, February 
investors are quite jumpy as 
the earnings reporting 
season moves into high 
gear. They react to earnings 
surprises In a vigorous 
fashion, up as well as down. 
This trend suggests high 
odds of a large price suing 
in the weeks ahead. 

FTSE International 
recently added computer 
software shares to its 
collection of sector indices. 
Its action reflects the 


growing importance of this 
relatively new business 
sector. If you are wondering 
how computer software 
shares are likely to perform 
in the month ahead, history 
provides a useful 
perspective. 

According to Datastream/ 
ICV. which has tracked this 
sector for more than a 
decade, computer software 
companies traditionally 
turn in a strong 
performance in the year's 
first quarter. Software 
shares have risen in 13 of 
the past 15 years during the 
first quarter, one of the best 
records of any sector. 

February has been 
especially good to software 
investors. Shares rose by 
over 8 per cent more than 
half of the time. Clearly, 
there are advantages to 
investing in a fast-growing 
sector prone to positive 


surprises during the 
February reporting season. 

Unfortunately, the 
sector's above-average first 
quarter performance is a 
short-term phenomenon. 

The odds of a further strong 
performance slip as the year 
progresses. Software's low- 
point is reached in the 
fourth quarter, with a 
record of seven rises and 
eight declines in the past 15 

>■6315. 

A scan of all sectors finds 
another interesting 
February trend. Most 
sectors rise half the time 
over the long run. just 
like the stock market as a 
whole. There are, however, 
several noteworthy 
exceptions. 

Retail food. 

pharmaceutical, oil and 
mineral extractive 
companies are least likely to 
rise in February. On 
average, each rises about 
one-third or the time. 

According to Michael 
Hughes, group economic 
advisor at Barclays Capital, 
the companies in these 
sectors share two unique 
characteristics. They are 
among those followed most 
widely by independent 
analysts, and are the most 
heavily dominated by 
long-term institutional 
investors. 

With less chance of an 
earnings surprise to boost 
prices, and a tapering down 
of year-end money flows 
that usually precedes new 
institutional purchases, is it 
any wonder that February’s 
profit prospects are below 
par in these sectors? 

In addition to their poor 
February record, these four 
sectors seem to share one 
other troubling trait During 
bear markets, prices 
virtually always fell or rise 
by less than the All-Share. 

■ David Schwartz is a stock 
market historian. 


If not for a single enormous 
rally in 1975 marking the end of 
the 1972-74 bear market, 
February's long-term average 
annual return to investors 
would be in the red 



if 

rainforests arc 
being destroyed at 
the rate of thousands of 
trees i minute, how can planting 
jnst a handful of seedlings make a difference? 

A WWF - World Wide Fund For Nature tree 
nursery addresses some of the problems firing people 
that can force them to chop down trees. 

Where hunger or poverty is the underlying cause 
of deforestation, wc can proride fruit trees. 

The villagers of Mugunga, Zaire, for example, eat 
papaya and mangoes from WWF trees. And rather than 
haring to sell timber to buy other food, they can now 
sell the surplus fruit their nursery produces. 

Where trees are chopped down for firewood, 
WWF and the local people can protect diem by planting 
fist-growing varieties to form a renewable foel source. 

This is particularly valuable in the Impenetrable 
Forest, Uganda, where indigenous hardwoods take 
two hundred years to mature. The Markhamia hiea 
trees planted by WWF and local villages can be 
harvested within five or six years of planting. 

Where trees are chopped down ro be used for 
construction, as in Panama and Pakistan, we supply 
other species that are fist-growing and easily replaced. 

These tree nurseries are just pan of die work we 
do with die people of the tropical forests. 

WWF sponsors students from developing countries 
on an agroforestry course at UPAZ University in 
Costa Rica, where WWF provides technical advice on 
growing vegetable and grain crops. 


Unless 
is given, 
is exhausted 
very quickly by "slash 
burn" farming methods. 
New tracts of tropical forest would then have 
to be cleared every two or three yens. 

This unnecessary destruction can be prevented by- 
combining modem techniques with traditional 
practices so chat chc same plot of land can be used to 
produce crops over and over again. 

In La Planada, Colombia, our experimental tarm 
demonstrates how these Techniques cjn be used to 
grow a family’s food on a small four hectare plot. 
Pnsrcad of clearing the usual ren hectares of forest.) 

WWF fiddworkere are now involved in over 100 
cropical forest projects in 45 countries around the world. 

The idea behind all of this work is that the use of 
natural resources should be sustainable. 

WWF is calling tor the rate of deforestation in the 
tropics co be halved by 1995. and for there to be no 
net deforestation by the end of the century. 

Write to the Membership Officer at die address 
below to find out how you can help us ensure that 
this generation does not continue to steal nature's 
capital from the next. It could be with a donation, 
or, appropriately enough, a legacy. 


ii. 


WWF Wbrid Wide Fund For Nature 

llbnnrrlv World WMift FiodJ 

International Secretariat, 1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN 

WE GAVE THEM A NURSERY. 
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O K let her go, John," 
said Mr Crumble the 
Head Undertaker as 
we passed the 30mph 
limit on the outskirts of the 

town. 

The hearse surged up the hill 
with a purring growl. Sitting in 
front m my clerical robes I 
watched the needle creep into 
the 50s. hi those far off days. 1 
wasn't quite prepared for this. 

Nor for the moment when from 
various receptacles concealed 
around the polished mahogany 
and stainless steel interior of the 
hearse, emerge a selection of 
sandwiches, pork pies, a 
Thermos flask and napkins. 

“ ’Ere yon are vicar,” said a 
wheezy voice in my ear as half a 
fat ham sandwich appeared over 
my shoulder. “Want to keep yer 
strength np. 'Ungry business, 
burying." 

Conversation became general. 
What did I think of Spurs* 
chances in the cup final? Had I 
heard that hilarious edition of 
The Goon Shota yesterday? 

Newly ordained, green and 
pious, I straggled with the 
precepts of my training rule 
book. ("On the journey to the 
cemetery or crematorium the 
faithful pastor will be silently 


True Fiction 


Ashes to ashes in the fast lane 

Hugh Dickinson recalls a life and death debate on the journey to his first funeral 


commending the soul of the 
Departed into the hands of 
Almighty God. An intermittent 
Our Father is an aid to 
recollection and helps to avoid 
distraction.”) 

Nothing there about ham 
sandwiches. 

Overcome by embarrassment 
and the desire to please, 1 
accepted. Grants of approval 
from the team behind reassured 
me. I nibbled discreetly at the 
thick wodge of soft white bread 
and Wiltshire ham coated with 
eye-watering mustard, brushing 
the crumbs from my surplice. 

"Watch it boys!" said Crumble. 
A village lay ahead. As we 
passed the 30mph sign the 
sandwiches and pies vanished 
under top hats and the whole 
team sat stiffly upright looking 
neither to right nor left as we 
floated between the buildings at 
a solemn crawl. 


Metropolis 


Surgically 

removing 

the 

element of 
surprise 

What lurks in the depths of the shiny 
1990s New York City, asks Luc Sante 

N ew York City in the was still vital in a low-life sort oi 
19th century was a way. Times Square, once raff- 
young upstart, a ishly glamorous, then simply 
tyro in big boots, raffish, was in the full summer oi 
blustering its way its sleaze. The flesh trade was 


N ew York City in the 
19th century was a 
young upstart, a 
tyro in big boots, 
blustering its way 
into prominence- It was a port 
city and, like all such, well fur- 
nished with louche quarters, var- 
iegated street-life, skullduggery, 
mischief and vice. 

As the city grew, the legend of 
its prodigality became entwined 
with the legend of its success. By 
its peak midway through this 
century, the city was a second 
Babel, one with a completed 
tower; it was teeming, rowdy, 
messy, bumptious, fecund, demo- 
cratic. It was a nation unto itself, 
an asp in the bosom of America. 
It promised all or nothing, death 
or glory. It was drunk on itself, 
an inch away from stupor. 

Today, New York City might be 
compared to a prematurely aged 
ex-prodigy, its record spotted 
with substance abuse and black- 
outs and whatever else, busily 
announcing its comeback. The 
cosmetic surgery is visible; the 
good resolutions are on tap. And 
they might well be sincere - just 
look at those plummeting crime 
statistics. 

We are prepared to believe that 
It is a reformed character, eager 
to serve up high living standards 
and a congenial climate for busi- 
ness. It is crowded with go-get- 
ters approaching their middle 
years, eager for stability and 
progress and family virtues, and 
they are abetted by a mayor who 
would like to outlaw shadows 
and dust and who would enjoy a 
500-hour day so he could person- 
ally administer the dally lives of 
each of his subjects. One ques- 
tion remains, though: does New 
York still possess any of the qual- 
ities that made it famous? 

Ask the city's handlers and 
they will invariably cite ever 
greater numbers of tail buildings, 
entrepreneurs, restaurateurs and 
dubious celebrities. This particu- 
lar line of boostership is indeed 
venerable; New York City has 
ever been ready to claim primacy 
in excess. But what about its 
other aspect: its colour, Its dan- 
ger, even its sham-danger? 

Everyone must know by now 
that a course in old movies will 
leave you ill-prepared for the 
New York of today. The know-it- 
all taxi driver has gone the way 
of the racetrack tout and the 
urchin fishing for nickels in the 
storm drains. The last Damon 
Runyon character died of cirrho- 
sis of the liver round the time 
that Pennsylvania Station, a 
cast-iron hallucination of the 
Baths of Caracalla. was tom 
down in favour of a glass-and- 
steel slab. 

That was in 1963. A decade 
later, when I moved to the city, 
the hello-sucker, you-dirty-rat 
New York of the pictures may 
have been extinct, but the place 

Chess No 1218: l flSR. If Kra5 2 aSN 
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was still vital in a low-life sort of 
way. Times Square, once raff- 
ishly glamorous, then simply 
raffish, was in the full summer of 
its sleaze. The flesh trade was 
everywhere evident, and almost 
innocent then, before Aids and 
when it could still parade as 
“art” - a rare instance of a leer- 
ing euphemism. 

That was before the phenome- 
non of homelessness, too, when 
anybody could afford a bed at the 
Hotel Dixie and make meals of 
bad food at the hot-dog stands. It 
was a great place to go to the 
movies, incomparable for thril- 
lers and kung-fu epics, which 
were enhanced by the audience's 
jeers, ripostes and running com- 
mentary, which reconfigured 
everything into comedy. 

Drama was potentially every- 
where else, every scene a frisson- 
inducing scenario as your eyes 
travelled from bar to doorway to 
pimp mobile to lone lighted win- 
dow. 

Downtown was the scavenger’s 
paradise. It was like the post- 
catastrophe city of the movies, 
the one where Sidney Poitier 
wakes up to And himself all alone 
in the empty metropolis, drifting 
from house to house, shop to 
museum to nightclub, ail of them 
vacant and free for the taking. 
Downtown everything had re- 
cently failed. SoHo and points 
south were filled with loft build- 
ings abandoned by import-export 
depots, light manufactures, agri- 
cultural-machinery clearing 
houses, haberdasheries. 

The Lower East Side was filled 
with creaking tenements aban- 
doned by the last vestiges of the 
great wave of European immigra- 
tion. The detritus of these were 
everywhere, too: their clothing, 
their furniture, their tchotchfces. 
Young people pressed them into 
service without particularly 
inquiring into their origins. 
You could move into a better 
grade of apartment every time 
you made a bit more money. 
Potentially, everything was 
within reach. 

A few years later, everything 
had changed- By the third year of 
the Reagan administration the 
building I lived in had been sold 
seven times in rapid succession, 
the last price nearly' 25 times the 
first. Where vacancy had ruled 
there was now a shortage of 
space. Apartments I considered 
too small were now shared by 
three or four people. You began 
to hear wild stories, such as the 
one of the guy who paid rent to 
sleep in a doctor's examination 
chamber. The storefronts filled 
up with galleries, boutiques, res- 
taurants. most of them catering 
to a slumming crowd from 
uptown. Anyway, that was my 
neighbourhood, and boo-hoo. 
Bohemia was quietly interred. 
Even the galleries closed to make 
way for more restaurants. 

Other parts of town received 
their makeovers at even greater 
cost. Upper Broadway had been 
lined with single-room occupancy 
hotels, occupied by junkies. 


A couple of road workers 
doffed their caps. They used to 
do that 

The crematorium we were 
heading for lay 20 miles away on 
the outskirts of a southern city. 
The deceased had no relatives so 
there was no cortege of following 
cars. 

It was the first funeral I had 

been allowed to take an my own 

- no mourners to be 
embarrassed by my inexperience. 

As we loaded the coffin into 
the hearse. Crumble in his frock 
coat, black gloves, furry top hat 
and silver mounted cane had 
reassured me by whispering out 
of the corner of his month: "Very 
nicely done, sir, if I may make so 
bold." 1 thought I had passed 
some strict scrutiny. 

No cortege, so no need to stick 
to the main roads. 

John struck off across country, 
through lanes which involved 


taking a short cut through the 
great Palladia n gateway of a 
vast estate. We floated on 
deserted driveways in the 
parkland. Distant herds of deer 
looked up curiously at the 
speeding hearse. 

A couple of 
road workers 
doffed 
their caps. 

They used to 
do that 

To the evident excitement of 
the team dozens of witless 
pheasants were strolling about 
the verges pecking at the grit on 
the drive. 

"Cor, look at them longtails!" 


"Go on, John, knock one off." 
“Yer, go on, there’s a fat one.” 
The hearse swerved. Crumble . .. 
intervened, “Now, John, yon stay 
on the straight and narrer. Show 
some respect lad.” 

The conversation became 
lively and theological. “No, it 
wouldn’t look good, swerving 
and stopping to pick up feathery 
corpses." 

“Ah, but there's no one around 
to see." 

"Ob yes there is, fifhn Up 
There, isn’t that right Vicar?” 
"What about AH Things Bright 
and Beautiful! LongtaGs are 

bright and beautfftil, aren’t 
they?” 

"Bet Adam *ad ’em in a pie.” 

I was gathered into the debate. 
“What d'yon think then Vicar? 
Any harm in knocking off a 
longtail, so long as no one sees?” 
I had to be carefUL “Well," I 
offered judiciously, “I drat 



released mental patients, the 
elderly, the down on their luck, 
and unemployable oddities of all 
stripes. If you hung around the 
corner of Broadway and 98th 
Street, for example, you would 
sooner or later enjoy the perfect 
doo-wop harmonies rendered by a 
group of middle-aged transves- 
tites who spent the daylight 
hours leaning on cars. 

With the coming of the boom, 
the SROs were quickly sold, over- 

A course 
in old 
movies will 
leave you 
ill-prepared 
for the 
New York 
of today 

hauled, and converted into 
expensive apartments. Their for- 
mer tenants were turned out to 
forage on the streets. Commercial 
rents, which had and have no 
controls, went crazy, increasing 
by hundreds of percentage 
points; numerous neighbourhood 
anchors, mom-and-pop operations 
of decades' standing, bit the dust. 
It became a common refrain in 
conversations: suddenly there 


was no butcher, no baker, no 
shoe repair, no hardware store 
wi thin walking distanc e. 

So stability and marginality, an 
odd pair, together succumbed to 
prosperity. Today, they linger 
only in memory. The trend has 
not abated. New York City, like 
an old house stripped of its orna- 
ment. resurfaced with wailboard, 
and fitted with fluorescent light 
fixtures, has lost much of its fla- 
vour. The rapid turnover of 
money is the principal goal, with 
no thought given to the eventual 
benefits that might be derived 
from singularity and patina. 

The city is endowed with an 
administration that has taken as 
its mission to rid the place of all 
anomaly, to make it as controlled 
and free of surprises as an air- 
port. Recently pedestrians in 
mldtown were startled to find 
metal barriers erected at certain 
crosswalks, preventing access on 
foot at those points so cars could 
turn more easily. New Yorkers, 
who are not known for obeying 
such niceties as traffic lights, 
have not taken it well, but the 
mayor has, thus far. stood firm. 

To savour truly the present 
direction of the city, however, 
there is nothing like a visit to the 
criminal courts building on a 
Monday morning, where you will 
be greeted by a long queue of 
miscreants awaiting trial. Are 
these all muggers, or pimps, or 
crack dealers? Not at alL 

They are primarily people 


nabbed by the cops over the 
weekend for carrying beer in 
open containers. Maybe a few 
were ticketed for dancing in bars 
not possessing cabaret licences. 
There may be one or two mari- 
juana smokers, although these 
are more likely to have spent the 
night downstairs in the holding 
tank, and so are standing in a 
separate queue, with the mug- 
gers and the crack dealers and 
the panhandlers and those who 
spoke out of turn to a policeman. 

The city, in other words, is 
undergoing full sub urbanisation. 
Whom this could benefit is an 
open question. While it is true 
that the crime rate is down sig- 
nificantly, there is widespread 
suspicion that the numbers 
involved may have been cre- 
atively interpreted. The quality 
of life has. In any case, not 
improved much for residents of 
Mott Haven or Brownsville, who 
were the principal victims of 
crime in the first place. 

Those who are sufficiently 
prosperous to live in Manhattan 
below 96th Street, on the other 
hand, are ensured an airtight 
way of life provided they keep 
their noses clean. Anyone drawn 
to the city by its legend and its 
history, who seeks spontaneity or 
creative inspiration or merely a 
good time, is respectfully advised 
to look elsewhere. 

■ Luc Sante's Low Life is pub- 
lished by Grtmto (£7.99) in the UK 
on February 19. 


think it is entirely respectful to 
the Departed to kill God’s 
creatures on the way to the 
cram. 

“And Fm sure it wouldn’t be 
good for the reputation of the 
firm if anyone were to see it" 

“But spore, just spore, we just 
happened to knock a longtail off, 
by pure accident Hke, could we 
stop and pick it up? Kind of . 
compassionate?" 

My far ter vent iou seemed to 
have been decisive. “No," said 
Crumble authoritatively, 

“ ‘Lwouldnt be right- Not 
respectfoL Not with a box on the 
back." 

The conversation became more 
speculative. What if the poor 
bird was left Happing in the 
road? What if it was a deer? 
Cramhle frit the team was 
getting out of hand. He appealed 
to me for a final ruling. 

1 balanced the prospect of 


future pastoral pints in the pub 
with the team against the 
need to keep Crumble’s good 
opinion. 

It would be wrong. 1 
concluded, to stop in any 
. circumstances to pickup #nimal 
• corpses on the way to the own. 
But should we, by accident, have 
wile d a bird on ihe way there we 
might legitimately pick it up on 
the way back. 

But, 1 added, by ancient - 
tradition it would certainly be 
part of the vicar's perks. There 
was a thoughtful silence. Did I 
hear a chuckle from the box 
behind us? 

But rering the solemnity and 
dignity with which the team 
earned Die coffin of that 
unmonrned old man into the 
chapel and the genuine ' 
reverence with which they 
responded to the prayers for his 
immortal seal. I was moved to 
tfcfaik that my clergy training 
manual needed some radical 
r ewr itin g. 

The ancient words of the 
Prayer Book seemed to have an 
ex tra profundity that day as 1 
Intoned “Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust”. 

Theology is nothing if it is not 
earthy. 


Arcadia 


Gilding 

the 

daffodil 

Ted Hughes, poet laureate, on a 
fleeting glance of the everlasting 


Daffodils 

R ememb er how we picked the daffodils? 

Nobody rise remembers, but 1 remember. 

Your daughter came with her armfuls, eager and happy, 
Helping the harvest. She has forgotten. 

She cannot even remember you. And we sold them. 

It sounds like sacrilege, hut we sold them. 

Were we so poor? Old Stoneman, the grocer, 

Boss-eyed, his blood-pressure purpling to beetroot 
(It was his last chance. 

He would die In the same great freeze as you). 

He persuaded us. Every Spring 

He always bought than, sevenpence a dozen, 

‘A custom of the house*. 

Besides, we still weren’t sure we wanted to own 
Anything. Mainly we were hungry 
Tb convert everything to profit 
Still nomads - still strangers 
To our whole possesion. Hie daffodils 
Were incidental gilding of the deeds, 

Treasure trove! They simply came. 

And they kept on coming. 

As if not from toe sod but failing from heaven. 

Our lives were still a raid an our own good luck. 

We knew we’d live for ever. We bad not learned 
What a fleeting glance of the everlasting 
Daffodils are. Never identified 
The nuptial flight of the rarest ephemere - 
Our own days! 

We thought they were a windfall 
Never guessed they were a last blessing. 

So we sold them. We worked at selling them 
As if employed on somebody else’s 
Flower-farm. You bent at it 
In the rain of that April - your last April 
We bent there together, among the soft shrieks 
Of their jostled stems, the wet shocks shaken 
Of their girlish dance-frocks - 
Fresh-opened dragonflies, wet and flimsy. 

Opened too early. 

We piled their frailty tights an a carpenter’s bench, 

Distributed leaves among the dozens - 
Buckling blade-leaves, limb er, groping for air, 

zinc-silvered - 

Propped their raw butts in bucket water, 

Their oval, meaty butte, 

And sold them , sevenpence a bunch - 

Wind-wounds, spasms from the dark earth. 

With their odourless metals, 

A flamy purification of the deep grave’s stony cold 
As if ice had a breath - 

We sold them, to wither. 

The crop thickened faster than we could thin it 

Finally, we wore overwhelmed 

And we lost our wedding-present scissors. 

Every March since they have lifted again 
Out of the same bulbs, the same 
Baby-cries from the thaw, 

Ballerinas too early for music, shiverers 
In the draughty wings of the year. 

On that same groundsweU of memory. Guttering 
They return to forget you stopping there 
Behind the rainy curtains of a dark April, 

Snipping their stems. 

But somewhere your scissors remember. Wherever they are. 

Here somewhere, blades wide open, 

April by April 
Sulking deeper 

Through the sod - an anchor, a cross of rust •• ■ 

■ From Birthday tetters by Ted Hughes, published by Faber and 
Faber, £14.99 








